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THE  EVANGELIST 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

use  FlfUi  Avenue,  New  York. 


HENRT  HODOHTON,  Baslneae  Munn^er. 


Tbb  KvAnaBLiST  is  a  Weekly  Presbyterian  Newspaper 
published  every  Thursday,  fifty-two  Issues  a  year. 
Paioa.— The  subscription  price  is  Three  Dollars  a  year, 
payable  in  advance,  postage  paid.  Ten  cents  a  copy 
To  ministers,  gkOO  a  year  when  paid  strictly  in  advance. 
For  all  suDMrlptfons  due  and  unpaid  before  April  1, 
Un,  the  regulsir  rate  of  $8.00  must  be  Mid.  In  clubs 
of  five  or  more,  $A00  each,  two  of  wnieh  mast  be 
aew  aabsoribers.  The  paper  will  also  be  sent  on 
trial  to  a  new  subscriber  four  weeks  gratis, 
o  i  r  1 1  s  IS  Pbbpaid  by  the  publishers  for  all  subscrlp  * 
tions  in  the  United  StateaCanada and  Mexico.  For 
all  other  countries  in  the  Postal  Union  add  $L0t  for 
poetskge. 

aoTBRTiBiRO  Ratbs  On  application.  Special  rates  for 
q;>ecial  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  Notioea  10 
cents  a  line. 

Ohahob  of  Addrbss.— When  a  change  of  address  is  or¬ 
dered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  address  must  be 
given  Tbe  notice  should  be  tent  one  loeek  before  the 
ebemge  it  to  take  effect. 

OisooRTiNUANOBS.— If  a  subscriber  wishes  his  copy  of 
the  paper  discontinued  at  the  expiration  of  his  sub¬ 
scription,  notice  to  that  effect  should  be  sent.  Other¬ 
wise  it  is  assumed  that  a  continuance  of  the  sub¬ 
scription  is  desired. 

PIjBASB  look  at  the  figures  printed  each  week  on  your 
wrapper.  They  give  the  date  to  which  your  sub¬ 
scription  is  paid. 

Bow  TO  Remit.— Remittances  should  be  sent  by  draft  on 
New  York  Enress  Order  or  Money  Order,  payable  to 
the  order  of  thbEvanobust  Pubushibo  Oo.  Oash 
should  be  sent  in  registered  letter. 

UHAVAii.ABiJt  ARTioiiXa  if  accompanied  bv  postage, 
will  be  promptly  returned. 

Lbttbbs  should  be  addressed: 

THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Entered  as  tteond-clast  matter  in  the  New  Tork  Post-office. 

To  any  Home  Missionary  or  pastor  of  a  small  country 
church  who  will  send  us  his  name  and  address  we  will 
send  from  time  to  time  copies  of  back  numbers  of  The 
BVAROBL.I8T  for  distribution  among  his  people. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITVTIONS. 

THE  BOARDS. 


dome  Missions,  ... 
foreign  Missions,  .  -  . 

COmrch  Erection,  .  .  . 

BdaoMloni  •  .  • 

Publications  and  S.  8.  Work, 
Ministerial  Relief,  -  .  . 

Preedmen,  .  .  . 

Ud  for  Colleges,  ... 


156  Fifth  A ve..  New  Jork. 

.319  Walnut  St.,  PhUa 

516  M'U'ket  St.,  Pltteborg  Pa. 
30  Mon  tank  Block,  Chicago, 


THE  AMERICAN  SCNUAT-SCHOOL  UNION. 
established  in  Philadelphia  in  i824, 
organises  Union  Bible  Schools  in  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational -strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1468  new  schools  started  In  1900;  also  105  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  77  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  the  blessing.  125.00  starts  a  new  school,  fnrhlshlng 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  Ton  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  yon  aid. 
Sendoontrlbutlons  to  E.  P.  Banckopt,  Dls.  Setretary, 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  T.  City. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY. 

76  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

.Ajorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  sea- 
men;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailor’s  Home  In  New  Tork; 
puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  ol  ne  Port  of 
New  Tork;  publishes  the  Sailor's  Uaoatine,  the  Seaman's  Friend 
and  the  lAje  Boat.  Rev.  Ur.  Cbas.  A.  Stoddard,  Pres  ;  W. 
C.  Stpbqes  Treas.  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt  D.D.  Secretary. 


AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY. 

Organised  1886,  Incorporated  1841.  Publishes  and  circn- 
lates  evangelical  Christian  literature  in  153  langnages 
or  dialects.  By  its  Colportage,  Grants  to  Sabbath- 
schools,  Missionaries,  Soldiers,  Sailors,  Prisoners,  and 
educational  and  hnmtne  institutions,  and  by  its  litera¬ 
ture  created  and  issued  at  Foreign  Mission  Stations,  it 
reaches  vast  numbers.  Its  Spanish  publications  and 
Immigrant  and  Mormon  work  meet  uri^ent  needs.  Tbe 
Society  is  wholly  dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies 
for  which  it  earnestly  appeals.  Remit  to  Louis  Tag, 
A  ••(stant  Treasurer,  160  Nassau  .Street,  New  York. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  ••  Society.”)  Chartered  In  1819.  Sup 
ports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners'  Church,  16 
Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally  religious  services 
In  Lecture  Room  and  Its  Branch,  128  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  nation¬ 
alities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  Samcel  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  President. 
Thbophilus  a  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y. 
Talbot  Olyphant,  Treas. 

No.  21  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


THE  FITE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

156  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphana  They  are  cleanwd, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  2^000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  8  A)  to  4:30  P.  M.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
2  B.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  3  P.M.  except 
Satui^y;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  U:40  p.m.  Visitors  weleime 
at  all  tlmea.  Morris  K.  Jbsup,  Pres.;  F.  B.  Camp,  Treis.; 
AROBtRALD  D.  BUSSBLL.  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  BARNARD,  Supt. 


THE  NATIONAL  TEMPERANCE  gOOIETY  AND 
PUBLICATION  HOUSE, 

8  and  5  West  18th  Street,  New  York  City, 
Temperanoe  Periodicals. 

(1)  THE  NATIONAL  ADV(K!ATE,  a  10  page  monthly, 

devoted  to  the  Temperance  Reform  tnronghont  the 
country.  Per  year . $100 

(2)  THE  YOUTH’S  TEMPERANCE  BANNER,  an  Ulns- 

trated  4  page  monthly,  25  cents  per  year.  Semi¬ 
monthly,  per  year  •  ...... 

(8)  THE  water-lily,  a  small  Illustrated  page 
monthly  for  very  little  ubka.  Per  year 

Send  for  samples  of  all  these  puers. 

We  have  2100  TEMPE^NCE  PUBU^TIONB:  Books, 
Pamphlets,  Tracts,  Leaflets,  Periodicals,  Songsters,  etc.,  cover¬ 
ing  every  possible  phase  of  the  Temperance  question,  and  help¬ 
ful  along  all  lines  of  Temperance  work. 

SEND  FOR  A  OATALOOUB. 


For  Orer  Fifty  Years. 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothinu  syrup  has  been  nsed  for  over 
fltty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teethmg  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  oollc,  and  Is  the  beet 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immemately.  Sold  by  druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twen^-flve  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  ‘Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low's  Soothing  Syrup”  and  take  no  other  klnA 


PRESBYTERIES 

The  Prssbytery  of  New  York  will  meet  in 
the  ohspel  of  the  First  Ohnroh,  Fifth  ave- 
nne,  corner  Eleventh  street,  on  Monday, 
November  11,  at  3  P.M. 

George  W.  F.  Birch,  Stated  Olerk. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Macmillan  CkiMPANY:  The  Control  of  Trusts, 
John  Bates  Clark :  0(1  cents  The  Garden  of  a  Commu¬ 
ter's  wife;  $i.S0.  Marietta,  A  Maid  of  Venice,  F.  Marion 
Crawford;  $1 50.  Monuments  of  the  Early  Church,  Wal¬ 
ter  Lowrie;  $1.75. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Company:  Doctrine  and  Deed, 
Charles  Edward  Jefferson;  $1.50. 

Georoe  H.  Ellis,  Boston:  Tbe  Miracles  and  Myths 
of  The  New  Testament,  Joseph  M  y;  $1.00. 

Thomas  Whittaker:  Early  Religion  of  Israel,  James 
Robertson,  D.  D.;  2  vois.;  $1.60. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons:  The  French  Revolution 
and  Religions  Reform,  William  Milligan  Sloane,  LL.D. 
$8.00. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Company:  The  Shoes  of  Fortune,  Nel 
Munro:  $1.50.  A  Practical  Study  of  the  Soul,  Margaret 
M.  Barbour  Stone;  $1.85. 

American  Traot  Society:  Island  Patty,  Mary  E.  G, 
Brush:  35  cents.  Joy’s  Endeavor,  Annie  Hamilton  Don¬ 
nell;  85  cents.  Over  the  Gate,  Mary  Lowe  Dickinson;  86 
cents. 

Longmans  &  Company;  A  Winter  Pilgrimage,  H. 
Rider  Haggard;  illustrated.  Clean  Peter  and  the  Chii. 
dren,  H.  of  Gnbbylea.  Translated  by  Ada  Wallas. 

Eaton  &  Mains:  The  First  Lesson  Book  (Berean 
Series)  for  1908,  Thomas  B.  Neely,  D.D.;  80  cents,  $1.80  ^r 
dozen  Young  People's  Lesson  Book,  Intermediate,  for 
1908.  The  same.  I'he  Lesson  Handbook,  International 
S.  S.  Lessons  for  1908.  The  same. 

Frederick  Stokes  Company:  Bright  Days  Through 
the  Year,  Mabel  Humphrey;  illustrated  by  Frederick  M. 
Spiegle;  $1.80. 

Funk  &  Waonalls  CkiMPANY:  King  Midas,  Upton 
Sinclair;  $lju. 

Little,  Brown  &  Company,  Boston:  Tour  on  a  Farm, 
Mary  P,  iVells  Smith;  illustrated. 

Ginn  &  Company:  Old  Indian  Legends,  Retold  by 
Zitkala— Sa:  illn«trated.  King  Arthur  and  his  Oiurt, 
Frances  Nlnimo  Green;  illustrated;  60  cents. 

Henry  Altemus (Company, Philadelphia:  Lead  Kindly 
Light,  President  McKinley’s  Favorite  Hymn,  John  P. 
Newman;  Memorial  Eldition;  illustrated.  Tbe  Little 
Lady— Her  Book,  Albert  Bigelow  Paine;  illustrated; 
$1.00.  Galapoff,  the  Talking  Pony,  Tudor  Jenks;  $1.00. 
Caps  and  Capers,  (tebrlelle  E.  Jackson;  $1.00. 

Houghton,  Mifplin  Si  Company:  Within  the  Gates* 
Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps:  $1 85.  Her  Sixteenth  Year. 
Helen  Dawes  Brown;  $1.  The  Fireside  Sphynx,  Agnes 
Repplier:  $2  The  Marrow  of  Tradition,  Charles  VV. 
Chesnutt.  $1  50.  A  Lighthouse  V.llage.  L  >uise  Lyndon 
Sibley;  $l.-’5  As  the  Twig  is  Bent,  Husan  Chenessy;  $1. 
Alexander  Hamilton,  C.  A.  Conan t;  6.5  cts.  Washington 
Irving;  H.  W.  Boynton:  65  cts. 

Lee  &  Shepari*,  Boston:  My  Friend  Jim,  Martha 
James;  illustrated.  Only  Dollie,  Nina  Rhoades;  Illus¬ 
trated. 

PERIODICALS. 

For  Grtolicr— Christian  City. 

For  Oc(ol)cr-A'oueni/>€r— Union  Seminary  Magazine. 

For  November— Sailors'  Magazine.  American  .Tonrnalof 
Science,  Outlook.  McClnre’s,  Current  Advertising,  Char¬ 
ities,  Review  of  Reviews,  North  American  Review. 
American  Messenger. 


GOWNS  IN  LOUIS  XV.  SALON 

Messrs.  Arnold,  Constable  and  Company  have 
made  an  artistic  addition  to  their  show  rooms 
—the  Louis  XV.  Salon,  in  green  and  gold. 

This  apartment,  which  is  historically  correct 
in  every  detail,  from  the  ornately  carved  oaken 
tables  and  cabinets  to  the  special  designs  chosen 
for  the  dainty  brocade  coverings  of  the  fragile- 
looking  chairs  and  tete-a-tetes,  is  devoted  to 
the  exhibition  of  some  signal  triumphs  of  the 
Parisian  modistes. 

A  creation  of  Gustave  Beer’s,  which  might 
have  been  designed  for  some  court  beanty  of 
the  old  regime,  is  of  white  Chantilly  laoe  over 
a  white  satin  slip,  veiled  with  chiffon.  The 


skirt,  which  is  very  long,  is  ornamented  with 
inomstations  of  bine  velvet,  showing  an  ap> 
pliqnd  of  Irish  point.  The  ronnd,  full  corsage 
is  confined  by  a  wide  velvet  girdle,  held  in 
place  by  tiny  rhinestone  bnokles,  the  yoke  is 
ontlined  by  bine  velvet  roses,  stndded  with 
brilliants. 

This  is  pre-eminently  a  laoe  season,  and  visi¬ 
tors  are  consequently  taking  special  note  of 
the  nnnsnally  rich  and  varied  display  secured 
by  this  firm. 

Spain,  France,  Italy  and  Belginm  have  all 
been  soonred  to  excellent  pnrpose  by  the  inde¬ 
fatigable  collector,  who  has  also  bestowed  a 
doe  share  of  attention  upon  the  realm  of  onr 
British  oonsins,  as  is  evidenced  by  some  ex¬ 
quisite  specimens  of  old  English  thread,  a 
partionlarly  fine  piece  of  tbe  ultra  rare  Bed¬ 
fordshire  point,  and  an  apparently  nnlimited 
assortment  of  the  various  Irish  laces  now  so 
mnoh  in  vogne. 

There  is  a  specially  tempting  line  of  Brnssels 
point,  Onohesse  and  Point  de  Venise,  all  of 
which  are  to  be  lavishly  used  on  gowns  and 
evening  wraps  this  season.  Althongh  these 
laces  are  somewhat  ont  of  the  range  of  small 
parses,  they  ue  always  a  profitable  invest¬ 
ment,  for  their  value  increases  Aricb  age.  * 

Among  the  most  sacred  treasures  of  this^  de¬ 
partment  are  a  piece  of  fine  old  Mechlin,  which 
cannot  be  duplicated,  and  some  extremely  nar 
row  old  Valenciennes  whose  valne  is  some, 
thing  over  two  hundred  dollars  a  yard. 

A  certain  well-known  man  has  b>en  spending 
bis  summers  on  a  New  Hampshire  farm.  The 
family  becoming  dissatisfied  with  certain  de¬ 
tails — the  proximity  of  the  pig-pen  to  the 
house  and  the  manners  of  the  servant-girl — he 
wrote  to  the  farmer  and  mentioned  these  ob¬ 
jections.  In  a  fe  V  days  he  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conciliatory  reply ; 

"Dear  Sir — There  ain’t  been  no  hogs  since 
yon  left,  and  Hannah  has  went.  ’  ’ 


WINTER  TOURIvSTS  RATES. 
Season  1901—1002, 

The  Southern  Railway,  the  direct  mute  to  the  winter 
resorts  of  Florida,  GeoPKia,  the  (laroiln'i.s  and  the  South 
and  Southwest,  annnnnces  excur-ion  i  ckets  will  be 

^ laced  on  sale  October  1.5th  to  April  3(lih.  with  final 
mlt  Maj  31,  1908.  Perfect  Dining  and  I’ul  man  Service 
on  all  through  trains.  For  full  particulars  regarding 
rate,  descriptive  matter,  call  on  or  a<ldress  New  York 
Office,  871  and  1185  Broailivay.  or  .Alex.  8.  Tbweatt 
Eastern  Passenger  Agent,  1185  Broad  Aa>. 


MARRIED. 

Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  City,  October 
w.  1901,  by  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Beeb-tr  as*lsied  by  Rev.  J. 
Wilbur  Chapman,  D.D.  pastor  of  the  church,  William  P. 
Beeber,  Esq.,  of  Williamsixirt.  Pa.  and  Miss  Mary 
Garothers  Holland  of  New  York  City. 


Ladies  wanted  to  work  on  sofa  pllows.  Ma- 

terHls  furn’shei  Steady  wo  kg.itr  ateed.  Experle 
unnecessary.  Send  sttnitH-d  civeloiie  to 

-MISS  .Mi’OEE,  Needle  Work  Department, 
Ideal  County,  Chicait  >,  Ill 


I  NEED  .AT  ONCE  the  services  of  a  Presbyterian  in 
each  town  Address. 

R  S  MIGHILU 

Room  6 17.  1.58  Fifcn  Av«  ,  New  York. 


IIOCKLVVD  CK>I  ’iriQ  If. 

I>IERMONr-ON’  THK-HCI>SON.  Northein  New  .Fer- 
sey  R  R.,  Cham''>ers  and  Stl  St.  Ferries. 


E  n  O  R  I  A  L  S  for 

^  CHURCH  A^D  CeriETERY 

Special  Designs.  Work  deliven  d  in  any  part 
of  the  U.  S.  J.  &  R.  LAMB, 

.59  Carmine  St..  New  York 


CHURCH  BELLS  PEALS 

Best  Snperj.ir  CiipixTi'  I  -^r  pric- 

McSHANELLLLl-v<Uw.  ure.h'.d. 


CHUBOH  BELLS,  PEALS  AND  CHIMBS, 

OF  LAKE  SUFERIOB  INOOT  COFFEE  AND 
EAST  INDIA  TIN  ONLY. 

BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

THE  E.W.VANDUZEN  CO.,  Clnoini>atl.O 


JIENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely.  CenM  Manager 

TROT,  N.  r.  and  NKW  TORK  CITY, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPE  o|0 


The  EVANGELIjT 


Vol.  LXXII.— No.  45 


NEW  YORK:  NOVEMBER  31,  1901 


WHOLE  NO.  377« 


GOD  AND  TO-DAY 

H.  H.  Bantow 

GIod  and  To-day 
Is  all  I  need  say 
The  world  Is  a  bubble 
That  breaks  against  tronble ; 

Its  joy  an  alloy 
That  will  not  assay. 

Gk>d 's  over  all ; 

Of  all  I  a  part ; 

There  I’ll  not  fall,— 

Now  rest  thee,  my  heart  I 

Gtod  and  To-dat 
Is  all  I  need  say  i— 

Yesterday's  harden 
To-day  yields  its  guerdon; 

To-morrow  is  sorrow 
When  piled  in  to-day. 

Next  thing  await. 

All  He  commands : 

Hush  I  a  knock  at  my  gate  1— 

Now  serve  Him,  my  hands  I 
CALiKDONIA,  N.  Y. 

TKe  K.ingdom  H 

Illness  Of  Dr.  The  noted  London  preacher 
Joseph  Parker  has  recently  had  several  pre- 
monitory  warnings  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  a  time  when  he  will  need  to  abridge 
his  activity.  Instead  of  riding  all  over  the 
country  at  frequent  intervals,  addressing  meet¬ 
ings  and  holding  conferences,  Dr.  Parker  it  is 
likely,  will  hereafter  have  to  confine  himself 
to  his  ministrations  at  the  Oity  Temple.  All 
his  ont  of  town  engagements  have  been  can¬ 
celled,  and  while  the  physician  assures  ns  that 
nothing  is  seriously  wrong,  yet  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  Dr.  Parker,  after  his  return  from 
his  summer  holiday,  was  threatened  with  a 
severe  illness  during  which  per  od  he  suffered 
much  pain  It  is  more  than  hinted  that  the 
trouble  is  with  the  heart.  Dr.  Parker’s  age 
and  the  prodigal  use  he  makes  of  his  nervous 
energy  when  speaking  are  factors  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  estimating  how  long  he 
will  be  spared  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  it  is 
sad  to  think  of  the  premonitions  he  has  uttered 
within  the  year  respecting  his  calling  home. 
It  is  therefore  with  melancholy  interest  that 
the  address  to  the  Congregational  Union  must 
be  read.  Dr.  Parker’s  ambition  is  to  have 
Congregationalism  in  the  British  Isles  make  a 
forward  step.  His  speech  was  prepared  and  given 
with  the  spirit  of  yore,  but  at  the  end  were  added 
these  personal  words:  “I  have  been  forbidden, 
in  consequence  of  the  deranged  condition  of 
my  heart,  to  extend  my  public  labors  beyond 
my  own  pulpit.  The  interdict  is  positive,  and 
I  accept  it  with  surprise  and  regret.  All  my 
outside  engagements  are  cancelled.  I  retire  to 
think,  to  serve  quietly  and  soon  to  GO  UP.” 
The  capitalization  is  Dr.  Parker’s  own. 

Dr.  Parker  and  the  Once  in  a  while  Dr.  Parker 
Sacrament  makes  a  radical  declaration 

on  the  subject  of  theolgy. 
Clothing  it  with  all  his  vehemence  and  original¬ 
ity  of  conception,  the  declaration  is  apt  to  be 
startling.  On  the  first  Sunday  of  October  Dr. 
Parker  preached  a  sermon  for  the  Communion 


season.  His  text  was  Luke  22:16,  "Before  I 
suffer.”  In  the  course  of  the  sermon  these  words 
occur:  "There  is  no  hint  that  what  we  call  a 
Sacrament  was  being  established.  Jesus  Christ 
established  no  sacraments.  The  Church  in  one  of 
her  aspects  has  established  seven,  and  most  of 
the  churches  accept  two ;  and  Jesus  established 
neither.  There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the 
great,  holy,  mystic,  spiritual  Church  of  the  living 
Christ.  I  get  rid  of  sacramentarianism  by  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  the  sacraments.  My  Lord  established 
nothing  of  this  mechanical  ceremonial  functional 
kind.  Any  piece  of  bread  that  you  can  find  on 
your  mother’s  table  may  be  turned  into  the 
Lord’s  body.  Why  do  you  not  take  it  as  such  ? 
You  do  not  want  any  man  to  come  and  play 
antics  over  it.  The  Christianity  of  Christ  is  not 
a  necromancy.  If  your  mother  would  hand  you 
some  milk  or  water,  you  might  take  it  as  red 
wine,  blood  red,  not  the  artist’s  color,  but  the 
color  that  swims  into  the  weeping  e  v 
who  take  the  gift  as  God’s  feast.  All  this  func¬ 
tional  mechanical  arrangement  and  sacrament  is 
so  far  away  from  the  love-scene,  the  love-feast  of 
the  old,  good  time.  Surely  the  earliest  churches 
knew  this,  for,  for  more  than  700  year.'a,  the  Chris, 
tian  Church  had  no  Lord’s  Supper ;  in  a  sense  it 
is  a  modern  invention;  but  the  taking  of  the 
body  and  the  drinking  of  the  blood  is  as  old  as 
Christ  himself,  ar.d  he  brought  it  up  from 
eternity. 

"Take  the  Sacrament — as  we  now  foolishly  call 
it — take  the  Lord’s  Supper  morning,  noon  and 
night,  and  every  hour  between.  Whenever  you 
draw  a  breath,  draw  it  in  remembrance  of  Christ : 
whenever  you  lift  an  eye  to  the  great  heights 
where  the  stars  tremble  and  burn,  do  it  in  the 
name  and  for  the  sake  of  Christ  as  a  grand  cov¬ 
enant-making  fact. 

‘“This  is. My  body  and  My  blood.’  There  are 
people  who  wish  to  understand  it.  It  never  can 
be  understood;  no  man  can  enter  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven  by  understanding  it. 

"Ofcour.se  there  are  some  who  are  noton  a 
level  with  others.  We  must  remember  that  some 
are  in  the  nursery ;  some  are  still  engaged  with 
religious  toys.  Many  require  excernal  and  me¬ 
chanical  helps  and  encouragement.  By  all 
means  let  them  be  supplied  with  what  th  y 
really  need.” 

The  belief  that  while  Dr.  Parker  is  a  great 
preacher  he  is  not  a  careful  theologian  will  per¬ 
haps  find  many  adherents  after  reading  this  brief 
abstract,  although  the  declaration  in  effect  ap¬ 
proximates  closely  to  Dr.  McGiffert’s  conclusions 
on  the  origin  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

Bible  Soclties  and  tbe  It  is  stated  on  good  au- 
Revised  Version  thority  that  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
is  making  preparations  to  begin  the  issue  of 
the  Revised  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  In  or¬ 
der  to  do  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  secure 
legislation  to  alter  a  law  of  the  Society  by 
which  it  is  forbidden  to  make  any  alteration 
from  the  Authorized  Version.  Even  then  the 
Society  does  not  propose  to  make  wholesale 
issne  of  the  new  version,  bnt  will  hold  itself 
ready  to  supply  it  whenever  specific  demand  is 


made.  It  seems  strange  that  after  twenty 
years  of  test,  prsponderatingly  favorable,  the 
Revised  Version  should  still  be  ignored  by  the 
great  distributing  agencies  of  the  Bible.  For 
the  American  Bible  Society  is  in  exactly  the 
position  of  its  British  co-laborer.  While  the 
Bible  reading  world  is  purchasing  any  one  of 
a  dozen  devont  and  snocessfnl  modernizations 
of  the  Scriptures,  the  venerable  societies  or¬ 
ganized  for  the  sole  purpose  of  distributing  the 
Bible  broadcast  are  still  striving  to  sell  the 
old  version.  Of  coarse  this  app  ies  only  to  the 
English  translation.  If  we  were  Ohineae, 
Ohoctaw,  Zulu  or  any  other  foreigners  the  so¬ 
cieties  wonld  willingly  go  to  the  expense  and 
labor  of  issuing  new  versions  from  time  to 
time.  But  because  we  read  Euglish  we  must 
perforce  (if  we  buy  from  them)  read  the  ver¬ 
sion  of  1611. 

A  Warning  for  Thanks-  In  many  churches  in  onr 
giving  Decorators  land  it  is  tbe  custom  to 
decorate  the  audience-room 
at  Thanksgiving  with  the  products  of  the 
fields.  Sometimes  these  are  very  pretty  and 
again  the  display  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  sug¬ 
gest  nothing  so  much  as  an  Italian  grocer’s 
stand.  Over  in  England,  where  the  Harvest 
Festival  largely  takes  the  place  of  our  own 
Thanksgiving  service,  the  profuseness  of  the 
decorations  in  some  churches  has  led  to  severe 
criticisms.  In  one  well-known  West  London 
Ohnroh  a  ledge  at  the  back  of  the  pew  where 
people  sat  had  placed  on  it  “a  cabbage,  a  canli- 
fiower,  a  turnip,  some  celery,  a  number  of 
dahlias,  and  a  mass  of  indiscriminate  green¬ 
ery.  ”  By  the  time  of  the  evening  service  it 
was  nasally  evident  that  most  of  the  vegetables 
had  outlived  their  day  of  freshness.  When  the 
service  began,  the  disp'ay  on  one  of  the  ledges 
fell  upon  the  heads  of  those  in  the  pews,  and 
somewhat  destroyed  the  oicnpauts’  interest  in 
the  occasion.  Let  ns  sound  a  note  of  warning 
on  the  whole  subject  of  d<ioorations.  Christ¬ 
mas  is  coming,  and  the  ropes  and  stars  and 
wreaths,  etc.  will  soon  cover  tbe  walls.  May 
good  taste  and  a  spirit  of  generous  parsimony 
govern  the  outlay  and  the  disposition  of  it  all. 
The  Elders  and  the  Adminis-  It  will  be  remem- 
tration  of  the  Communion  bered  that  at  the 
last  Synod  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  England  an  overture 
was  sent  to  the  Presbyteries  for  consideration 
as  to  whether  under  certain  circumstances  the 
elders  of  a  church  could  administer  the  sacra¬ 
ment  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  without  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  minister.  The  movers  of  the  over¬ 
ture  had  in  mind  vacant  and  mission  charges 
where  it  sometimes  is  difficult  to  secure  the 
attendance  of  a  regular  minister.  The  various 
Presbyteries  who  have  considered  the  matter 
have  manifested  an  nnwillingnesB  to  permit 
the  innovation,  and  it  seems  likely  that  it  will 
be  adversely  reported  upon.  The  Presbyteries 
disclaim  any  assumption  of  sacerdotal  olkims, 
bnt  assert  that  the  seemlinrss  and  order  of  the 
occasion  warrant  their  leaving  the  manner  of 
administration  as  it  has  been  since  tbe  Refor¬ 
mation. 
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j  Of  Our  City  CHurcKes  ! 

The  Moral  Issues  formed  the  eubjeot  of  many 
of  the  Campaign  sermons  last  Snnday.  When 
these  words  are  read,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  Tuesday’s  work  will  be  known,  as  it  is 
not  at  this  writing,  and  any  quotations  from 
the  strong  utterances  of  such  men  as  Dr.  Duf- 
field.  Dr.  Wylie,  Felix  Adler,  Dr.  Bokman,  Dr. 
Petera,  Dr.  MaoArthur,  Rabbi  Schulman  and 
many  others  will  be  needless.  But  without 
question  the  wise  and  weighty  infinenoe  of 
these  and  countless  other  faithful  ministers  has 
been  great  value,  whatever  the  outcome  of 
the  election.  Nor,  whatever  its  outcome  will 
the  efforts  of  Ohristian  men  to  make  this  the 
moral  city  it  onght  to  be  end  with  election 
day.  A  few  ministers  of  the  Roman  Oatholic 
Oburoh  have  indeed  spoken  in  condemnation  of 
these  pulpit  utterances,  but  they  are  very  few. 
Ncw.Pastors  In  the  Obnrch  of  the  Epiph- 
In  Their  Pulpits  any,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Atkinson  en¬ 
tered  upon  his  duties  on  Snn¬ 
day.  Mr.  Atkinson  has  a  good  record  of  work 
done  in  Boston  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Leighton 
Parks,  and  this  active  but  struggling  East  Side 
church  looks  forward  with  hope  to  his  min¬ 
istry.  In  the  Madison  Avenue  Baptist  Church, 
Dr.  George  O.  Lorlmer  preached  hie  first  ser¬ 
mon  as  pastor,  bis  subject  being  The  True 
Spirit  in  Religion,  and  his  text  Hebrews  xii. 
27. 

The  Significance  of  There  is  far  more  in  Dr. 
Dr.  Lorlmer’s  Coming  Lorimer’s  acceptance  of 
the  call  from  Boston  to 
New  York  than  the  usual  worthy  motives  for 
such  a  change.  Unquestionably  both  Dr.  Lori- 
mer  and  the  church  to  which  he  comes,  and 
not  they  only,  but  the  more  perspicacious  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Baptist  communion,  understand  this 
change  to  mark  an  era  in  the  progress  of  their 
church.  An  acknowledged  leader  in  the  Bap¬ 
tist  Church,  one  of  the  greatest  if  not  the 
greatest  of  its  pulpit  orators,  Dr.  Loirmer  has 
a  bold  on  the  city  of  Boston  which,  according 
to  The  Congregationalist,  though  it  “has  not 
been  precisely  that  of  Phillips  Brooks  or  Dr. 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  yet  in  the  extent  and 
constancy  of  influence  exerted,  in  the  solidity 
and  permanence  of  the  work  done,  and  in  the 
popularity  and  fame  which  he  has  fairly  won,  ’’ 
ranks  him  “with  the  few  commanding  pulpit 
figures  of  the  age,  and  his  three  pastorates  in 
Boston  constitute  an  important  chapter  in  the 
church  annals  of  the  last  thirty  years.  *’  It  is 
not  because  he  needs  a  change  or  has  exhausted 
hie  influence  that  Dr.  Lorimer  leaves  in  tears 
and  lamentatins  a  church  which  was  ready  to 
practice  any  sacrifice  to  keep  him  with  them ; 
but  because  with  the  great  endowment  which 
will  probably  be  given  to  the  church  to  which 
he  comes  it  may  not  only  be  made  such  a  de¬ 
nominational  centre  as  the  Bapist  Ohurch  has  not 
and  as  indeed  no  non-liturgical  church  in  this 
country  has,  but  may  also  be  made  the  point  of 
departure  for  working  out  those  ideas  of  social 
piety  for  which  Dr.  Lorimer  has  always  stood 
and  which  are  now  rapidly  gaining  acceptance 
among  the  thoughtful. 

For  Our  The  Rev.  P.  Butler  Thompkins 

Colored  People  spoke  in  the  West  End  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  (the  Rev.  John 
Bal«n»"  Shaw  D.D.  pastor)  in  the  interest  of 
his  work  on  the  lower  West  Side  of  our  city. 
He  told  of  the  great  changes  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  old  Tenderloin  district  and  how  it 
had  been  converted  into  the  "Little  Wca”  of 
New  York.  Twenty  thousand  doil  are 
needed  to  complete  a  fund  of  250,000,  but  ~ 
must  be  bad  by  January  1,  1902,  to  secure  a 
certsdn  part  of  the  remainder.  The  claims  of 
“Little  Africa”  upon  New  York  are  beyond 
argument.  Mr.  Thompkins  closed  by  saying. 


“I  appeal  to  yon  in  behalf  of  your  own  homes, 
I  appeal  to  you  in  behalf  of  our  great  city,  I 
appeal  to  yon  in  behalf  of  the  negro,  I  appeal 
to  yon  in  behalf  of  the  Church  and  for  the 
glory  of  God,  to  send  a  contribution  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Building  Fund,  Constant  A. 
Andrews,  6S8  Madison  avenue.  New  York.  ” 


On  Monday  of  this  week,  Mr.  William  Phil¬ 
lips  Hall,  President  of  the  Hall  Signal  Com¬ 
pany  and  chairman  of  the  National  Gospel 
campaign,  in  which  the  beloved  Dr.  Purves 
took  so  deep  an  interest,  spoke  on  the  subject  of 
Evangelistic  Work  at  the  Presbyterian  Min¬ 
isters’  Meeting.  We  sbali  give  an  abstract  of 
this  address  next  week. 


A  NEW  PASTOR 

On  Sabbath  morning,  November  8,  the  Rev. 
Lleweilyn  Stover  Fulmer  preached  his  first 
sermon  as  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Montclair,  N.  J.  Mr.  Fulmer  is  a 
young  man  and  a  graduate  of  Princeton  Uni¬ 


been  erected  the  Junkin  Memorial  Hospital 
Wards  in  Fusan,  Korea. 


OTHER  CHURCHES 

The  Rev.  Edgar  O.  Mason  was  installed  as 
pastor  of  the  Fort  Sanders  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  last  Snnday  afternoon, 
November  8.  The  Revs.  William  R.  Dawson, 
John  M.  Richmond  D.D.,  William  McClnrg, 
Alexander  J.  Cole,  President  Samuel  T.  Wilson 
D.D.  and  Robert  L.  Bachman  D.D.  took  part. 

The  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Canandaigua  sends  to  his  people  an  interest¬ 
ing  leaflet«on  the  subject  of  The  prosperous 
Church,  giving  “ten  very  simple  command¬ 
ments,”  by  keeping  of  which  their  church  may 
be  made  so.  They  are  worthy  of  the  obedience 
of  the  Church  at  large,  and  when  space  per¬ 
mits  we  shall  give  them  to  our  readers. 

St  Cloud  Presbyterian  Church  on  the  Orange 
Mountain  has  called  the  Rev.  Mr.  McGregor, 
assistant  to  Dr.  Terry  of  this  oity.  This 
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versity  and  Theological  Seminary.  Seven 
years  agolhe  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Lafayette' Square  Presbyterian  Church  of  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md.,  which  charge  he  resigned  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  call  to  the  First  Church.  He  supplied 
the  pulpit  on  Snnday,  September  1,  and 
preached  so  acceptably  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 
congregation  held  on  Tuesday  evening.  Sep¬ 
tember  17,  he  was  tendered  a  unanimous  call. 
He  accepted  the  call  and  preached  his  farewell 
sermon  to  his  Baltimore  congregation  on  Octo¬ 
ber  18.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Firesbytery  of 
Newark,  held  in  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  on  Tuesday 
evening,  October  22,  Mr.  Fulmer  presented  his 
letter  of  dismissal  from  the  Presbytery  of  Bal¬ 
timore,  and  was  received  as  a  member  of  the 
Newark  Presbytery.  The  installation  service 
was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  November  6. 
The  Rev.  J.  R.  Fisher,  Moderator  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Newark,  presided.  The  Rev.  I.  B. 
Hopwood  D.D.  pastor  of  Calvary  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Newark  preached  the  sermon;  the 
Rev.  Orville  Reed  of  Trinity  Ohurch,  Mont¬ 
clair,  offered  the  installation  prayer;  the  Rev. 
Charles  T.  Haley  D.  D.  of  the  Roseville  Avenue 
Church,  Newark,  delivered  the  charge  to  the 
pastor  and  the  charge  to  the  congregation  was 
given  by  the  Rev.  George  L.  Curtis  D.D.  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Bloomfield, 
Mr.  Fumer  succeeds  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  W.  F. 
Junkin,  who  was  pastor  of  the  church  for 
thirteen  years,  and  in  whose  memory  have 


church  has  memorial  tablets  to  Dr.  William 
Adams  and  General  MacClellan,  whose  summer 
residences  were  near  by,  and  is  now  supplied 
by  Prof.  William  Adams  Brown  of  Union 
Seminary,  in  awaiting  the  new  pastor.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Crosby  Brown  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Delano  who  remain  late  on  those  heights,  are 
coustaut  helpers. 


The  Rev.  E.F.Hallenbeok,  for  five  years  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Clinton  Square  Church,  Albany,  has 
accepted  a  call  to  the  West  Piesbyterian  Church 
of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  succeeding  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Dunham,  who  becomes  pastor  emeritus. 
Mr.  Hallenbeck  has  made  an  excellent  record 
in  Albany,  the  membership  of  his  present 
church  having  nearly  doubled,  and  all  depart¬ 
ments  oMts  work  being  greatly  strengtl^ned. 
The  general  attendance  has  often  exceeded  the 
capacity  of  the  seating.  Mr.  Hallenbeck’s 
previous  charges  were  in  Brooklyn  and  Green- 
bush  and  before  that  he  was  assistant  to  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  Chapman  in  the  First  Reformed 
Church  of  Albany. 


It  is  a  rare  privilege  to  hear  Lemare,  the 
organist  of  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster,  and 
the  attention  now  being  given  to  the  feature 
of  church  worship  of  which  the  organ  is  chiel 
representative,  is  a  significent  and  hopeful  sign 
of  revived  public  interest  in  the  services  in  all 
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“ron  •  Mr.  Lemare  was  recently  heard  on  the  amount  of  ten  thonsand  dollara,  and  again  The  National  Academy  of  Design  will  hold 
we  new  organ  of  Dr.  Bradford’s  ohnroh  in  when  the  bank  failed,  it  is  a  striking  witness  its  seventy  seventh  annual  exhibition  in  the 
Montclair,  a  town  which  has  at  least  three  or-  to  the  good  judgment  of  the  Committee,  that  galleries  of  the  American  Pine  Arts  Society, 
guistsof  exceptional  ability,  viz. :  Mrs.  Young  if  all  subscriptions  had  been  paid  in  and  all  216  West  Fifty-seventh  street,  Friday,  January 
of  St.  Luke’s,  whose  husband  is  choir  master ;  promises  kept,  this  deficit  would  not  exist.  3, “ito  Saturday,  February  1.  Exhibits  will  be 
Miss  Oonradt  of  Trinity  Presbyterian,  and  Mr.  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  course  of  ten  received  only  on  December  16  and  19,  9  A.M. 
Taft  of  the  Congregational  Ohnroh ;  and  these  months  some  persons  who  deemed  themselves  tre  P.M.  ,  |On  Varnishing  Day,  Thursday, 
reoitals  are  teaching  the  people  to  appreciate  able  to  make  a  oonrtibution  have  found  it  im-  January  2,  from 9  A.M.  to  12  M.,  academicians, 
the  value  of  their  own  faithful  helpers  to  possible  to  do  so.  The  sum  of  these  unfulfilled  associates  and  exhibitors  only  will  be  admitted, 
whom  so  much  is  due  with  often  little  recip-  promises  amounts  to  just  about  the  three  hnn-  _.  . 

rooal  sentiment.  One  of  the  sure  signs  of  true  dred  dollars  needed  over  and  above  the  six  exhibitors  and  terms  of 

growth  is  a  high  regard  paid  to  the  character  hundred  lost  in  the  bank.  application  to  Henry  W. 

and  quality  of  the  organ  service;  and  one  of  _  Watrons.  Amsterdam  avenue  and  One  Hundred 

the  penalties  of  ignorance  and  in  taste  is  the  The  movement  for  the  establishment  of  a  Ninth  street. 


8  often  Golden  Rule  Brotherhood,  auspiciously  starte  The  department  of  Fine  Arts  of  Pratt  Insti- 
f— well,  in  this  city  last  spring,  is  gradually  making  its  tnte,  Brooklyn,  N.  Yi,  announces  an  exbibi- 
way  over  the  country.  At  Buffalo  it  was  re-  tion  of  paintings  and  drawings  by  Arthur  B. 

_  ceived  with  marked  favor,  as  Mr.  Seward  will  iJavies,  to  be  held  in  the  Art  Qallery  of  the 

shortly  narrate  in  these  columns.  About  two  Institute,  November  4  to  November  80.  from 
weeks  since  a  large  meeting  was  held  in  To-  lo  to  6  and  from  7.3J  to  9.30,  dally  except  Sun 

-  edo,  O.,  at  which  the  pastors  of  five  churches  day.  ir*—  ^ 

of  Various  denominations,  a  Jewish  Rabbi 

'  and  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  were  among  the  ^Lovers  of  art  will  be  interested  in  an  exhlbi- 

speakers.  tion  of  engravings  in  colors,  which  will  bo 

Imld  during  the  holidays  at  the  gallery  of  D. 
Wunderlich  and  Company,  220  Fifth  avenne. 

)Of  Present  Interest  >1  i'  tul  pjii-.s  by 

- — - —  ■  '  Rembrandt  is  now  going  on  at  this  gallery. 

The  Seventy-seventh  Annual  Report  of  the 
New  York  Bible  Society  shows  active  work  in 
Bible  distribution  among  immigrants,  sailors, 
churches,  missions,  institutions,  families,  and 
individuals  in  this  city.  The  Society  has 
placed  46,679  volumes  during  the  past  year, 
and  appeals  to'the  people  of  this  city  for  a 
more  liberal  support  in  order  that  it  may  make 
this  distribution  still  larger.  The  officers  are 
President,  James  H.  ^Sohmelzel;  Secretary, 

$6,548  67  Bruce  M.  Falconer;  Treasurer,  James  Wiggins, 

5  qO  S31  West  Seventy-sixth  street.  Copies  of  the 
^  10  00  Report  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
$5, .563  67  office,  66  Bible  House. 


^osmo/v 


THE  TRUE  SHEPHERD 

Frederick  W.  Faber,  D.D. 

I  was  wandering  and  weary 
When  my  Saviour  came  unto  me  : 
For  the  ways  of  sin  grew  dreary. 

And  the  world  had  ceased  to  woo  me, 
And  I  thought  I  heard  Him  say. 

As  He  came  along  His  way, 

O  silly  sonls  I  coa  e  near  me ; 

My  sheep  should  never  fear  me, 

I  am  the  shepherd  true." 

At  first  I  would  not  hearken. 

And  put  off  till  the  morrow ; 

But  life  began  to  darken. 


RECEIPTS 


lonsly  acknowledged. 

O.  Davis,  Brooklyn . 

D.  O.  Mears,  D.D.,  Albauy. 

Total . 


THE  FINANCES 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  gave  our  readers  the 
interesting  and  encouraging  report  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary,  Mr.  Sickels,  as  to  the  work  actually 
accomplished  during  the  summer.  It  appears 
now  to  be  only  right '  to  put  before  them  a 
statement  of  the  financial  outcome.  With  the 
Pan-American  Exposition  declaring  a  deficit  of 
more  than  four  million  dollars  it  is  perhaps  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  after  a  very  generous 
cutting  down  of  bills  on  the  part  of  landlord 
and  tradesmen,  the  Tent  Evangelist  fund  finds 
itself  with  a  deficit  of  over  nine  hundred  dol¬ 
lars.  This  is  in  large  part  due  to  the  failure 
of  the  City  Bank,  in  which  our  fund  was  de¬ 
posited.  At  the  hour  of  failure  there  were  in 
the  bank  twelve  hundred  dollars  less  four 
cents.  Since  that  time  the  bank  has  declared 
a  dividend  of  50  per  cent. ,  and  it  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  years  that 
other  small  dividends  will  be  declared,  but 
bow  much  they  will  amount  to  is  problemati- 


The  Rev.  S.  B.  Rossiter  D.  D. ,  formerly  of 
the  North  Church  and  now  Secretary  of  the 
American  McAll  Association,  who  with  his 
family  has  been  spending  the  summer  in 
France,  visiting  and  working  in  the  Mission 
in  Paris  and  the  provinces,  is  expected  home 
on  Sunday,  November  17.  The  ladies  of  the 
New  York  Auxiliary  will  give  him  a  reception 
in  the  Madison  Square  Ohnroh  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  19th. 

His  many  Eastern  friends  will  rejoice  to 
learn  that  the  Rev.  Theodore  F.  Burnham  of 
Vallejo,  Cal.,  whose  serious  illness  while  on  a 
visit  to  this  city  last  year  gave  cause  for  acute 
anxiety,  is  now  entirely  recovered  and  actively 
engaged  in  his  duties  as  Superintendent  of  the 
Naval  Union,  and  Sailors’  Chaplain,  at  that 
naval  station.  Mr.  Burnham  was  for  years 
the  devoted  and  self-denying  editor  of  The 
Occident. 


And  I  was  sick  with  sorrow. 

And  I  thought  I  heard  Him  say. 

As  He  came  along  His  way, 

*•  O  silly  souls!  come  near  me  ; 

My  sheep  should  never  fear  me. 

1  am  the  Shepherd  true.” 

At  last  I  stopped  to  listen. 

His  voice  could  not  deceive  me. 

I  saw  His  kind  eyes  glisten,— 

So  anxious  to  relieve  me. 

And  I  thought  I  heard  Him  say. 

As  He  came  along  His  way, 

“  O  silly  souls,  come  near  me  ; 

My  sheep  should  never  fear  me. 

I  am  the  Shepherd  true,” 

He  took  me  on  His  shoulder 
And  tenderly  He  kissed  me  ; 

He  bade  my  love  be  bolder. 

And  said  how  He  bad  missed  me. 
And  I'm  sure  I  heard  Him  say. 

As  He  went  along  His  way, 

”  O  silly  sonls.  come  near  me  : 

My  sheep  should  never  fear  me. 

I  am  the  Shepherd  true.” 

Strange  gladness  seemed  to  move  Him 
Whenever  I  did  better  ; 


cal,  and  the  time  of  their  declaration  is  unfore¬ 
seen.  It  would  be  a  very  great  misfortune  if 
bills  for  service  and  material  rendered  were 
left  standing  indefinitely,  and  we  earnestly 
hope  that  the  readers  of  this  paper  may  feel 
moved  to  make  up  the  amount  needed.  In  that 
case,  the  dividends  from  the  bank  would  be 
paid  pro  rata  to  those  persons  who  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  generously  guaranteed  the  amount 
necessary  to  enable  the  Committee  to  inaugn- 


The  corrected  schedule  of  the  courses  of 
Bible  Study  for  lay  workers  offered  by  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  and  already  fully  an¬ 
nounced  in  these  pages,  are  now  ready  and 
may  be  procured  by  application  to  the  Rev. 
Richard  Morse  Hodge  D.D.,  700  Park  avenne. 
These,  with  the  Extension  courses  to  be  given 
in  various  parts  of  the  city,  ought  to  be  very 
largely  attended. 


Ane  He  coaxed  me  so  to  love  Him, 

As  if  He  was  my  debtor. 

And  I  always  heard  Him  say. 

As  He  went  along  His  way, 

“  O  silly  sonls  I  come  near  me  : 

My  sheep  should  never  fear  me. 

I  am  the  Shepherd  true.” 

I  thought  His  love  would  weaken 
As  more  and  more  He  knew  me : 

But  it  burneth  like  a  beacon. 

And  its  light  and  heat  go  through  me 
And  I  ever  bear  Him  say. 


rate  the  work,  and  who  have  since  paid  in  their 
guarantees  in  full. 

The  deficit  of  three  hundred  dollars  remain¬ 
ing  above  the  amount  tied  up  in  bank  is  due  in 
remarkably  small  part  to  erroneous  calculation 
on  the  part  of  the  Committee.  ^  When  one  con¬ 
siders  how  many  unforeseen  contingencies  must 
occur  in  a  work  like  this,  and  when  one  takes 
into  account  that  the  estimates  have  already 
been  twice  cut  down,  first  when  it  became  evi¬ 
dent  that  we  coni  d  not  count  upon  receipts  to 


A  lecture  on  The  Holy  Land  as  seen  by  the 
“Auburn  Party’’  last  spring  will  be  given  by 
Mr.  Dwight  L.  Elmendorf  with  magnificent 
colored  lantern  photographs  and  fine  motion 
pictures,  on  Tuesday,  November  19,  1901,  at 
8. 16  P.  M.  The  lecture  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
“Free  Home  for  Destitute  Young  Girls,’’  23 
East  Eleventh  street.  Tickets  may  be  bad  at 
the  Home  or  the  Lyceum  for  |1.60.  Any  wish¬ 
ing  reserved  seats  may  exchanget  ickets  at  the 
Hall  office. 


As  He  goes  along  His  way, 

O  silly  souls,  come  near  me ; 

My  sheep  should  never  fear  me. 

I  am  the  Shepherd  true.' 

Let  ns  do,  then,  dearest  brothers,  ' 
What  will  best  and  longest  please  ns. 
Follow  not  the  ways  of  others. 

But  trust  ourselves  to  Jesus. 

We  shall  ever  hear  Him  say. 

As  He  goes  along  His  way, 

O  Pilly  souls  I  come  near  me : 

My  sheep  should  never  fear  me. 

I  am  the  shepherd  true.” 


THE  EVANGELIST 


November  7,  1901 


to  admit  the  great  and  commanding  democracy 
of  letters. 

Likewise  is  it  in  the  spiritnal  realms;  for 
religions  attainment  has  its  cnlmination  not  in 
the  lonely  nplook  of  some  high  sonl  here  and 
there,  bnt  in  the  larger  ontlook  of  many  sonls 
WHAT  HINDERS  THE  REVIVAL?  individnal  license  denies  the  God  who  or-  whose  apprehensions  of  things  divine  are  orig- 

dains  hnman  government  and  finally  the  right  inai_  vivid  and  vitalizing.  The  toaen  of 

On  another  page  will  be  fonnd  a  criticism  by  hnman  government  to  being.  This  far  reach-  npiritnal  life  to-day  is  not  a  single  voice  cry- 

The  Chnrchman  of  the  Pastoral  Letter  which,  ▼•e'V  of  the  oonseqaences  of  neglect  of  po-  ing  in  the  wilderness,  bnt  the  impnlslve  yet 
according  to  custom,  the  Bishops  of  the  Epis-  litical  duty  is  peculiarly  pertinent  to  this  time,  richly  inspired  hosannas  to  Jesus  that  break 
copal  Ohnrch  i^sned  at  the  close  of  the  recent  when  the  qnestion  of  the  method  of  dealing  from  myriads  on  every  side,  in  every  land.  Go 
General  Oonvention.  This  Pastoral  doubtless  anarchy  has  become  an  imminent  one.  anywhere,  go  everywhere  in  all  Christendom, 

has  been  or  soon  will  be  read  in  all  the  churches  The  pastoral  offers  no  answer  to  this  question,  and  hear  men  speak  of  Christ  as  if  he  belonged 
of  that  communion  And  though  it  is  true  except  that  of  tracing  anarchy  to  its  true  cause,  to  them,  as  if  the  world  would  be  wise  and 

that,  as  The  Chnrchman  objects,  the  commn-  The  final  bnrden  of  the  pastoral  is  to  enforce  happy  if  hie  spirit  were  in  the  life  and  hopes 

nioation  leaves  untouched  certain  questions  of  ®®  individual  conscience  the  obligations  of  men.  Yon  do  not  come  so  near  to  him  in 
fundamental  importance,  it  is  also  true  that  it  o*  missionary  service.  The  command  to  ex-  select  circlss  where  personal  standards  are 
deals  with  some  which  are  of  snoh  grave  mo-  Kingdom,  to  proclaim  the  message  of  striven  for  in  an  exclusive  way,  as  when  you 

mentthat  Christians  of  all  denominations  may  Oboist,  is  made  by  the  New  Testament  just  as  g^t  near  to  the  breasts  of  all  men,  in  touch 

well  ponder  these  strong  and  tender  words.  binding  as  the  command  to  attain  with  their  inmost  needs,  the  whispers  of  their 

“What, ”  asks  the  pastoral,  “are  the  special  personal  holiness,  and  any  effort  to  develop  deepest  desires.  In  this  sense  it  is  gravely 

hindrances  to  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  of  spiritual  manhood  must  be  in  vain  if  it  is  bnt  true  that  when  we  seek  the  Lord  up  in  the 

God  in  the  souls  of  our  children,  the  peculiar  ®  selfish  seeking  for  personal  salvation,  in  for-  gteeple,  he  answers  from  down  among  the  peo- 
diffioulties  of  our  time  which  close  the  doors  RStfulness  and  unconcern  about  the  salvation  pi,  jt  was  the  multitudes  that  moved  him; 
and  windows  through  which  he  should  enter  world  for  which  Christ  came  to  die.  it  ig  common  humanity  that  has  always  heard 

in?’’  The  answer  is  fonnd  primarily  in  the  clear  ar.d  vivid  apprehension  of  this  fact  jjim  gladly. 

neglect  of  religion  in  the  home,  which  was  would  doubtless  go  far  to  remedy  the  evil  Shaking  off  the  blinding  doubt,  the  heavy 

onoe  the  germ  of  the  ohnrch,  where  the  father  which  confronts  our  own  and  other  churches  distrust  of  our  nearness  to  God,  of  his  nearness 

was  the  consecrated  high  priest  of  his  honse-  no  less  than  that  of  which  these  bishops  are  tons,  we  come  out  into  a  new  world;  one  ra- 

hold,  not  only  the  leader  bnt  the  commander  P®*  i®  charge.  There  was  no  lack  of  mission-  diant  with  light  and  love  and  peace,  where  the 

in  approach  to  the  throne  of  the  Highest  and  i®  the  church  of  the  first  century.  The  open  heart  and  the  open  eye  are  filled,  re¬ 

in  pursuit  of  the  paths  which  he  has  marked  disciples  then  “  went  every  where  preaching  the  freshed,  inspirited,  enthused  with  something 
out.  Where  the  father  is  immersed  in  business  Word, ’’ that  is  to  say,  they  preached  the  Word  greater,  more  intimate,  more  usable,  more 
oares  and  the  mother  in  social  life,  where  there  wherever  they  went,  because  of  the  vividness  beneficent,  more  beautifying  than  the  rare 
is  no  family  altar,  how,  ask  the  bishops,  shall  ®f  tbeir  apprehension  of  the  importance  of  that  *■  open  vision’’  of  the  ancient  dispensations, 
young  men  learn  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  word  and  its  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  men.  it  jg  jast  a  practical  question  as  to  which  any 
service  of  God  or  men?  There  must  be  such  And  so  it  will  be  in  every  age  when  Christians  of  og  would  prefer,  the  age  of  Eli  and  Samuel, 
OhristKn  homes  as  shall  bring  forth  Christian  realize  these  two  facts.  or  the  age  of  modern  insight,  nplook  and  out- 

heroes ;  and  they'cry  in  impassioned  tones  to  Although  the  Bishops  may  have  left  nn-  look  that  broadens  its  glowing  landscapes  to- 
fathers,  mothers,  to  arouse  themselves  to  the  touched  some  questions  of  great  importance,  it  ward  the  nearing  line  of  the  world  to  come, 
care  of  the  children  whom  God  has  given  appears  to  ns  that  they  have  deeply  sounded  Vainly,  needlessly  men  narrow  the  capacity  of 
them.  “Wide  open  are  the  channels  in  which  those  conditions  which  impede  that  revival  of  the  hnman  sonl  to  the  old  measures;  for  it  is 
the  devouring  spirit  of  unbelief  and  immorality  religion  for  which  everyy  church  is  now  pray-  go  much  more  to  be  a  man  and  a  Christian  now 
is  entering  to  destroy  their  lives  ’’  i®K-  Without  qnestion,  these  shortcomings  of  than  it  was  millenniums  ago,  that  every  man 

Not  nnneeded  in  other  circles  than  those  of  Christians  which  they  have  m  temperately  yet  horn  into  this  new  age  has  capabilities  of  being 
the  Episcopal  Church  are  the  words  of  strong  earnestly  sot  forth,  are  “the  special  hindrances’’  f^s  peer  and  the  possessor  of  greater  treasures 
disapproval  with  which  the  pastoral  treats  of  t  o  a  nw  outpouring  of  the  Spirit.  The  lessen-  than  all  the  aees  combined  could  boast, 
modern  card  playing,  the  license  which  permits  i®K  of  family  religion,  absorption  in  business  ^hy  should  it  be  thought  improbable  or  im- 
the  pastime  of. fri»nds  to  be  polluted  by  the  through  the  week  and  in  pleasure  on  Sunday,  possible,  that  a  man  who  can  invent  a  telegraph 
passion  of  the  gamester,  and  the  laxity  which  the  abuse  of  lawful  recreation,  the  neglect  of  or  use  the  spectroscope  should  be  gifted  with 
allows  Christians  to  look  upon  theatrical  scenes  ohnrch  going,  selfish  indifference  to  social  gpiritnal  disoernment,  sharp  and  quick  to  hear 
which  are  wholly  depraving,  whose  art  lies  in  duty,  and  carelessness  as  to  the  spread  of  the  the  deep  murmur  of  a  word  above,  within, 
depicting  immorality,  and  which  attract  by  Gospel  throughout  the  world— when  Christians  around?  Because  we  have  climbed  to  the  mas- 
their  appeal  to  the  basest  passions  of  human  awake  to  conviction  of  sin  in  these  respects,  tery  of  the  material,  are  we  correspondingly 
nature.  These  words  of  condemnation  may  and  a  sincere  purpose  of  and  endeavor  after  incapacitated  for  meeting  the  mystery  of  the 
apply  indeed  only  to  a  small  class,  bnt  it  is  a  new  obedience,  the  set  time  to  favor  Zion  will  gpiritnal?  Granting  all  the  urgency  of  the 
class  whose  numbers  are  rapidly  beinsg  swelled  have  come.  world  of  sense,  may  it  not  inoreass  the  cogency 

by  church  members,  and  whose  infinence  upon  of  the  world  of  spirit?  Think  of  induced 

society  is  potent,  THE  OPEN  VISION  charges  of  electricity ;  one  zone  of  infinence 

Unhappily,  the  pastoral  expressions  of  disap-  Men  are  thinking  it  a  thing  of  the  past;  yet  creates,  it  does  not  kill,  another.  The  light- 
proval  of  the  growing  disregard  of  the  Lord’s  their  eyes  are  hoi  den  who  do  not  feel  God's  nings  that  fall  from  heaven,  we  are  told,  are 
day  are  of  wider  application.  “The  luxurious  presence  on  the  senses  as  his  Spirit  is  felt  on  oftenest  earth  born.  It  is  the  tension  below 
Sunday  evening  banquets  of  the  rich”  are  the  sonl.  It  is  nubsl  ef  not  to  see  God;  the  that  brings  answering  stress  above.  There 
rightly  characterized  as  “a  dishonor  to  therisen  invisible  has  taken  us  by  storm.  Of  old,  it  is  no  law  of  our  being  that  makes  it  necessary 
Lordin  whose  honor  the  day  has  been  set  apart,  took  a  thousand  years  to  make  a  poet  or  a  for  a  man  to  be  void  of  religions  sensibility 
and  a  robbery  of  God  who  from  Sinai  demanded  philosopher;  in  our  day,  the  prophets  are  becan'”' he  is  filled  with  work  and  the  activities 
consecration  of  our  time  to  his  remembrance  among  the  people  and  the  sages  are  in  every  of  m  in  the  world.  There  is,  on  the  con- 
and  worship  and  placed  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  study.  omewhere  a  great  oak  overtops  all  trary  a  presumption  that  the  reverse  is  true; 
in  the  midst  of  t  e  moral  commandments  of  the  forest  and  can  be  seen  for  miles  away  ;  that  mind  in  healthy  condition,  normally 
perpetual  obligation.”  Both  clergy  and  pa-  otherwhere,  the  great  oaks  are  many  and  bnt  employed  in  study  of  science,  or  in  the  conduct 
rents  are  urged  to  stand  firmly  against  Sunday  parts  of  the  congenial  company  of  mighty  trees  of  affairs,  is  in  better  condition  for  grappling 
sports,  journeys  and  excursions,  and  to  make  that  render  none  surpassingly  superior.  When  with  the  facts  which  bind  ns  to  the  other 
renewed  efforts  to  bring  their  children  to  the  'the  main  levels  are  lifted  yon  te^e  less  note  of  world,  and  getting  out  of  them  a  theology  and 

house  of  God  for  afternoon  or  evening  as  well  individnal  elevation.  an  experience  of  his  own  that  is  real  and  per- 

as  for  morning  service.  It  is  the  trick  of  criticism  to  deprecate  the  sonal  and  comforting  and  controlling. 

It  is  full  of  significance  that  the  bishops  see  decay  of  literary  genius  the  decline  of  poetic  The  facts  are  on  our  side.  Men  are  more  in- 
tbat  the  time  has  come  to  arouse  the  social  power.  But  the  superabundance  of  writing  is  tensely  concerned  in  spirit  al  matters  this  day, 
conscience  of  church  members.  The  failure,  evidence  of  mental  fertility  snoh  as  to  make  and  in  a  more  permanent  way,  than  it  has  been 
they  say,  of  Christian  men  to  do  their  duty  in  the  soil  of  Greece  sterile  by  comparison,  and  possible  for  them  to  be  till  now.  It  is  the  pes- 
the  endeavor  to  elect  honest  and  true  men  as  the  great  and  growing  numbers  of  appreciative  simism  of  our  theology  that  has  put  it  out  of 
the  officers  of  government  is  the  beginning  of  readers  of  true  poetry  should  show  ns  that  the  touch  with  the  times  and  out  of  fashion  with 
that  indifference,  which,  governed  by  selfish  vision  is  not  confined  to  a  few,  bnt  is  a  com-  the  men  of  our  time.  The  historical  defences 
disgust,  allows  the  government  to  rest  in  the  mon  heritage.  We  can  admire  the  kings  and  of  it  fail;  for  the  times  have  changed.  A  crn- 
hands  of  corrupt  men  until  the  reckless  spirit  princes  of  literature,  and  yet  be  well  content  sader  was  an  event  in  a  sluggish  age;  the  the- 
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ology  of  his  times  fits  oars  as  well  as  his  oatfit 
woald  a  city  missionary.  The  men  of  to-day 
most  be  revealed  to  themselves ;  their  oapaoi- 
ties  developed,  their  secret  sonlb  appealed  to. 
^‘Every  man  here,”  said  the  great  bsecher  to 
a  vast  assembly  of  politicians  and  statescven, 
“every  man  hears  in  his  own  heart  the  drum¬ 
beat  of  eternity  I”  The  facts  that  stand  knock¬ 
ing  at  the  doors  of  men’s  sonls  to  day  are  not 
the  miracles  of  old  days,  bnt  the  mysteries  of 
their  being  in  the  new  days;  the  great  ques¬ 
tions  of  Why?  and  Whence?  and  Whither? 
The  vision  of  God,  the  shadow  of  the  Invisible, 
is  upon  ns  now,  always.  The  open  vision  is 
with  ns.  We  do  not  need  to  invoke  it ;  we 
mnst  interpret  it.  The  ministry  of  to-day  is 
of  men  who  see  to  other  men  who  also  see.  Is 
yonr  God,  the  God  who  reveals  himself  to 
them?  Men  and  brothers,  the  vision  of  to  day 
is  open  to  all  men  and  if  yon  ignore  the  vision 
of  yonr  fellow,  you  may  bo  denying  his  God 
and  yonrs  also  I 

THE  VACANT  PULPIT 

It  is  an  agony  and  an  opportunity;  it  gives 
pain  and  it  offers  indncement  to  change.  The 
frank  confessions  of  pastors,  the  covert  con¬ 
fessions  of  applicants,  let  ns  know  what  a  stir 
among  settled  men  one  vacancy  can  make. 
To  the  agony  of  the  vacant  chnroh  and  the 
pnlpit  committee,  we  mnst  add  the  agonies  of 
a  mnltitnde  who  are  set  to  coveting  a  new 
place.  It  is  not  a  thing  to  be  cynically  treated, 
for  the  facts  are  serions  enough  to  give  ns  sober 
panse. 

One  thing  is  becoming  clear,  and  that  is  a 
problem  of  difficulty,  the  oversight  of  churches 
mnst  include  a  guardianship  of  their  pulpits. 
The  freedom  of  choice  is  a  sensitive  point  with 
ministers  and  churches,  and  our  system  has 
put  bnt  the  smallest  possible  limitations  upon 
it,  laid  the  very  slightest  obstacles  in  the 
way. 

Places  that  commend  themselves  have  the 
whole  field  of  men  to  coquette  with,  men  that 
can  commend  themselves  by  candidating  a 
certificate  have  the  whole  field  of  churches  to 
pay  their  court  to.  It  is  wonderful  that  a 
range  so  wide  is  so  well  covered  by  both  sides. 

The  range  of  a  vacant  church  is  practically 
unlimited,  bnt  the  range  of  a  minister’s  de¬ 
sires  that  are  kindled  by  a  vacant  pnlpit  is  also 
astonishingly  wide.  This  license  becomes  too 
often  a  lust.  The  unsatisfied  church  becomes 
the  temptress  of  the  unsatisfied  minister. 
Vagrant  pastorates  are  too  often  the  concomi¬ 
tant  and  consequent  results  of  vacant  pulpits. 
Reasons  for  change  are  so  many  and  various, 
so  easily  found,  so  adaptable  to  all  conditions, 
that  a  man  of  sense  and  conscience  is  liable  to 
bewildering  conditions  of  mind  and  is  often  a 
victim  of  circumstance  which  he  calls  the  voice 
of  duty.  He  may  and  he  may  not  be  right) 
but  the  chances  are  that  a  decision  reached  by 
such  reasoning  in  solitude  is  not  infallibly  the 
call  of  God 

So  of  the  church  that  by  correspondence  dis¬ 
turbs  the  repose  of  a  hundred  men  and  the 
relations  of  as  many  other  churches,  without 
finding  itself  satisfied  till  necessity  compels  a 
choice  of  some  one  out  of  the  hundred.  It  may 
and  it  may  not  be  a  good  choice,  with  the 
chances  heavily  against  a  happy  or  a  permanent 
settlement  There  is  a  chance  for  so  much 
that  is  merely  human  that  in  such  oases  the 
divine  influence,  openly  and  urgently  invoked, 
has  small  space  and  slight  determination.  Is 
there  no  help  in  sight?  Mnst  these  things  go 
on  unchecked,  unrelieved,  forever?  The  won¬ 
der  is  that  we  get  on  so  well  as  we  do,  bnt  in¬ 
stead  of  making  that  a  reason  for  going  on,  we 
might  better  ask  whether  it  is  as  well  with  ns 
as  it  might  be ;  if  the  vacant  pnlpit  of  to-day 
is  not  a  more  serions  matter  than  fifty  years 
ago;  whether  the  offences  and  mistakes  are 


corrigible  or  must  be  suffered  to  the  “last 
syllable  of  confessed  woes?” 

But  the  most  serious  abuse  of  the  vacant 
pnlpit,  in  the  present  condition  of  our  pro¬ 
fessed  oversight,  is  an  appeal  to  the  self  seek¬ 
ing  adventurers  who  are  on  the  watch  for 
places  in  which  to  advertise  themselves  or  refit 
for  new  fields  of  conspionity.  To  many  the 
pnlpit  is  the  church.  The  place  of  worship  is 
sought  for  the  attractiveness  of  some  man. 
The  ability  to  be  attractive  in  the  pulpit,  by 
any  and  all  means,  is  the  prime  qualification  in 
the  eyes  of  many  whose  moral  convictions  may 
be  undeveloped  or  utterly  wanting.  We  all  re¬ 
member  Dr.  John  Hall’s  story  of  this  speech : 
“Mr.  Chairman,  them  galleries  mnst  be 
filled  I”  One  or  two  men  can  foist  upon  a 
church  somebody  who,  for  a  time,  will  meet 
that  solemn  requisition  I  And  even  they  are 
not  so  wanting  in  true  religious  sensibility,  as 
the  man  who  accepts  a  call  for  such  a  reason. 
The  church  that  is  filled  on  such  principles  is 
an  offense ;  it  is  a  greater  weakness  than  the 
vacant  places  between  earnest  and  intelligent 
hearers  of  a  worthy  man.  The  exchange  of  a 
good  man  should  be  made  only  for  a  better 
man  all  round  and  all  the  way  up,  or  it  is  a 
deepening  loss.  Have  we  no  power  to  super¬ 
vise  these  exchanges?  Must  they  go  on  at  the 
caprice  of  one  or  two  who  take  the  lead  in 
making  them,  to  the  hurt  of  all  and  the  good 
of  none? 

Wherever  and  whenever  a  man  makes  use  of 
a  pulpit  for  his  own  purposes,  for  his  own  in¬ 
terest  and  convenience,  no  matter  what  his 
virtues  are,  his  value  is  all  on  the  wrong  side. 

There  is  no  vanity  so  evil  as  that  which 
treats  the  pastorate  as  a  personal  affair,  and 
patronizes  the  pnlpit  as  a  beneficary  of  the 
man  who  consents  to  occupy  it  for  a  season. 
The  church  is  assaulted  by  pretenders ;  it  is 
being  taught  by  the  proletariat  to  expect  great 
things  from  a  vagrant  ministry  of  more  or  less 
pretension  and  power.  The  degeneracy  of  the 
church  spirit  is  largely  traceable  to  this  source 
of  things  unhappy.  The  simple  solemnity  of 
worship,  that  personal  approach  to  God,  is 
directed  from  its  place,  and  there  is  substi¬ 
tuted  for  it  the  “itching  ear,”  the  mere  de¬ 
sire  for  some  spectacle  or  exhibition  suiting  the 
envious  mind  rather  than  the  inquiring  spirit. 
To  the  call  of  such  wants  men  there  are  to 
come,  always  ready,  and  more  advanciug  to  the 
front,  preferring  to  be  special  public  speakers 
rather  than  pastors  of  particular  flocks.  Till 
now  the  demand  is  for  a  halt  in  such  proceed¬ 
ing,  a  change  in  church  customs,  a  deliverance 
from  false  ideals,  a  return  to  better  ways  of 
worship  and  truer  ideals  of  the  pastorate. 
Shall  we  simply  deplore  and  submit  to  evil 
tendencies,  or  shall  we  rise  to  meet  and  to 
correct  them?  It  is  a  practical  and  a  pressing 
question.  Are  the  Presbyteries  awake  to  it, 
and  will  they  assist  their  constitutional  pre¬ 
rogative?  The  duty  of  oversight  implies  the 
right  of  supervision.  The  counsel  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  is  the  law  for  churches.  When  a  church, 
regardless  of  Presbyterial  advice,  goes  its  own 
way  to  find  and  to  call  a  pastor,  the  Presbjtery 
should  exercise  its  right  to  rebuke  the  proceed¬ 
ing  by  refusal  to  install.  It  is  usually  a  min¬ 
ority — often  one  man — that  calls  a  pastor; 
where  shall  the  security  of  a  church  lodge  bnt 
in  the  vigilance  of  the  Presbytery?  A  call 
made  by  the  urgency  of  one  or  two  pushing 
men  and  ratified  by  a  perfunctory  vote  of  a 
fragment  of  Presbytery  is  not  in  order.  The 
vacant  pulpit  is  a  storm  centre  unless  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  takes  it  serioasly  in  hand. 


A  large  circle  will  mourn  the  departure  of 
the  venerable  Prof.  Samuel  Miles  Hopkins  D 


D.  of 'Auburn  Theological^  Seminary,  [who  died 
on  Tuesday  morning,  October  29.^1  AtT’onr  re¬ 
quest  bis  beloved  colleague.  Prof.  A.  S.  Hoyt, 
has  written  an  appreciation  of  his  life  and 
work,  which  arrived  only  as  we  were  early 
closing  our  forms  on  Monday,  in  view  of  Tues¬ 
day’s  holiday.  It  will  appear  next  week. 

There  are  probably  a  number  of  readers  of 
The  Evangelist  who  will  be  grateful  to  ns  for 
informing  them  that  a  widow  of  culture  and 
refinement  needs  a  situation  as  companion  to 
an  invalid  or  elderly  lady,  or  to  one  who  wishes 
to  travel.  Or  she  could  take  charge  of  chil¬ 
dren,  or  read  aloud  and  make  herself  generally 
useful.  Information  may  be  obtained  by  ad¬ 
dressing  her  pastor,  the  Rev.  Anson  P.  Atter- 
bury  D.D.,  Park  Presbyterian  Church,  166 
West  Eighty-sixth  street.  New  York  Oity. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Frazer  of  the  First  Ohuroh, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  whose  illness  we  mentioned 
last  week,  is  at  the  German  Hospital,  Seventy- 
seventh  street,  this  oity,  bis  son  being  one  of 
the  staff,  where  under  the  best  possible  treat¬ 
ment  the  gangrene  has  been  arrested  and  it  is 
hoped  will  be  eradicated.  Our  good  friend  and 
brother  may  be  sure  of  all  the  sympathy  and 
affectionate,,  prayerful  consideration  which  , a 
man  in  his  best  estate  can  bear.  God  bless  and 
heal  Dr.  Frazer! 

EDITOR’S  TABLE  TALK 

The  Thanksgiving  Day  sermons  for  this  year 
will  have  to  be  of  a  different  order  from  those 
of  all  previous  years.  They  will  have  to  take 
a  higher  plane  than  mere  thanksgiving  for 
what  we  have  commonly  called  the  blessings 
of  our  national  history.  The  hearts  of  our 
people  are  not  only  saddened  bnt  solemnized. 
The  almost  boastful  spirit  of  many,  if  not  the 
majority,  of  Thanksgiving  sermons  of  the 
present  generation  mnst  give  way  to  something 
more  worthy  of  Christian  humility.  National 
thanksgiving  must  go  down  to  the  root  of 
things,  and  up  to  the  source  of  things,  and 
inward  to  the  heart  of  things ;  rather  than  to 
surface  and  external  appearances.  It  will  be 
nn  incalculable  benefit  to  this  nation  to  be  thus 
driven  to  a  mood  more  Christian  than  some  of 
the  boastful  moods  of  the  past. 

Never  before,  within  lifetimes  past,  have  the 
people  been  so  occupied  with  the  most  perti¬ 
nent  and  practical  religions  thinking.  And  it 
follows  that  never  was  there  such  a  call  on 
ministers  t  help  the  people  in  their  inquiries. 
The  man  who  prefaced  bis  sermon  with  a 
woman's  remark-.  “I  do  not  care  much  for  the 
churches  or  their  discussions,  bnt  I  do  wish  to 
hear  about  the  eternal  life,”  proceeded  to  de¬ 
fine  life  as  a  gift— he  styled  it  an  “art”— and 
then  wandered  away  into  a  very  inconclusive 
and  bewildering  talk  on  Old  Testament  wor¬ 
thies  as  representatives  of  a  Christian  life.  No 
man  is  serving  the  Church  to-day  who  shirks 
the  duty  of  digesting  truth  and  giving  it  in 
living,  definite  forms  to  vitalize  the  word  be 
speaks  and  stir  the  souls  of  men.  There  is  no 
place  for  platitudes  in  our  pulpits  now,  and 
there  is  a  demand  for  vigorous  and  thoroughly 
intelligible  statements  of  real  truth.  Professor 
Knox  in  his  very  striking  address,  printed  last 
week  in  this  paper,  showed  how  and  what  men 
might  preach  -  Cbri  St  who  is  the  one  exemplar 
and  bringer  of  the  eternal  life. 

A  very  decided  line  of  distinction  should  be 
drawn  between  express  teachings  of  the  Bible 
and  inferences  which  are  deduced  from  them. 
We  have  the  right  to  draw  snch  inferences.  It 
is  our  duty  to  compare  Scripture  with  Scrip¬ 
ture  ;  to  look  as  far  below  the  surface  as  we 
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osn;  and  nnder  the  illaminating  inflaenoe  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  throngh  the  advanoing 
olearnesa  of  the  disooreries  which  a  anbdned 
and  ohaatened  reason  makes,  seek  to  penetrate 
its  aroana:  provided  it  is  done  with  modesty 
and  we  do  not  speak  too  positively  in  reference 
to  what  is  not  expressly  revealed.  This  is  one 
means  of  onr  spiritual  training.  If  the  con¬ 
siderations  that  we  ofiFer  do  cot  clear  up  all  the 
difficulties,  or  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
the  case,  the  truth  which  has  been  firmly  es¬ 
tablished  remains  unmoved.  Onr  explanations 
may  fail:  onr  belief  of  the  truth  does  not  de¬ 
pend  on  being  able  to  explain  everything  abont 
it. 

An  interesting  movement  in  England,  one  in 
which  the  well  known  tenement  honse  re¬ 
former,  Miss  Octavia  Hill,  is  prominent,  is 
that  of  the  National  Trust  for  Places  of  His¬ 
toric  Interest  or  Natural  Beauty.  This  trust 
is  now  seeking  to  purchase  a  portion  of  the 
shore  of  Oerwentwater  in  the  English  Lake 
district.  At  present  the  shore  is  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  private  owners.  One  of  these 
owners,  who  is  in  sympathy  with  the  objects 
of  the  National  Trust,  is  willing  to  sell  for 
$85,000  the  Brandleham  Park  estate.  The  es¬ 
tate,  stretching  for  a  mile  along  the  shore, 
affords  fine  views  of  the  lake  and  of  Skiddaw 
and  is  beautifully  wooded.  Of  the  necessary 
sum  $10,000  bas  been  promised.  So  large  a 
number  of  the  pilgrims  to  the  country  of 
Wordsworth  and  Southey  are  Americaus,  that 
it  seems  fitting  that  these  should  join  with  the 
English  lovers  of  the  lakes,  in  making  this 
estate  the  possession  of  the  public  forever. 
Subscriptions  or  promises  may  be  sent  to  Miss 
Ootavia  Hill,  190  Marylebone  Road,  London. 
A  similar  movement  in  onr  own  country  would 
be  quite  worth  while. 

A  few  weeks  ago  there  was  what  may  be 
oalled  a  millionaire  baptism  at  Newport,  R.  I. 
It  was  telegraphed  to  newspapers  over  the 
country  as  “A  baby’s  elaborate  christening.” 
The  church  in  which  it  took  place  was  deco¬ 
rated  with  fiowers.  There  was  a  special  mnsi- 
oal  program.  The  expense  was  about  a  thous¬ 
and  dollars.  The  good  taste  of  all  this  may  be 
questioned.  Its  spiritual  trend  may  be  doubted. 
It  is  a  matter  of  joy  that  the  poorest  of  the  poor, 
may,  without  money  and  without  price,  re¬ 
ceive  the  sacraments  of  the  Ohnroh.  But,  af¬ 
ter  all,  what  a  tribute  such  an  exhibition  is  to 
the  influence  of  the  poor  manger  child  of  Beth¬ 
lehem  of  nineteen  hundred  years  ago,  who  af¬ 
terwards  said  he  had  “not  where  to  lay  his 
head”!  How  his  life  and  his  teachings  do 
really  sway  the  world! 

The  lectures  of  Professor  Gregory  of  Liepsic, 
and  Professor  Salmond  of  Aberdeen,  at  Union 
Seminary,  are  rare  privileges  for  which  the 
President  and  Board  have  onr  thanks  in  behalf 
of  the  whole  city  and  vicinity.  The  thinking 
people  of  this  region  are  an  important  factor 
in  onr  civilization.  An  appeal  to  them  is  a 
public  service  for  which  we  are  glad  person¬ 
ally,  and  as  a  public  representative. 

The  announcement  of  the  resignation  of  the 
Rev.  Charles  F.  Janes  of  his  pastorate  of  the 
Presbyterian  Ohnrcb  at  Onondaga  Valley, 
brings  a  very  deep  sorrow  to  a  great  number, 
both  of  those  within  and  without  this  ancient 
ohnroh.  Nothing  except  the  serious  state  of 
the  pastor's  health  could  have  broken  a  rela¬ 
tion  which  for  nearly  twenty  years  has  been 
signalized  for  its  harmony  of  tender  love  and 
fruitful  service.  No  member  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Syracuse  outranks  this  brother  in  scholarly 
attainments,  large  mindedness  and  the  graces 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  the  earnest  prayer  of 
thousands  of  hearts  that  a  season  of  entire  rest 
may  result  in  years  of  the  old  “labor  of  love.” 

G.  B.  S. 


UNDER  THE  CATALPA 

Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler  P.l). 

After  two  months  of  pleasant  sojourn  at  Bay 
Ridge  and  nearly  two  more  at  Mohonk,  I  find 
myself  once  more  at  home  beside  my  venerable 
oatalpa.  It  has  shaken  down  its  autumnal 
leaves;  but  tbe  gnarled  branches  wrestle  with 
the  winds  as  stoutly  as  ever.  The  oatalpa  be¬ 
longs  to  a  long-lived  family;  a  few  years  ago 
one  was  still  standing  in  Gray’s  Inn  gardens, 
London,  which  was  said  to  have  been  planted 
by  Lord  Bacon !  Speaking  of  the  longevity  of 
trees,  I  was  surprised  to  read  in  a  recent  At¬ 
lantic  Monthly  a  statement  by  that  eloquent 
poet  uf  the  forests,  John  Muir  (from  whom  the 
Muir  glacier  was  named  in  Alaska)  that  some 
of  the  Oalifornia  gigantic  sequoia  are  “thous¬ 
ands  of  years  old.  ’  ’  The  guides  to  the  ‘  ‘  big 
trees”  of  the  Mariposa  grove  told  Dr.  Schaff 
and  myself  the  same  thing  when  we  were  there 
in  1878  But  the  late  Professor  Le  Conte  of 
the  University  of  California— a  distinguished 
naturalist— informed  Dr.  Schaff  that  the  most 
careful  examinations  proved  that  the  oldest  of 
the  trees  could  not  be  over  eleven  or  twelve 
hundred  years  old.  Even  that  reckoning  would 
carry  them  back  to  tbe  days  of  Charlemagne! 

The  departure  of  Miss  Janetta  Alexander — 
announced  in  to-day’s  papers— removes  the  last 
survivor  of  the  seven  children  of  the  venerable 
Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  the  first  Professor  of 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  She  was  an 
only  daughter,  and  a  lady  of  remarkable  cul¬ 
ture  and  devoted  piety.  What  a  band  of  broth¬ 
ers  she  had— Dr.  James  W.  Alexander,  the  emi¬ 
nent  New  York  pastor;  Prof.  Joseph  Addison 
Alexander,  whom  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  pro¬ 
nounced  “the  most  remarkable  man  he  ever 
knew;”  Dr.  Samuel  D.  Alexauder,  the  pastor 
of  the  “Phillips  Church, ”  New  York;  Col. 
William  C.  Alexander,  President  of  the  Equit¬ 
able  Life  Insurance,  Company,  and  Henry 
Martyn  Alexander,  a  prominent  'lawyer  who 
died  last  year!  The  mother  of  this  gifted 
group  was  a  daughter  of  the  famous  “Blind 
Preacher”  of  Virginia,  Dr.  James  Waddell. 
The  name  of  Alexander  is  as  distinguished  in 
Presbyterianism  as  the  name  of  Beecher  among 
Congregational! sts.^^  2^y  acquaintance  with 
Miss  Janetta  Alexander  began  when  I  was  a 
student  in  Princeton  College ;  and  we  united 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church— on  confession 
of  faith — on  the  same  day,  in  March,  1840. 
Since  her  death,  I  cannot  now  recall  a  single 
intimate  friend  of  my  College  days  as  surviv¬ 
ing  in  dear  old  Princeton. 

I  went  thither  last  week  to  address  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  belong  to  the  “Philadelphian  So¬ 
ciety”  of  the  University — one  of  the  oldest 
organizations  of  Christian  students  in  this 
country.  It  is  my  custom  to  address  that  so¬ 
ciety  at  the  commencement  of  each  session ; 
and  I  was  glad  to  see  the  “  Mnrray-Dodge 
Hall”  crowded  with  students  on  last  Thursday 
evening.  There  are  over  six  hundred  members, 
and  if  they  are  only  faithful  to  their  Master, 
what  a  power  they  may  be  in  that  great  Uni¬ 
versity  I  Instead  of  observing  only  a  single  set 
“day  of  prayer  for  Colleges,”  it  seems  to  me 
that  continual  prayers  should  be  offered  for  an 
outpouring  of  tbe  Holy  Spirit  on  onr  educa¬ 
tional  institutions.  They  are  becoming  more 
and  more  secularized  in  the  main,  and  revivals 
are  less  frequent.  This  is  one  cause  for  the 
diminution  of  candidates  for  the  Gospel  min¬ 
istry. 

I  was  grieved  to  learn— as  doubtless  my 
readers  will  be — from  my  beloved  old  friend. 
Dr.  Newman  Hall  of  London,  that  a  bronchial 
attack  has  laid  him  aside  from  preaching  for 
several  weeks.  Instead  of  the  summons 
“preach  my  Gospel,  ”  the  Master’s  command 
has  been  “hold  thy  peace;”  and  obedience  to 
this  injunction  has  been  a  sore  trial  to  a  veteran 


of  eighty-five  who  has  preached  more  sermona 
than  any  other  man  now  living.  In  addition 
to  this  enforced  silence,  Dr.  Hall  is  deeply 
concerned  by  the  decision  of  his  successor  iu 
the  pastorate  of  “Christ  Church,”  the  Rev.  F. 
B.  Meyer,  to  resign  his  charge  next  year.  Of 
course  the  members  of  tbe  church  make  vehe¬ 
ment  remonstrance,  and  well  may  they  do  so. 
Mr.  Meyer's  pulpit  is  one  of  the  great  electrio 
burners  in  mighty  London ;  and  it  is  an  open 
question  whether  he  may  do  the  more  effective 
service  by  keeping  that  kindled,  or  by  carrying 
his  lamp  all  over  the  globe.  My  Brother 
Meyer — whom  I  cordially  love — must  decide 
this  question  of  conscience  for  himself;  but 
mighty  London  has  suffered  already  by  the 
break-down  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes 
in  health,  and  by  the  transfer  of  the  eloquent 
G.  Campbell  Morgan  from  his  great  church  to 
an  itinerancy  in  this  country. 

The  withdrawal  of  two  such  eminent  preach¬ 
ers  as  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Meyer  raises  anew 
the  question  of  the  settled  pastorate  and  the 
itinerancy.  All  other  things  being  equal,  I 
would  oast  my  humble  vote  for  the  former. 
Certainly  a  Spurgeon  settled  in  London,  a 
Guthrie  in  Edinburgh,  a  Maolaren  in  Manches¬ 
ter  and  a  Dale  in  Birmingham  wrought  a  more 
permanent  work  than  if  he  had  “gone  on  the 
road.  ’  ’  I  shall,  of  course,  be  confronted  by  tbe 
name  of  Moody.  But  Mr.  Moody  was  not  an 
ordained  minister  installed  over  a  ohnroh,  and 
leaving  it  for  itinerant  labors.  He  was  a  lay¬ 
man,  who,  when  his  extraordinary  gifts  became 
apparent,  was  led  by  Providence  into  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  evangelistic  campaign  on  both  sides 
of  the  sea.  And  the  Almighty  does  not  create 
more  than  one  Moody  in  a  century.  No  man 
exalted  more  highly  the  responsibility,  the  op¬ 
portunities  and  the  permanent  influence  of  the 
Zealous  and  consecrated  pastor  than  did  my 
beloved  brother  Moody. 

It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  Gen¬ 
eral  MildS  has  come  to  the  support  of  General 
Daggett  in  favor  of  retaining  the  present  law 
in  regard  to  the  army-canteen.  An  officer  in 
command  of  a  military  post  sent  a  letter  this 
week  to  tbe  New  York  Evening  Post,  confirm¬ 
ing  from  his  own  experience  the  opinions  of 
Daggett  and  Miles.  There  will  be  a  hot  fight 
in  Congress  this  year  over  this  question.  My 
hope  is  that  the  members  from  contested  dis¬ 
tricts  will  not  dare  to  arouse  the  opposition  of 
the  friends  of  temperance  by  voting  for  tbe  re¬ 
peal  of  the  law.  When  onr  government  asks  a 
man  to  enter  its  army,  it  has  no  right  to  thrust 
tbe  temptation  of  an  alcoholic  drink  into  his 
face,  whether  it  bear  the  name  of  beer  or 
whiskey. 

Brooklyn,  November  1, 1901. 


Ministerial  Personals 


The  Rev.  Henry  M.  Goodell  has  removed 
from  Chicago  Heights,  Ill.,  to  Pasadena,  Cal. 

The  address  of  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Barton  is 
changed  from  Caldwell,  Ida.,  to  Union,  Ore. 

The  address  of  the  Rev.  George  Knox  is 
changed  from  Winona  Lake  to  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  2517  Ashland  avenue. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Boardman  D.  D. ,  LL.  D. 
has  removed  from  Maryville,  Tenn  ,  to  Bloom¬ 
field,  N.  J. 

Tbe  address  of  the  Rev.  C.  B.  H.  Martin 
D.  D.  is  changed  from  Danville,  Ky. ,  to  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  420  W.  Oak  street. 

The  Rev.  John  Rea  has  accepted  a  call  to 
Boyne  City,  Mich. 

Mr.  H.  O.  Wilson  has  accepted  a  call  to 
Mishawaka,  Ind. 

The  address  of  the  Rev.  D.  B.  Rogers  has 
been  changed  from  Philadelphia  to  Canons- 
bnrg.  Pa. 
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Edmond  Andros  became  Governor  of  all  New 
England.  Having  authority  from  King  James 
II.  he  demanded  the  surrender  of  all  the  charters 
from  all  the  colonies,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  consolidated  into  one  colony. 

Our  plucky  Connecticut  fathers"  determined 
never  to  surrender  their  beloved  charter,  and 
Andros  came  to  Hartford  to  obtain  it. 

The  story  of  that  conference  held  by  candle 
our  light  between  Governor  Andros  and  the  General 
their  Assembly  is  one  of  the  picturesque  bits  of  Hart¬ 
ford’s  history;  of  how,  when  the  charter  was 
by  a  fair  purchase,  the  land  upon  which  they  brought  and  laid  upon  the  table  the  lights  were 
— -1_J.  suddenly  extinguished,  and  in  the  confusion  and 

darkness  Captain  Wadsworth  spirited  away  the 
charter  and  hid  it  in  the  hollow  of  an  old  oak 
tree,  known  ever  since  as  the  historic  “Charter 
Oak.”  The  tree  remained  standing  until  1866. 

This  charter  became  the  basis  of  the  new  con¬ 
stitution  in  1818 . 

Tlie  territory  of  New  Haven  was  also  conveyed 
to  the  Connecticut  colony  by  this  charter.  Until 
that  time  New  Haven  was  practically  indepen¬ 
dent  and  run  upon  the  same  lines  of  govern¬ 
ment  as  Hartford. 

There  was  quite  a  conflict 
between  the  colonies  as  to 
'  ■  I  which  should  be  the  capi¬ 
at  tal,  but upon  the  ,^9th  o 

.  October,  1662,  a  law  was 

passed  by  the  General  As- 
‘  sembly  making  Hartford 

'  .■  j  However,  as  New  Haven 

was  very  sensitive  about 
the  matter,  in  1701  that 
city  was  made  associate 
capital  with  Hartford,  the 
sessions  of  the  General  As- 
sembly  being  held  alter- 
nately  between  the  two. 

This  .  arrangement  con- 
tinned  until  1873,  when 
Hartford  was  made  the 

One  of  the  greatest  ex- 
ploits  of  the  Revolutionary 

’  iBi  conderoga,  was  planned  in 

,  this  city.  Here  Washington 

heard  of  the  .  treachery  of 
^  Arnold,  and  here  took  place 
the  famous  meeting  bet- 
ween  Washington  and  Ro- 
I  chambeau,  which  an  eye- 
.  .  i  witness  has  described  as 

being  li^  the  “meeting  of 
two  natlRis.” 

THs  OHARTXB  OAK  Hartford  owes  much  to 

the  Old  First  Ohurch,  not 

Stone  was  the  chaplain  of  the  band  of  ninety  only  for  the  important  part  which  it  had  in  the 
men  who  set  forth  upon  this  expedition,  and  founding  of  the  city,  but  also  for  the  rich 

helped  them  much  by  his  prayers  and  counsel.  contributions  that  its  pastors  have  given  to  the 

“Throughout  all  the  hardships  and  dangers  field  of  literature, 
which  threatened  them,  the  Lord  had  watch  Thomas  Hooker,  the  first  pastor,  was  also  the 
over  them  and  made  of  that  small  band  a  mighty  first  author  of  Hartford,  and  his  “Sermon  on 
force  that  has  done  much  to  shape  the  destiny  of  Democracy”  has  been  called  “his  most  distin' 
the  nation.”  For  the  first  constitution  known  to  guishing  and  abiding  monument.” 
history  was  framed  by  these  pioneers  of  freedom  Among  the  other  pastors  of  this  church,  the 
in  1639,  and  Hartford  may  proudly  claim  the  Rev,  Nathan  Strong,  Dr.  Joel  Hawes,  and  Dr 
honor  of  being  the  birthplace  of  American  liber-  George  Leon  Walker,  have  written  much  that 
ty,  as  the  shaping  of  the  Constitution  of  the  has  enriched  the  world  of  letters. 

United  States  was  largely  influenced  by  this  flrst  Brief  mention  must  be  made  of  that  remarkable 
one.  man.  Dr.  Joel  Hawes,  for  nearly  fifty  years  pas- 

In  order  to  maintain  the  independent  govern-  tor  of  the  First  or  Centre  Church, 
ment  set  up  under  the  constitution,  a  charter  Brought  up  under  adverse  circumstances,  with 
was  necessary.  no  religious  training,  it  was  not  until  he  was 

One  was  drawn  up  and  presented  to  the  King  eighteen  years  of  age  that  he  experienced  any 
Charles  II.,  by  Governor  John  Winthrop,  a  man  religious  impressions. 

eminently  fitted  for  this  mission.  He  was  sue-  About  that  time  he  became  a  Christian,  and 
cessful  in  his  undertaking  and  the  charter  rec-  soon  after  determined  to  enter  the  ministry.  His 
ognizing  the  rights  of  the  colony  to  maintain  struggle  for  an  education  was  a  severe  one,  but 
their  independent  government  was  obtained,  from  it  he  emerged  strong,  spiritually  and  men- 


The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Hartford 


A  SKETCH  OF  THE  CITY  OF  HARTFORD  learning,  possessed  many 

qualities  which  endeared  him  to  the  people.  To 
.Blarearet  Grierson  birthplace  in  England  Hartford  owes  her 

The  nucleus  of  Hartford  was  formed  by  some  name, 
of  the  first  members  of  the  old  First  Church,  now  Unlike  many  of  the  colonists  in  America, 

known  as  the  Centre  Church.  forefathers  were  honorable  and  just  in 

This  church  was  founded  at  Kewtown,  now  treatment  of  the  Indians,and  obtained  from  them 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  but  its  members,  de-  1 
siring  more  land,  greater  independence,  and  a  settled. 

freer  form  of  government  than  that  of  the  Mas-  The  Rev.  Samuel  Stone  and  Elder  William 
sachusetts  Colony,  obtained  permission  from  the  Goodwin  were  the  agents  who  negociated  with 
court  to  seek  another  field.  Sequassen,  sachem  of  the  Suckiaug  Indians,  by 

In  May  and  June,  1636,  this  small  band  of  whom  this  region  was  inhabited,  for  the  purchase 
pioneers  made  the  long  and  toilsome  journey  of  this  land. 

through  the  wilderness,  carrying  the  wife  of  In  1637  the  colony  was  in  great  danger  of  ex- 
their  leader,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker,  on  a  litter,  termination  from  the  Pequot  Indians,  who  dwelt 
because  of  infirmity,  and  after  enduring  many  near  where  New  London  now  is. 
hardships,  they  found  their  promised  land  in  the  Finally  an  attack  was  made  upon  them  at  the 
spot  we  now  call  Hartford.  Pequot  Fort,  where  the  tribe  was  exterminated. 

The  leaders  of  this  band  of  emigrants  ve  and  their  power  broken. 
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the  Oentre  Church,  and  his  pastorate  there  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  that  the  church  has 
ever  had.  Many  were  the  revivals  which  took 
plaoe  there,  permanent  in  their  effects,  and  far- 
reaching  in  their  results. 

Since  Hooker’s  day  Hartford  has  sent  many 
distinguished  men  and  women  into  the  field  of 
literature. 

The  names  of  Noah  Webster,  Horace  Bushnell 
(well  known  by  the  beautiful  park  which  bears 
his  name),  Mrs.  Sigourney,  Rose  Terry  Cooke, 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Charles  Dudley  Warner, 


purposes,  among  them  Trinity  Collie,  beauti¬ 
fully  situated  on  a  high  bluff  of  rocks,  the 
geological  formation  of  which  is  particularly 
interesting. 

The  first  school  for  the  deaf  in  America  was 
founded  in  Hartford,  and  it  now  also  contains 
good  institutions  for  the  blind. 

The  high  place  that  Connecticut  now  takes  in 
the  cause  of  education  is  due  principally  to  the 
untiring  efforts  for  educational  reform,  of  Dr. 
Henry  Bernard,  one  of  the  greatest  of  educators, 
of  whom  it  has  been  said  that  “he  has  done  more 
than  any  other  ten  men  in  New  England  for  edu¬ 
cation.’’  Hartford  may  well  be  proud  of  this  no¬ 
ble  man  who  has  revolutionized  the  cause  of 
education  throughout  the  whole  nation. 

So  out  of  the  stragglings  and  hardships  of  a 
few  grand,  heroic  souls,  has  evolved  the  beauti- 
tiful  city  of  Hartford ;  rich  in  sacred  memories, 
its  history  vivid  with  thrilling  events,  a  city  of 
beautiful  homes  and  public  buildings,  among 
which  stands  the  Capitol,  grand  and  stately, 
many  churches  and  schools,  great  factories  con¬ 
tributing  much  to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and 
surrounded  by  its  many  charming  parks,  lasting 
monuments  of  its  public  spirited  citizens,  it  is 
altogether  a  city  to  be  proud  of. 


ganized.  The  services  were  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  R.  R.  Thompson,  of  Tariffville,  and  the  ser¬ 
mon  preached  by  the  Rev.  James  Harvey,  D.D. 
of  Thompsonville,  from  Eph.  ii,  19-23.  Thirity! 
three  members  were  enrolled,  and  James  Mc¬ 
Millan  and  Joseph  Parks  were  chosen  and  or¬ 
dained  Ruling  Elders.  Toward  winter  it  was 
found  necessary  to  make  a  change  in  the  place  of 
meeting,  and  Wadsworth  Hall,  on  the  corner  of 
Main  and  Wells  streets,  was  secured.  This  hall 


A  BRIEF  RECORD  OF  THE  CHURCH 


HOBAOK  BCSHHKIil. 

Samuel  Clemens  (Mark  Twain),  and  many  others 
who  have  claimed  Hartford  as  their  homes,  are 
household  words,  and  are  known  throughout  the 
world. 

The  name  of  Mrs.  Stowe  will  always  be  held  in 
reverence  in  every  land,  as  through  her  book, 
“Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,”  she  was 
one  of  the  instruments  which 
brought  about  the  freedom  of 
the  slaves,  and  removed  the 
blot  of  slavery  from  our  land. 

One  of  the  most  pictur¬ 
esque  and  interesting  spots  in 
Hartford  is  that  part  called 
the  “  Poet’s  Oomer,”  where 
that  little  coterie  of  authors, 

“  Mark  Twain,”  Mrs.  Stowe, 

Charles  Dudley  Warner,  and 
Richard  Burton  had  their 
homes. 

Henry  Howard  Brownell, 
the  war  poet,  and  Henry  O. 

Mack,  the  most  popular  song¬ 
writer  of  the  war  era,  were 
both  citizens  of  Hartford. 

“The  Bay  Fight,”  written 
by  Mr.  Brownell,  and 
“Marching  Through  Georgia” 
by  Mr.  Mack  are  productions 
which  have  thrilled  many 
hearts. 

There  are  many  places  of 
interest  in  this  city,  but  the 
one  that  appeals  most  to  the 
patriotic  heart,  I  think,  is  the 
old  cemetery,  back  of  the 
Center  Church.  In  this  rests 
the  dust  of  the  noble  pioneers 
to  whom  we  owe  so  much. 

For  years  forgotten  and  negs 
lected,  it  has  at  last  received 
the  'honor  due  to  it,  and  is 
rapidly  being  made  a  place  of 
beauty. 

Since  her  early  days  Hartford  has  always  been 
at  the  front  in  educational  interests,  and  con¬ 
tains  many  splendid  buildings  for  educational 


The  first  steps  toward  the  formation  of  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  Hartford  were  taken  in  July, 
1861,  when  the  Rev.  James  Ely  visited  the  city, 
at  the  request  of  Presbytery,  and  preached  at 
“Gilman’s  Saloon,”  a  hall  in  the  third  story  of  a 
building  on  Main  Street,  nearly  opposite  to  Grove. 
About  sixty  people  were  present.  From  that 
time  regular  services  were  maintained,  and  after 
a  few  weeks  the  congregation  secured  Washing¬ 
ton  Hall,  on  the  corner  of  Market  and  Temple 
Streets,  as  a  place  of  worship.  Soon  after  the 
commencement  of  the  work,  Mr.  Thomas  S. 
Childs,  a  graduate  of  Princeton  Seminary,  was 
called  to  take  charge  of  the  new  enterprise. 

In  October  a  petition  for  the  organization  of  a 


NATHAN  HAU 

was  fitted  up  by  the  ladies,  and  became  the  first 
real  home  of  the  congregation. 

The  first  communion  was  administered  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  1852,  by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Wells,  of  Wil¬ 
liamsburg,  N.  Y.,  at  which  time  fifteen  persons 
were  received  by  profession  of  their  fath,  and  one 
by  letter.  Mr.  Childs  was  ordained  and  installed 
pastor  of  the  church  on  June  80  of  the  same  year> 


church,  signed  by  forty-seven  persons,  was  pre-  Rev.  A.  H.  Dumont,  of  Newburyport,  R.  I. 
sented  to  Presbytery,  and  on  November  4  the  preaching  the  sermon  from  the  text.  Acts  zi. 
First  Pretbyterian  Church  of  Hartford  was  or-  “  For  he  was  a  good  man,  and  full  of  the  Holy 
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Brown,  D.  D.  of  New  Haven,  and  the  Rev.  O.  S. 
Dean,  D  D.  of  Patterson,  N.  Y* 


Sixteen  Ruling  Elders  have  served  tlie  church 
as  follows : 

Mr.  Joseph  Parks . 1861-63 

Mr.  James  McMillan . 1851-65 

Mr.  Alexander  Curry . 1865-’93 

Mr.  Alexander  Spencer . 1863-’91 

Mr.  John  P.  Harbison . 1863-’75 

Mr.  Luman  Warner . 1870-’76 

Mr.  John  K.  Watson . 1870-’9l 

Dr.  H.  Hannon . 1860-’63 

Dr.  Geo.  W.  Carpenter . 1881-’88 

Dr.  Thomas  H.  Stock  well . 1881-94 

Dr.  Alexander  Watson . 1892 — 

Dr.  Frederick  Westward . 1893-’96 

Dr.  John  Johnston . 1892-’01 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Carey . 1896-’98 

Mr.  John  Gray . is98 — 

Mr.  Alexander  D.  McKinnon . 1899 — 


During  the  fifty  years  of  the  life  of  the  church 
it  has  received  into  its  commi.ssiun  1,313  persons, 
648  being  on  profession  of  faith. 


According  to  the  minutes  of  the  last  General 
Assembly  this  chur>  h  has  313  communicant 
members,  and  140  Sunday  School  members.  Its 
contributions  last  year  to  Home  Missions  were 
$243,  to  Foreign  Missions  $111, and  toother  causes 
including  congregational  expenses  $3,043. 


Ghost  and  of  faith ;  and  much  people  were  added 
unto  the  Lord.” 

The  question  of  securing  a  permanent  home 
for  the  congregation  was  at  once  raised,  and  in 
1853  the  old  South  Baptist  Church  on  the  comer 
of  Main  and  Sheldon  streets  was  purchased  for 
the  sum  of  $10,000.  Earnest  friends  of  the  new 
church,  both  in  Hartford  and  New  York,  aided  in 
raising  the  funds  necessary  to  hold  the  property. 
Notwithstanding  the  financial  question  was  a 
difficult  one  and  remained  so  for  many  years,  the 


mensions  123  x  67  feet;  the  total  cost  of  the  lot 
and  buildings  was  about  $70,000. 

The  years  of  1874  and  1876  were  a  period  of 
dissension  in  the  church  and  a  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  withdrew  from  its  fellowship. 

A  great  blessing  followed  the  visit  of  Messrs. 
Moody  and  Sankey  to  the  city  in  1877  and  1878. 
About  sixty  persons  united  on  profession  of  their 
faith.  Another  result  of  the  revival,  one  of  very 
great  benefit  to  the  church,  was  the  organization 
of  a  young  people’s  association,  which  has  always 
exerted  a  great  influence  in 
the  spiritual  and  social  activi* 
ties  of  the  church. 

Dr.  Hodge  resigned  his  pas* 
torate  in  May,  1892,  after  a 
service  of  twenty-eight  years. 
The  pulpit  remained  vacant 
until  March,  1894,  when  the 
Rev.  William  W.  Breckenridge 
was  called  to  the  pastorate. 
He  supplied  the  pulpit  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  and  was  in¬ 
stalled  as  pa  tor  on  November 
13,  of  the  same  year.  The 
sermon  on  this  occasion  was 
preached  by  Rev.  John  Reid, 
D.  D.,  of  Yonkers,  N.Y.  Other 
parts  were  taken  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Aspinwall  Hodge,  D.D.,  the 
Rev.  H.  A.  Davenport  o 
Bridgeport,  the  Rev.  F.  S.  M. 


church  was  otherwise  prosperous,  and  the  out¬ 
look  very  hopeful.  In  1855  the  session  was  en¬ 
larged  by  the  election  to  the  eldership  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Ourry.  Dr.  H.  Hannon  was  chosen 
in  1860,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Spencer  and  Mr.  John 
P.  Harbison  in  1863. 

The  introduction  of  instrumental  music  into 
the  .church  service,  together  with  certain  ques¬ 
tions  which  arose  regarding  the  use  of  hymns,  led 
to  the  withdrawal,  in  1861,  of  some  thirty  or  forty 
members,  who,  with  others,  formed  a  United 
Presbyterian  Ohurch.  A  separate  existence  was 
maintained  for  a  number  of  years,  but  was  finally 
abandoned— a  number  of  those  who  had  left  the 
church  returning  to  its  fellowship. 

Dr.  Ohiids  resigned  the  pastoral  charge  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1665.  but  continued  to  supply  the  pulpit 
until  the  following  February,  when  the  Rev.  J. 
Aspinwall  Hodge  was  called  to  the  pastorate. 
He  began  his  labors  at  once,  and  was  installed 
on  May  4,  1866.  The  sermon  on  the  occasion 
was  preached  by  Rev.  E.  R.  Beadle,  D.D.,  of 
Philadelphia. 

The  old  edifice  on  Main  street  was,  at  this  time, 
found  to  need  many  repairs,  and  after  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  situation,  it  was  decided  to 
erect  a  new  building.  A  lot  was  secured  on  the 
corner  of  Capitol  avenue  (then  College  street) 
and  Clinton  street,  and  the  chapel  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $17, 000.  The  last  service  w.as  held  in  the 
old  church  on  February  23,  1868,  and  on  the 
evening  of  February  28  the  chapel  was  dedica¬ 
ted.  On  Sunday,  November  29  of  the  same  year, 
the  chapel  was  damaged  by  fire  to  the  amount  of 
$1,600,  which  was  covered  by  insurance.  While 
the  necessary  repairs  were  being  made  the  con¬ 
gregation  worshiped  in  St.  James  Episcopal 
Church,  at  the  cordial  invitation  of  the  Rector  of 
the  Parish.  The  corner-stone  of  the  church  edi¬ 
fice  was  laid  on  the  12th  of  July,  1869,  with  ap¬ 
propriate  services.  Addresses  were  made  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  S.  Childs.  D.  D.,  the  Rev.  E.  R. 
Beadle.  D.  D.  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Rev.  N 
J.  Burton,  D.  D.  of  the  Park  Congregational 
Ohurch.  The  building  was  completed  and  dedi¬ 
cated  on  May  17,  1870.  The  Rev.  John  Hall,  D- 
D.,  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Ohurch  of  New 
York  Oity,  preached  the  sermon,  and  addresses 
were  made  by  members  of  Presbytery  and  min¬ 
isters  of  the  city. 

The  building  is  of  Oonnecticut  granite,  with 
trimmings  of  Ohio  and  Portland  stone.  In  dl- 
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THE  FIRST  PASTOR 

The  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Childs, 

D.D.,  the  first  pastor  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Presbyterian  Church,  was 
born  in  Springfield,  Mass  ,  and 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Univer-tity 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  and 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
in  1851. 

He  was  called  to  take  ('haree  of 
the  church  at  its  very  beginning, 
and  to  him  is  very  largely  due  the 
success  of  the  effort  to  establish 
a  Presbyterian  Ohurch  in  this  old 
New  England  city. 

Upon  his  shoulders  fell  the 
burden  which  always  goes  with 
new  church  enterprise — both  the 
spiritual  care  of  the  (larish  and 
the  raising  of  the  necessary  funds 
to  carry  on  the  work  He  re 
mained  with  the  church  fourteen 
years,  resigning  in  1865,  to  ac¬ 
cept,  the  pastorate  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  at  Nor¬ 
walk,  Ot. 

Ho  has  also  filled  professor¬ 
ships  in  Wooster  University,  Ohio, 
and  Hartford  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary. 

Going  over  to  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  he  became 
Arch  deacon  of  Washington. 

D.  C.,  holding  the  office  for  four 
years,  and  he  is  now  minister  of 
All  Saints’  Church,  of  Chevy 
Chase,  Maryland. 

Dr.  Ohiids  has  been  chaplain  of 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion  since  its  organization.  The  University  of  Dr. 
New  York  has  conferred  upon  him  the  degrees  the 
of  A.M.  and  D.D. 

He  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  works,  among 
them  being  "Heritage  and  Peace,”  "Is  Expia¬ 
tion  a  Fiction?”  "Christ  His  Own  Witness,” 
‘Claims  of  the  Ministry,”  "Lost  Faith,”  "Diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  Scriptnre  Tested  by  the  Laws  of 
Evidence.”  and  “How  shall  the  Spiritual  Life 
and  the  Power  of  the  Church  be  Increased.” 

The  corner-stone  of  the  neWchtiroh  of  which 
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Childs  is  now  rector  was  laid  on  June  10  of 
present  year. 


Eaith,  wise  from  all  the  foolish  past. 

Shall  peradventnre  ball  at  last 
The  advent  of  that  morn  divine. 

When  nations  shall  as  forests  grow. 
Wherein  the  oak  bates  not  the  pine, 

Nor  birches  wish  the  cedars  woe, 

Bnt  all  in  their  nnlikeness  blend. 
Confederate  to  one  common  end. 

— WTfltam  Watwn. 
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THE  SECOND  PASTOR 

The  Rev.  J.  Aspinvrall  Hodge,  D.D.,  second 
pa8tcr~of_the,church,’^was'bom  in  Philadelphia 


in  1831.  He  was  graduated  irom  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania  in  1851,  and  Princeton 
Thelogical  Seminary  four  years  later.  In  1856 
he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Philadelphia,  and  called  to  the  pastorate  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa., 
where  he  remained  ten  years.  He,was  called  to 


be  pastor  of  the  Hartford  church  in  1866,  and 
continued  in  the  oflBce  until  1892,  having  served 
the  church  for  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years 
Under  his  ministry  the  pres¬ 
ent  substantial  and  beautiful 
edifice  was  built.  From  the 
time  of  his  resignation*  of  the 
Hartford  church  until  this 
dresent  year,  he  occupied  the 
chair  of  "  Biblical  Instruction 
and  Church  Polity”  in  Lin¬ 
coln  University,  Oxford,  Pa. 
He  was  married  in  1856  tcMiss 
Charlotte  Morse,  daughter  of 
Sidney  Morse,  of  New  York, 
one  of  the  foundei's  of  the 
New  York  Observer.  Of  his 
four  sons  three  are  now  in  the 
ministry  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Princeton  University 
conferred  upon  him  the  de. 
gree  of  D.D. 

Dr.  Hodge  was  the  author  of 
a  number  of  works  which  have 
attractei  wide  attention. 
“What  is  Presbyterian  Law?” 
published  in  1882,  is  a  re¬ 
view  of  long  study  of  the 
forms  of  government  and 
rulings  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly. 

In  1888  “Theology  and  the 
Shorter  Catechism,”  and  ‘  ‘  Rec¬ 
ognition  After  Death”  were 
published,  and  more  recently 
a  manual  entitled,  “The  Rul¬ 
ing  Elder  at  Work.” 

Services  in  memory  of 
Mr.  Hodge  and  his  work 
were  held  in  the  Hartford 
church  on  July  25,  addresses 
being  made  by  the  Rev. 
Joseph  H.  Twichell,  the  Rev.  Prof.  Gillett, 
of  the  Theological  Seminary,  and  by  the 
Rev.  W.  W.  Breckinridge,  pastor  of  the 
church. 

Memorial  services  were  also  held  at  Lincoln 
University  on  October  17. 


The  Anniversary  Services 

The  first  service  of  the  anniversary  celebration 
was  held  Sunday  morning,  November  3d.  The 
communion  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  celebrated, 
and  twelve  new  members  admitted  into  the 
church,  nine  being  on  profession  of  their  faith. 
The  congregation  was  one  of  the  largest  that  has 
assembled  in  the  church  for  years,  many  mem¬ 
bers  who  live  out  of  town,  and  former  members 
who  severed  their  membership  by  reason  of  re¬ 
moval  from  the  city,  were  present. 

The  church  was  neatly  decorated  for  the  event. 
A  profusion  of  palms  and  rich  chrysanemum 
blossoms  were  arranged  about  the  pulpit.  Along 
the  front  of  the  gallery  at  the  rear  of  the  church 
were  decorations  of  white  and  delicate  blue, 
neatly  festooned  and  showing  to  advantage.  The 
pastor,  Rev.  W.  W.  Breckenridge,  was  assisted  in 
the  service  by  the  Rev.  Francis  Brown,  D.D.,  of 
Union  Thelogical  Seminary,  who  made  the  ad¬ 
dress  on  “The  Sacrament  as  a  witness  and  a 
Revelation.” 

It  was  an  occasion  of  very  great  i-ejoicing  for 
the  congregation.  After  the  communion  service 
the  pastor  made  a  statement  regarding  the  Anni¬ 
versary  offering  for  the  debt  of  the  chmch.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  effort  to  raise  the  old,  long-stand¬ 
ing  indebtedness  of  the  church  will  meet  with 
complete  success.  A  number  of  large  gifts  have 
been  made  for  this  purpose  during  the  last  week, 
and  others  have  promised  to  give  assistance  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  second  service  was  held  Sunday  evening 
at.7 :80  o’clock,,the,large^auditorium_being  again 


filled  with  worshippers.  The  services  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  pastor  of  the  church.  A  choir  of 
fourteen  voices  led  the  singing  of  the  hymns,  and 
rendered  the  anthem  “  “  Blessed  Be  the  Name  of 
the  Lord.” 

Prof.  Lewis  B.  Paton  of  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary  offered  prayer,  and  Prof.  Francis 
Brown,  D.D.,  preached  the  sermon  on 

Presbyterianism  and  the  Church  of  Christ. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  Prof.  Francis 
Brown’s  sermon: 

Ephesians  4:16,  (R.  V.)  From  whom  all  the 
body,  fitly  framed  and  knit  together  through 
that  which  every  joint  supplieth,  according  to 
the  working  in  due  measure  of  each  several  part, 
maketh  the  increase  of  the  body  unto  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  itself  in  love. 

To  understand  an  occasion  like  this  we  must 
understand  the  Chutch 
of  Christ  All  the 
members  of  one  body 
contributory  to  that 
body,  with  Christ  the 
head  of  all,  is  the 
Apostle’s  figure  of 
Christ’s  Church. 

The  whole  Church 
of  Christ  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  fact  in  every 
local  celebration  like 
this.  This  local  church 
is  a  slip  from  an  ancient 
and  widespreading  tree.  The  same  is  true  of 
Presbyterians’  taken  together.  We  ^are’  only  a 


branch  of  the  church,  not  the  whole  church ,  nor 
the  final  stage  in  the  development. 

The  Church  of  Christ  is  made  up  of  Christian 
people.  A  Christian  is  one  who  is  united  to 
Christ.  This  is  a  vital  union.  All  persons  in  this 
vital  union  are  in  Christ’s  Church.  It  follows 
that  there  is  only  one  church  in  all  the  world, 
and  that  all  Christians  are  members  of  the  same 
church.  We  have  made  other  discoveries.  The 
New  Testament  does  not  sustain  us  in  this, 
St. Paul  rebuked  the  beginning  of  it  in  Corinthians 
(I.  Cor,  1 12-13.)  You  cannot  parcel  out  Christ. 
The  situation  is  wrong. 

It  does  not  follow  that  we  are  to  blame.  But 
divisions  have  come,  because  of  failure,  some¬ 
where  to  think  and  act  in  the  spirit  of  Christ. 
The  Reformation  became  a  schism  because  the 
hierarchy  could  not  bo  w  to  the  real  voice  of  Christ, 
and  those  who  were  driven  out  were  not  the 
schismatics. 

We  can  keep  our  skirts  clean  of  complicity  in 
the  wrong  by  rooting  out  the  sectarian  spirit 
from  our  hearts,  and  praying  earnestly  foj  the 
unity  of  the  church,  which  God  will  hasten  in  his 
time. 

Therefore  we  may  all  be  thinking  now  of  the 
contribution  which  Presbyterianism  can  make  to 
the  future  church,  things  which  it  does  not  mo¬ 
nopolize,  but  does  possess,  and  holds  for  the  sake 
of  all.  Some  illustrations  follow : 

I.  It  has  a  history — a  record  of  faith  and  of 
achievement,  the  inspired  and  teaching  of  which 
is  for  all  the  church. 

II.  It  has  a  church  order,  the  principle  of  which 
is  represntation,  which  is  sure  to  find  a  large 
place  in  the  management  of  the  vast  concerns  of 
the  future  church. 

III.  It  has  the  preaching  habit.  The  man 
with  a  message  to  the  fore.  We  are  recovering 
usages  of  noble  worship.  We  must  not  lose  the 
power  of  the  pulpit. 

IV.  It  has  the  religious  imagination,  making 
real  things  seem  real,  vivifying  facts.  We  must 
pass  on  to  the  whole  church  whatever  power 
we  have  of  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible. 

V.  It  has  a  strong  theology.  This  needs  to 
be  fashioned  out  of  present  experience,  con¬ 
structed  in  the  new  light  which  God  is  causing 
to-day  to  break  forth  from  His  Holy  Word, 
framed  in  the  language  of  the  modern  religious 
life,  and  not  set  to  do  what  theology  cannot  do 
— serve  as  a  barrier  to  keep  out  the  unfit,  or  as 
a  test  of  character.  Rightly  conceived,  and  held 
and  used,  our  theology  has  a  large  place  among 
the  treasures  of  the  coming  church. 

VI.  It  has  moral  power.  It  has  always  shown, 
not  as  its  monopoly,  but  in  an  emphatic  sense,  an 
earnest  conception  of  life,  it  has  exalted  char¬ 
acter,  it  has  taught  to  obey  God.  This  ethical 
force  is  needed  in  the  world,  and  will  be  needed, 
and  it  is  a  fit  contribution,  from  whatever  quar¬ 
ter,  to  the  life  of  the  coming  church. 

That  church  is  still  a  vision.  Meantime  we  are 
bidden  (1).  To  use  and  develop  the  gifts  we  have. 
(2).  To  love  all  whom  our  God  loves,  and  work 
with  all  his  servants.  (8).  To  pray  “  They  King¬ 
dom  come.” 

[Ended  by  quoting,  I  Ck>r.  3: 22,  23  . 

THE  NEXT  DAY  1 

Monday  evening  at  6  o’clock  a  very  delightful 
luncheon  was  served  in  the  parlors  by  the  ladies 
of  the^church.  Eight  persons  were  present  who 
have  attended  the  church  since  its  organization 
fifty  years  ago.  Others  present  were  the  elders 
and  trustees,  members  of  Presbytery  and  min¬ 
isters  of  the  city.  A  social  time  was  enjoyed 
\mtil  7:45  o’clock  when  the  formal  exercises 
began  in  the  auditorium  of  the  church.  The 
special  exercises  arranged  for  the  celebration  of 
the  occasion  were  opened  by  the  singing  of  the 
Hymn,  “The  Church’s  One  Foundation,”  by  the 
choir  and  congregation.  The  Rev.  F.  A.  M. 
Brown,  D.D.,  of  New  Haven,  offered  prayer, 
after  which  a^brief  ’  record  of^the  fifty  years  dL 
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the  life  of  the  churchwas  read  by  Mr,  A.  D.  Mac-  THE  INTERNATIONAL  UNION ’MISSION  the  neoeaiity  of  the  new  birth  and  full  oonee- 
Kinnon.  Mrs.  Martha  Roulston  sang  “  The  Peni-  **  oration  to  God  (John  ill.  8,  16;  Aota  It.  18; 

tent,’’by  Van  de  Water,  and  greetings  were  given  On  February  22, '1900,  at  the  oity  of'Darjeel-  Rom.  vi.  1-14,  vili.  1-17,  xll.  1,  2;  Tituaii.il* 


14,  etc. ) ;  the  infilling  of  the  Holy  Spirit''  for 
the  aervioe  of  Ohriat  (John  vii.  87,  88;  Eph.  i. 
14,  15,  iv.  80,  V.  18;  1  Theas.  i.  9,  10,  t.  28, 
eto. ) ;  the  recognition  of  the  whole  Bible  aa 
God’s  inapired  Word  (Psalm  oxix.  1-8;  Matt, 
xiv.  85 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  16,  17 ;  Heb.  xiii.  8 ; 
James  v.  18-15,  eto.);  the  second  personal  com¬ 
ing  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Acts  i.  9-11;  1 
Thes  iv.  15-18;  James  v.  8;  2  Peter  iii;  Rev. 
xxii.  7,  12,  20;  Dan.  ii.  44,  vii.  zV22,  27). 

The  International  Union  Mission  is  an  inde¬ 
pendent,  interdenominational  organization,  in¬ 
corporated  under  and  safeguarded  by  the  laws 
of  the  state  of  New  York.  In  connection  with 
the  general  work  of  a  missionary  society  it  acts 
as  forwarding  agent  for  transmitting  money  to 
any  mission  worker  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
and  this  wholly  without  charge  or  fees  of  any 
kind. 

Its  aim  is,  by  the  help  of  God,  to  work  for 
the  evangelization  of  the  heathen  world  as 
thoroughly,  practically  and  economically  as 
possible. 

The  Mission  is  strictly  evangelical,  and  em¬ 
braces  members  of  all  the  leading  denomina¬ 
tions  of  Ohristians,  who,  at  the  same  time,  are 
expected  to  remain  and  work  in  their  own 
churches.  The  work  is  supported  entirely  by 
the  freewill  offering  of  the  Lord’s  people.  No 
more  will  be  expended  than  thus  received, 
going  into  debtin  such  a  work  aa  this  being  con¬ 
sidered  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  en¬ 
tire  dependence  upon  God. 

The  Mission  utilizes  the  money  given  to  the 
“General  Mission  Fund’’  exc'udvely  for  the 
foreign  mission  field ;  wherefore,  all  the  officers 
of  the  mission  work  entirely  without  salaries. 
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in  behalf  of  the  Presbytery  by  the  moderator,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Parsons,  of  Rye,  N.  Y.,  Rev.  H.  S.  Dav¬ 
enport,  of  Bridgeport,  spoke  for  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  of  New  England,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ed¬ 
win  Pond  Parker,  pastor  of  the  South  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church,  in  behalf  of  the  ministers  of  Hart 
ford.  Greetings  were  also  extended  in  behalf  of 
the  various  denominations  of  the  city,  the  Rev. 
Rev.  Joseph  H.  Twichell,  of  the  Asylum  Hill 
Church  representing  the  Congregationalists,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Stone  spoke  for  the  Baptists,  and  the 
Episcopalians  and  Methodists  were  represented 
by  the  Rev.  John  T.  Huntington  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
E.  A.  Blake. 

Brief  addresses  were  also  made  by  the  Rev. 
Richard  Morse  Hodge,  D.D.,  of  Union  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary,  New  York,  a  son  of  a  former  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  church,  and  by  the  Rev.  Rockwell 
Harmer  Patton,  pastor  of  the  old  Centre  Church. 

The  finest  of  weather  favored  the  celebrationl 
and  altogether  it  was  an  occasion  of  great  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  helpfulness  for  the  church.  There 
are  many  peculiar  difficulties  surrounding  a 
Presbyterian  Church  in  New  England.  Some  of 
them  have  been  felt  in  special  manner  by  the 
church  in  Hartford.,  but  the  church  feels  now 
that  it  is  firmly  established  and  that  it  has  a  real 
and  very  important  place  in  the  life  and  work  of 
the  city — a  place  and  a  work  which  is  to  increase 
in  the  coming  years. 

The  cordial  appreciation  of  its  value  to  the 
community  on  the  part  of  the  public  in  general 
and  the  other  religious  workers  of  the  city  is 
very  encouraging  Nearly  forty  new  members 
have  united  with  the  church  during  the  last  three 
months,  all  but  six  on  profession  of  faith. 

The  pastor  and  congregation  look  forwgrd  to 
the  coming  years  with  increased  hopefulness 
and  cheer. 


ing,'in  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Tjader  definitely  covenanted  with  the 
Lord  to  use  them  as  individuals  as  much  as 
possible  for  the  bringing  or  sending  of  the 
glorious  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  regions 
as  yet  without  witnesses  for  him.  They  fully 
trusted  the  Lord  to  guide  them  as  to  their  fu¬ 
ture  plans,  and  at  that  time  did  not  know 
whether  he  would  lead  them  to  work  with  some 
missionary  society  already  established,  or 
along  some  other  lines.  Since  that  time  the 
Lord  has  most  graciously  directed  them.  Al¬ 
ready  before  leaving  Darjeeling  they  heard  of 
two  native  evangelists  who  stood  there  without 
support,  and  whom  they  could  have  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  aiding;  and,  engaging  them  as  their 
missionaries,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tjader  started  in 
this  humble  way  the  beginning  of  their  work 
among  the  lost  in  heathen  lands. 

Upon  their  return  to  New  York  City  in  the 
fall  of  1900,  they  met  with  friends  who  volun¬ 
teered  to  unite  with  them  should  they  start  an 
independent  missionary  society,  and  so  in 
November  was  organized,  and  in  January, 
1901,  incorporated,  “The  International  Union 
Mission, ’’ with  the  following  officers:  Presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  Richard  Tjader;  Vice-President,  the 
Rev.  D.  Asa  Blackburn;  Second  Vice-  Presi¬ 
dent,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Whittemore;  Secretary,  Mrs. 
Richard  Tjader;  Tresnrer,  Mr.  George  E. 
Bemis.  The  Trustees  are,  beside  the  above 
mentioned:  The  Rev.  O.  Outhbert  Hall  D.D., 
LL.D. ;  the  Rev.  P.  J.  Elmqvist  and  Mr.  John 
Martenson. 

In  March  last,  the  Swedish  Free  Mission  in 
Canton,  bearing  of  this  Union,  began  to  think 
of  joining  it,  and  in  June  they  decided  fied- 
nitely  to  do  so.  After  that  consolidation,  the 
number  of  missionaries  and  native  workers  en¬ 
tirely  supported  by  the  International  Union 
Mission  was  greatly  increased,  and  now  ex- 


All  the  expenses  for  stamps,  postals,  writing 
paper,  etc.  are  paid  from  a  “Special  Expense 
Fund’’  of  money,  given  for  that  specific  pur* 
pose  by  the  friends  of  the  work. 

Any  donation  for  a  misisonary  or  native 
helper,  or  lor  any  specified  object,  given 
through  the  Mission,  will  be  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  purpose  named  by  the  giver. 

The  International  Union  Monthly,  the  organ 
of  the  Society,  will  be  sent  free  to  anyone  con¬ 
tributing  one  dollar  or  more  to  the  pnrposee  of 
the  International  Union  Mission,  and  is  sent 
free  for  trial  on  application  to  the  Editor  at 
the  headquarters. 

The  International  Union  Mission,  so  far  aa 
possible,  desires  to  awaken  more  interest  in 
the  great  thought  and  work  of  evangelizing 
the  world  also  through  other  missionary  socie¬ 
ties,  and  to  this  end  its  officers,  missionaries 
and  members  will  be  glad  to  serve  in  any  way 
in  their  power.  The  headquarters  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Union  Mission  are  at  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Union  Church,  158  East  Seventy-second 
street,  where  special  meetings  in  the  interest 
of  the  Foreign  Mission  will  be  held  the  last 
Sunday  of  every  month,  and  a  weekly  mission¬ 
ary  prayer-meeting  every  Friday  evening  at  8 
o’clock.  _ 

The  English  Church  Congress.  The  annual 
meeting  of  this  body  was  held  in  Brigh¬ 
ton,  last  month,  and  in  view  of  the 
strained  relations  existing  between  sections 
of  the  Church  of  England  the  Conference  this 
year  was  eagerly  and  critically  examined  by 
men  of-all  parties.  The  general  impression  is 
that  while  the  Congress  was  fairly  representa¬ 
tive  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  it  fell  short  of 
previous  years  both  in  attendance  and  interest, 
and  in  the  weight  of  the  papers  presented. 
The  Ritualistic  secticn  was,  if  anything,  in 
the  majority,  although  the  Evangelical  party 
bad  many  worthy  champions  present. 


To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind  is  not  to 
die.— Thomas  Campbell. 


oeeds  twenty  working  both  in  China  and  India.  Thoughts  of  heaven  prevent  discontent  with 
Tbe_International  Union  Mission  stands  for  our  present  lot.  —Charles  B.  Spurgeon,  j  ^ 
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DR.  PURVES  AS  A  CHRISTIAN  PASTOR 

A  Sermon  Preached  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 

of  Princeton  on  the  Sunday  Momi^  followiOK  Dr. 

Purees’s  Burial,  by  Prof.  John  Dewitt 

James  I.  1.  James  a  servant  of  God  and  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

I  Oorinthians  IV.  5.  Ourselves  your  servants 
for  Jesus’  sake. 

It  would  be  singular  if  the  thoughts  of  all  of 
us  were  not  directed  by  the  events  of  the  last 
week  to  the  great  teacher,  preacher  and  pastor 
whose  body  was  yesterday  laid  to  rest  in  our 
cemetery.  But  while  I  am  guilty  of  no  exagera- 
tion  in  describing  him  as  great  in  each  of  these 
offices,  it  is  not  distinctively  his  greatness  that 
we  recall  just  now.  After  some  time  has  passed 
and  the  sorrow  which  we  all  feel  has  been  miti¬ 
gated  by  the  lapse  of  months,  we  shall  no  doubt 
judge  him,  comparing  him  with  others  who  have 
had  careers  like  his.  And  I  shall  be  surprised, 
indeed,  if  that  judgment  shall  not  confirm  the 
impression  which  Dr.  Purves  made  on  the  Church 
while  he  was  living,  the  impression  that  he  was 
endowed  by  God  with  great  intellectual  gifts, 
which  were  disciplined  and  cultivated  by  extra¬ 
ordinary  attainments,  and  were  so  employed  in 
action  as  to  produce  what  we  are  entitled  to  call 
a  great  career. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  we  are  not  thinking  about 
him  in  this  way  just  now.  We  are  thinking  of 
his  intimate  and  personal  relations  to  us  all.  He 
was  our  fellow-citizen.  Of  some  of  us  he  was 
the  teacher.  He  was  my  colleague.  He  was  our 
informing,  inspiring  and  comforting  preacher. 
He  was  our  faithful  and  affectionate  pastor.  We 
saw  him  daily.  It  is  not  only  true  that  we  knew 
him,  but  he  knew  us.  He  knew  us  as  individ¬ 
uals.  And  when  we  met  him  even  casually  on 
the  street,  we  were  made  sure,  by  his  greeting, 
his  inquiries  and  his  conversation,  that  this 
Ohristim  minister  had  not  only  an  official  but  a 
real  and  deep  interest  in  us,  and  was  ready  to 
make  personal  sacrifices  in  order  to  promote  our 
highest  welfare.  Hence,  all  of  us  were  his 
friends.  All  of  us  respected  him.  All  wanted  to 
meet  him  as  often  as  possible.  The  most  of  us 
had  for  him  a  personal  affection.  And  not  a  few 
of  us,  in  hours  of  intellectual  perplexity  concern¬ 
ing  the  deep  things  of  God,  or  in  spiritual  crises, 
or  in  affiiction,  sought  him  and  through  him 
found  light  or  comfort  or  strength  of  spirit.  And 
we  thank  God  from  the  depth  of  our  hearts,  that 
Dr.  Purves  lived,  and  lived  in  Princeton,  and 
that  we  knew  him.  Therefore,  on  the  first  Lord’s 
day  after  his  summons  to  what  we  all  believe  to 
be  his  exceeding  great  reward,  in  this  historic 
pulpit  to  which  he  gave  added  distinction,  it 
seems  not  inappropriate  to  speak  of  Dr.  Purves  as 
a  Ohristian  minister ;  to  refresh  our  memory  and 
enrich  our  recollections  of  him.  And  this,  with 
the  approval  of  our  pastor  whose  place  at  his  re¬ 
quest  I  am  taking  for  the  morning,  I  shall  at¬ 
tempt  to  do  briefly  and  in  a  familiar  way. 

I  am  sure  that,  if  I  could  do  it  adequately,  it 
would  be  helpful  to  us  all.  For,  after  all,  it  is 
when  goodness  is  incarnated,  when  it  manifests 
itself  in  a  life,  that  it  is  most  instructive,  win¬ 
ning  and  stimulating.  Therefore,  in  giving  us 
the  record  of  the  revelation  of  his  grace  in  the 
Holy  Bible,  God  made  so  large  a  part  of  it  his¬ 
tory  and  biography,  and  so  small  a  part  of  it  ab¬ 
stract  discussion.  And  grace  and  truth  came  by 
Jesus  Christ  largely  because  He  was  the  living 
Word  of  Gk>d ;  because  He  was  made  flesh  and 
dwelt  among  us,  living  a  human  life  and  dying 
as  a  man.  It  is  not  out  of  place,  it  is  in  the  high¬ 
est  degree  appropriate  and  useful,  that  on  this 
holy  day  and  in  this  dedicated  church  we  recall 
the  career  of  this  Christian  man  and  minister ; 
our  friend  with  whom  we  walked  in  company 
and  took  sweet  counsel — our  Ohristian  pastor. 
And  because  it  is  of  Dr.  Purves  as  a  Ohristian 
minister  and  pastor  that  I  shall  speak,  I  have 
taken  as  my  texts  the  two  verses  I  have  already 
read,  in  which  two  great  pastors  of  the  primitive 


Ohristian  Church  describe  that  office  in  designa¬ 
ting  themselves.  I  cannot  do  better  than  set  be¬ 
fore  you  with  the  aid  of  these  words  what  the 
New  Testament  conception  of  a  Ohristian  pastor 
is,  and  show  how  Dr.  Purves  exe  nplified  it. 

You  will  observe  that  both  of  these  pastors  of 
the  Apostolic  period  put  their  emphasis  on  the 
idea  of  service.  St.  James  speaks  of  himself  as 
a  servant  of  God  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Ohrist. 
And  St.  Paul,  writing  of  himself  and  his  follow¬ 
ers  as  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  says,  “We  are 
your  servants  for  Jesus’  sake.”  The  word  trans¬ 
lated  servant  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  It  is  the 
very  strongest  word  that  could  be  employed  to 
express  the  absoluteness  of  the  idea  of  service. 
It  is  not  the  word  which  is  often  translated  min¬ 
ister  and  which  while  it  conveys  the  idea  of  an 
under-worker,  leaves  the  impression  that  he  is  an 
office-holder.  Nor  is  it  the  word  which  exactly 
translated  means  a  worker  for  the  people ;  con¬ 
veying  the  idea  of  beneficence,  but  of  beneficence 
which  may  issue  from  one  above  the  people. 
But  the  word  meaus  a  bond  servant.  And  the 
idea  is  conveyed,  and  is  intended  to  be,  that  the 
Ohristian  minister  has  no  other  fimction  than  to 
serve,  that  to  this  function  he  is  bound  by  the 
strongest  and  most  enduring  bonds,  and  that  in 
fulfilling  it  he  is  to  exhaust  the  whole  of  his  en¬ 
ergy  and  to  subordinate  to  it  all  his  passions, 
tastes  and  powers.  The  idea  of  consecration,  of 
devotion,  of  ordination,  of  settir  g  apart,  gets  con* 
tent  from  this  conception  of  the  end  of  consecra¬ 
tion;  which  is  not  distinctively  to  rule  as  an 
officer,  or  to  offer  sacrifice  and  make  intercession 
as  a  priest,  but  is  distinctively  to  serve;  to  be 
the  bond  servant  of  God,  of  Jesus  Ohrist  and  of 
men. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  Church  as  a  visible  organ¬ 
ization,  order  is  necessary.  And  in  the  primitive 
Church  there  were  officers  intended  to  secure 
and  maintain  this  order  and  thus  economize  the 
power  residing  in  the  Christian  brotherhood.  But 
the  Christian  minister  as  such  was  not  one  of 
these  rulers.  He  was  usually  a  ruler ;  but  he  was 
not  a  ruler  as  a  Christian  minister.  As  such,  the 
whole  round  of  his  functions  is  included  in  this 
term  service;  in  which  as  a  bond  slave  he  puts 
himself  at  the  disposal  of  God  and  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  for  Christ’s  sake  exhausts  all  his  ener¬ 
gies  in  behalf  of  men,  There  is  also,  it  must  be 
said,  a  New  Testament  priesthood:  a  priesthood 
as  real  as  that  of  the  Old  Testament  Church- 
But  the  priests  of  the  New  Testament  Church 
were  all  brethren.  “Ye,”  says  the  apostle,  ad¬ 
dressing  Ohristians,  “  are  a  royal  priesthood”; 
and  it  is  redeemed  Ohristians  who  chant  the 
praise  of  the  Redeemer  who  has  made  them  kings 
and  priests  unto  God.  The  Christian  minister, 
the  clergyman  as  such,  is  not  a  priest.  As  this 
Church  has  always  asserted,  it  is  a  misnomer  to 
call  him  one.  No  preacher  at  the  altar  or  in  the 
pulpit  can  offer  any  intercession  or  sacrifice 
which  the  private  Ohristian  is  not  just  as  compe¬ 
tent  to  make.  The  priesthood  of  all  believers  is 
one  of  the  great  assertions  of  the'  New  Testament. 
Nor,  indeed,  is  the  distinction  between  clergy¬ 
man  and  layman  a  distinction  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  or  of  primitive  Christianity.  That  distinc¬ 
tion  appeared  later  in  the  Church’s  history,  when 
the  notion  of  mysteries  possessing  magical  effi¬ 
cacy  was  taken  over  from  heathenism,  and  when 
the  Old  Testament  conception  of  a  special  was 
substituted  for  New  Testament  truth  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  spiritual  priesthood.  No ;  the  central  and 
regnant  element  in  the  character  and  work  of  the 
Ohristian  minister  is  service,  the  enslavement 
and  consecration  of  man  to  God  and  Ohrist  for 
the  spiritual  well-being  of  his  fellows.  He  is  a 
servant  of  God  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Ohrist,  and 
the  servant  of  men  for  Jesus’  sake. 

As  I  look  back  on  the  life  of  my  friend  and 
colleague  and  pastor.  Dr.  Purvis,  with  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  New  Testament  idea  of  a  Christian 
minister  in  my  mind,  I  cannot  resist  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  he  came  far  nearer  than  most  ministers 


I  have  known  to  realizing  this  ideal.  Of  course, 
any  man  who  has  great  gifts  enjoys  the  exercise 
of  them.  Dr.  Purves  had  extraordinary  endow¬ 
ments  as  a  thinker,  a  writer  and  a  speaker.  As 
a  thinker  he  had  a  largeness  of  perception,  a  sure¬ 
ness  of  grasp  and  a  calmness  and  fairness  of  judg¬ 
ment  which  were  exceptional  even  in  a  commun  ■ 
ity  of  thinkers.  And  he  had  been  so  faithful  as 
a  student,  and  had  such  fine  native  powers  of 
acquisition,  that  the  movement  of  his  mind  along 
the  course  of  a  subject  he  was  investigating  or  in 
the  presence  of  a  question  he  was  debating,  was 
like  the  movement  of  a  powerful,  well  balanced 
and  complex  piece  of  machinery ;  or,  better,  like 
the  vital  movement  of  a  complex  organism  to¬ 
ward  the  fruit  which  is  its  final  cause  and  con¬ 
summation.  4s  a  writer,  his  style  was  finely 
marked  always  by  the  greatest  properties  of 
style,  life,  clearness  and  force.  He  never,  so  far 
as  I  know,  wrote  a  sentence  that  was  not  imme¬ 
diately  intelligible,  and  he  never  wrote  one  that 
was  feeble.  And  in  all  he  wrote,  that  has  fallen 
under  my  eye, there  was  that  elusive  quality  which 
we  call  vital  movement ;  that  fine  embodiment 
in  writing  of  personal  emotion  which  transfigures 
the  dead  essay  or  discourse,  and  makes  it  dynamic 
with  the  vitality  and  individuality  of  the  writer. 
And  as  a  speaker  Dr.  Purves  was  an  orator  of 
great  power.  Men  who  heard  him  not  only 
listened  and  forgot  themselves  in  listening,  but 
felt  impelled  to  take  trouble  in  order  to  hear  him 
again  and  again;  and  this  is  the  real  test  of  an 
orator’s  power. 

He  must  have  been  conscious  of  his  possession 
of  these  great  gifts,  and  in  the  exercise  of  them 
he  must  have  had  great  enjoyment.  But  in  this 
enjoyment  there  resides  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  subtle  temptations  that  solicit  the  preacher. 
There  is  danger  always  that  he  will  lose  the  sense 
of  his  vocation  as  a  servant  in  the  artistic  and 
vital  enjoyment  of  the  energizing  of  exceptional 
powers.  I  think  we  have  the  right  to  ^say  that 
this  temptation,  if  it  ever  strongly  appealed  to 
Dr,  Purves,  he  successfully  resisted.  His  powers 
he  did  not  exercise  to  enjoy  them  ;  he  employed 
them  to  serve.  As  I  recur  to  the  sermons  and 
addresses  I  have  heard  him  deliver,  the  powerful 
and  uniform  impression  they  make  on  me  in  the 
recollection  of  them  is  the  consecration  of  all  his 
powers  to  God  and  Ohrist  and  men,  and  their  ab¬ 
solute  unification  under  this  idea  of  service.  He 
said  many  beautiful  things,  but  not  one  of  them 
because  it  was  beautiful.  He  said  many  strong 
things,  but  not  because  they  were  strong.  Some 
times,  in  his  higher  moods,  he  touched  our  sen¬ 
sibilities  and  enkindled  our  emotions  like  one 
who  plays  well  upon  an  instrument;  but  not 
because  he  enjoyed  the  power  he  was  exerting  or 
the  immediate  effect  he  was  producing.  Through 
it  all  he  was  the  simple  and  sincere  preacher  of 
God’s  Word  because  it  was  God’s,  and  the  herald 
of  Christ’s  Gospel  because  it  was  Christ’s;  and  he 
was  appealing  to  men’s  spiritual  nature  because 
he  was  their  servant  for  Jesus’  sake. 

I  have  the  impression  that  none  of  us,  while 
Dr.  Purves  lived,  realized  how  powerfully  this 
idea  of  service  determined  his  intellectual  and 
active  life.  Probably,  he  would  not  have  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  the  character  of  his  pursuits  was  the 
product  of  anything  like  self  sacrifice.  Self- 
sacrifice,  in  the  sense  of  living  a  life  in  which 
one  consciously  and  strongly  resists  and  denies 
impulses  to  live  in  another  way,  was  no  doubt 
wanting  in  his  case.  His  self-sacrifice  was  livii-g 
and  possessed  the  kind  of  grace  which  we  describe 
by  the  word  natural.  But  if  we  can  only  imagine 
this  sentiment  of  bond  service,  as  the  spring  and 
mould  of  his  activity,  eliminated  or  less  regnant 
than  it  was,  we  must  still  think  of  him  as  a 
mighty  force.  And  had  that  force  been  swayed 
by  a  love  of  self,  what  ambitions  might  he  not 
have  cherished  and  gratified!  Or  had  it  been 
perverted  and  malignant,  what  a  volcanic  and 
destructive  power  in  Church  and  Society  he  could 
have  been!  But  we  can'  scarcely  imagine  it,  so 
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dominated  by  thought  of  service  was  the  think 
ing  of  his  mind  and  the  action  of  his  will. 

One  of  these  primitive  Christian  pastors,  St- 
James,  calls  himself  a  servant  of  God.  And  the 
Christian  minister,  so  far  forth  as  he  realizes  the 
New  Testament  ideal,  is  a  servant  of  God  in  a 
peculiar  and  distinctive  sense.  It  is  true  of  him. 
especially,  that  he  is  God’s  servant  in  his  intellect¬ 
ual  life.  In  saying  this,  I  am  not  speaking  only  of 
the  written  and  spoken  results  of  his  intellectual 
activity.  I  am  speaking  also,  and  more  particular¬ 
ly,  of  his  intellectual  processes;  of  the  habit  and 
movement  of  his  mind,  of  his  view  of  the  universe 
and  passing  events.  The  Christian  pastor’s 
thoughts  are  determined  by  his  profound  oonvic’ 
tion  and  his  abidin/  sense  of  the  great  truth,  that 
the  living,  holy,  loving  and  self-conscious  Gtod  is 
not  only  the  first  cause  and  the  final  cause  of  the 
whole  universe,  but  is  immanent  in  all  its  parts 
and  active  in  all  its  movements.  He  looks  at 
everything,  therefore,  not  from  the  point  of  view 
of  art  or  politics  or  business  or  the  liberal  profes¬ 
sions  or  the  natural  sciences,  but  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  living  and  holy  God.  And  when 
this  is  the  mental  habit  of  a  man  of  great  intel* 
lectual  force  and  a  rich  variety  of  intellectual 
gifts — when  it  is  true  of  a  man  like  Dr.  Purves — 
it  gives  to  the  play  of  his  intellect  striking  traits; 
traits  which  will  compel  the  remark  I  often  made 
to  myself  about  him,  namely.  Dr.  Purves  is 
thoroughly  religious  in  the  warp  and  woof  of  his 
whole  intellectual  product. 

You  know  that  in  almost  any  department  of 
mental  activity  Dr.  Purves  could  have  had  a 
great  career.  He  could  have  been  a  philologist. 
He  could  have  been  a  man  of  letters.  He  could 
have  been  a  metaphysician.  What  an  advocate 
he  would  have  made  with  his  power  of  persua¬ 
sive  speech  1  What  a  statesman,  with  his  large 
mind  and  his  large  view  of  every  subject  within 
his  horizon  I  But  I  am  impressed,  now  that  he  is 
gone,  by  a  certain  mental  aloofness  from  these 
interests;  at  least,  by  a  thorough  subordination 
of  them  in  his  mental  life;  and  by  his  habitual 
view  of  the  world  as  a  whole  and  of  life  in  its 
minute  elements  from  the  point  of  view  of  God. 
It  was  easy  for  him  to  talk  religion.  For  every 
intellectual  object  was  seen  by  him  in  its  relig¬ 
ious  light  It  was  natural  for  him  to  bring  God 
home  to  the  personality  of  others.  For  God  had 
been  brought  home  to  himself.  In  all  his  abound¬ 
ing  speech  on  religious  subjects,  to  congregations 
and  individuals,  there  was  never,  so  far  as  I  could 
see,  the  slightest  evidence  of  mere  official  func¬ 
tion  or  the  least  token  of  cant.  God  was  in  alf 
his  thought.  The  thought  of  God  pervaded  his 
whole  life  and  gave  character  to  all  his  mental 
activities.  Thus  he  became  a  religious  teacher 
and  preacher  of  the  very  highest  type.  His  intel¬ 
lect  was  the  servant  of  God. 

But  more  than  this  is  to  be  said.  The  thought 
that  his  service  is  owed  to  God  gives  a  singularly 
lofty  character  to  the  ethical  life  of  any  one 
whom  the  thought  dominates.  Possibly  we  may 
say  it  gives  to  it  a  severe  beauty  which  nothing 
else  can  give.  And  this  loftiness  and  severe 
beauty,  I  think,  clearly  marked  Dr.  Purves’s 
moral  life.  As  you  know,  he  was  an  unusally 
genial,  companionable  man.  He  loved  company, 
he  had  the  gift  of  social  intercourse.  In  fine  and 
rapid  play  of  talk  in  society  he  was  really  a  mas 
ter.  I  need  not  try  to  show  you  that,  charming 
as  a  gift  like  this  is  in  its  exercise,  it  is  attended 
with  peculiar  danger.  It  is  most  fascinating  to 
its  possessor ;  and  it  has  a  way  of  softening  his 
moral  fibre  and  of  making  him  too  charitable  to 
those  who  confuse  moral  distinctions,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  limiting  a  moral  teacher’s  usefulness  by 
making  the  impression  that  geniality  and  good- 
fellowship  are  more  to  him  than  that  sense  of 
duty,  which,  Emanuel  Kant  says,  is  the  sublim- 
est  thing  in  the  universe. 

I  think  we  may  say  that  Dr.  Purves  had  such 
an  abiding  and  powerful  sense  of  God,  the  living 
and  ethical  Chxl,  as  made  his  beautiful  geniality 


no  source  of  danger  to  his  moral  life,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  made  it  in  itself  a  most  charming 
trait,  and  in  its  action  a  most  beneficent  force. 
For  because  of  it  we  met  him  easily,  we  talked 
with  him  without  hesitation.  His  humanity,  his 
humaneness,  invited  and  compelled  our  confi¬ 
dence.  We  unfolded  to  him  our  inner  life.  But 
we  knew  that  the  genial,  social,  sympathetic 
friend  carried  about  with  him  the  sense  of  his 
servitude  to  the  living  and  holy  God ;  and  that 
there  was  always  the  certainty  that  his  underly¬ 
ing  moral  severity,  on  the  slightest  lapse  of  ours, 
would  leap  into  view  as  the  law  of  the  living 
God,  whose  servant  he  was.  It  is  this  fine  com¬ 
bination  of  geniality  and  high  morality  which  is 
perhaps  the  fundamental  trait  of  a  great  Chris¬ 
tian  pastor.  And  I  think  I  never  knew  a  man  in 
whom  the  union  of  the  two  was  more  finely  ad¬ 
justed  than  in  the  pastor  whose  death  we  so 
deeply  lament. 

But  this  primitive  Christian  pastor,  St.  James, 
wrote  of  himself  not  only  as  a  servant,  and  a 
servant  of  God,  but  also  and  distinctively  as  a 
servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Ohrist.  If  servitude 
to  God  is  the  basal,  the  underlying  thought  of 
the  Ohristian  minister,  servitude  to  Ohrist  is  the 
thought  that  lives  and  directs  in  the  region  of 
consciousness.  It  is  this  thought  that  immedi¬ 
ately  influences  his  mental  life,  that  quickens  hi^ 
emotions  into  ever-new  life,  that  Impels  his  will 
to  daily  characteristic  action.  As  the  servant 
of  Ohrist  he  thinks  Christ’s  thoughts ;  he  feels 
Christ’s  hate  of  sin  and  love  of  the  sinner ;  he 
does  Christ’s  work  and  bears  Christ’s  burdens, 
filling  up  what  is  behind  of  his  sufferings.  “For 
to  me  to  live  is  Christ,”  wrote  St.  Paul,  and  that 
is  the  distinctive  sentiment  of  the  Ohristian  min¬ 
ister.  I  am  on  ground  familiar  to  us  all,  and  do 
not  need  take  your  time  in  developing  this 
thought.  But  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to 
what  I  think  a  notable  trait  of  Dr.  Purves  in  this 
reference.  I  mean  that  he  had  a  personal  affec¬ 
tion  and  a  personal  reverence  for  his  Master, 
very  much  like  that  he  might  have  had  for  a 
great  and  good  and  loving  contemporary  teacher, 
master  and  self-sacrificing  friend,  to  whom  he 
owed  everything.  How  obvious  this  was  in  all 
his  sermons!  How  strikingly  obvious  it  was  on 
Communion  Sundays!  The  last  time  I  heard 
him  speak  was  when  he  delivered  a  noble  ad¬ 
dress — in  matter  and  manner  the  noblest,  I  think, 
I  ever  heard  from  him — in  the  Academy  of 
Music  in  Philadelphia  before  an  audience  which 
crowded  that  great  building,  on  the  intellectual 
problem  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  strong¬ 
est  impression  made  on  me  by  the  address  was 
made  by  its  close,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  coming  of  Jesus — the  Lord  and  Head  of  his 
Church.  And  the  impression  of  Dr.  Purves  him¬ 
self,  which  his  delivery  of  the  peroration  made, 
was  that  he  deeply  loved  his  Lord;  and  that 
had  he  known  Him  in  the  flesh  he  would  have 
been  as  loyal  as  Thomas  and  as  loving  as  John. 
It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  known  intimately  a 
man  who  knew  Christ  so  well,  and  served  Him 
so  loyally. 

This  personal  devotion  to  the  personal  and  liv¬ 
ing  Christ  gave  to  his  preaching  its  strong  Chris¬ 
tian  note  and  consummate  Christian  charm.  Of 
course,  he  was  a  special  student  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament.  He  had  pored  over  the  life  of  Christ  as 
few  men  have  done,  and  knew  it  by  heart.  This 
thorough  knowledge  was  a  great  help  to  him 
and  an  inestimable  benefit  to  you.  But  it  was 
not  this  detailed  and  thoroughly  sifted  informa¬ 
tion  which,  in  the  last  analysis,  gave  to  his  ser¬ 
mons  what  I  have  called  their  consummate 
Christian  charm.  It  was  something  el-e  than  the 
dry  light  of  biblical  science.  It  was  a  light  which 
never  was  on  sea  or  land.  It  was  the  consecra¬ 
tion,  it  was  the  knowledge  of  personal  inter¬ 
course,  of  the  personal  intercourse  between  a 
master  and  his  devoted  bond -servant.  Dr.  Purves, 

I  think,  never  traveled  in  the  Holy  Land.  But 
who  of  us  does  not  know  that  he  was  on  the 


Mount  of  the  Beatitudes  and  the  Mount  of  Trans-* 
figuration;  that  his  spirit  heard  from  Christ  the 
living  words  of  the  last  discourse ;  that  he  was 
with  him  “in  the  deep  shades  of  Oethsemane 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross  on  Calvary,  and  that 
he  there  often  lingered  and  meditated  and 
prayed.”  That  made  him  a  great  preacher  and 
pastor.  God  grant  that  through  his  intimacy 
with  the  Lord,  we  may  learn  to  live  near  to 
Him! 

Turning  to  St.  Paul,  the  other  great  primitive 
Ohristian  pastor,  we  learn  that  the  pastor  is  not 
only  a  servant,  a  servant  of  God  and  a  servant  of 
Jesus  Ohrist,  but  is  also  a  servant  of  men.  Writ¬ 
ing  to  the  Oorinthians  of  himself  and  his  fellow 
workers,  he  employs  the  words,  “  Ourselves,  your 
servants  for  Jesus’  sake.”  It  is  not  necessary 
that  I  dwell  on  this  feature  of  Dr.  Purves’s  minis* 
try  in  this  congregation.  On  this  point  you  could 
tell  me  more  than  I  can  tell  you.  I  will  only  ap¬ 
peal  to  you  to  say,  whether  I  am  not  absolutely 
correct  in  the  a'ssertion  that  he  never  computed 
the  limitations  of  his  strength  when  doing  Chris* 
tian  work  among  you.  There  was  not  a  man  or 
woman  in  this  church  in  trouble  during  his  pas¬ 
torate,  at  whose  disposal  he  did  not  at  once  put 
all  his  resources  as  a  Ohristian  minister.  How 
quickly,  how  gladly  he  served  the  poor,  the  sick> 
the  affiicted !  No  other  duties  seemed  to  him  so 
sacred,  and  no  others,  since  there  was  need  to  do 
them,  were  in  a  sense  so  gladly  done.  He  was 
our  servant  for  Jesus*  sake.  And  the  service  he 
rendered,  invaluable  as  it  was  in  itself,  was  made 
unspeakably  more  precious  by  the  tender,  affec¬ 
tionate,  Christian  spirit  in  which  it  was  rendered. 

I  do  not  wish  in  this  brief  sermon  to  say  a  single 
word  which  will’  be  open  to  the  charge  of  exag¬ 
geration.  Dr.  Purves  does  not  need  exaggerated 
praise.  But  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  I  never 
knew  a  minister  who  seemed  to  me  more  nearly, 
in  spirit  and  action,  to'realize  the  New  Testament 
ideal  of  a  Christian  pastor.  And  this,  of  his  pub¬ 
lic  life  is  the  greatest  thing  that  could  be  said.  I 
am  sure  that  to  have  this  said  of  him  would  have 
been  his  highest  ambition.  And  to  say  this  I  do 
not  hesitate. 

And  now, Jin  conclusion,  thanking  God  for  him, 
as  a  Church  and  as  individual  men  and  women, 
let  us  ponder  deeply  the  added  responsibility  that 
is  our’s  because  we  were  his  parishioners.  Like 
Capernaum,  we  have  been  exalted  to  heaven. 
God  grant  us,  because  of  it,  a  deeper,  a  more 
affectionate,  a  holier  consecration  to  the  service 
of  our  Gk>d,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  our  fel¬ 
low  men ! 

TEMPORAL  AND  ETERNAL 


Ftir  the  tMna»  that  art  seen  are  temporal;  but  the  thinge 
which  are  not  teen  are  eternal. 

What  vain  words,  and  Idle, 

How  often  we  say. 

Of  **  yontb  and  of  beanty,” 

That  “  vanish  away,” 

Of  “roses,  that  wither," 

And  “friendships  that  die,” 

As  the  swlft-wlngrd  years 
Sweep,  unresting,  hy;— 

Yet  hearts,  pure  and  faithful. 

Forever  are  young— 

To  inward,  soul-beauty. 

Tears  eternal  belong  I 
The  false  and  the  worthless 
Alone  can  decay. 

What  lose  we,  but  fetters. 

Which  God’s  love  takes  away  f 

As  vanish  things  earthly. 

So  things  heavenly  appear ; 

In  God’s  kingdom  is  nought 

Which  Ctod’s  children  should  fear. 
Above  clouds  the  thickest. 

What  stars  shine,  bow  bright  1 
How  soon  shall  Heaven's  morning. 

All  radiant  with  light. 

Swallow  up,  and  forever. 

The  gloom  of  earth’s  night  1 

Stookbridob.  October,  IWl. 
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:TH£  larger  life 

Key.  CbarlCB  L.  Ctrhart 


An  able  and  winning  Obristian  teacher  once 
aaid,  “I  believe  not  in  eel&sm  or  in  other! sm 
bat  in  wboleism  ’’  Social  Piety  ia  the  mani- 
featation  of  a  belief  in  wholeiam,  a  recognition 
of  the  obligations  and  privileges  of  fellowship. 
It  wonid  apply  to  the  effort  after  brotherhood, 
the  motives  and  sanctions  of  the  service  of  the 
heavenly  Father  for  it  sees  in  the  Kingdom  of 
God  which  Jesus  preached  the  divine  ideal  of 
human  society.  It  would  make  our  devotion 
fraternal  and  our  brotherhood  devout.  It  finds 
sanitv,  health,  wholeness  in  the  wider  vision 
and  the  larger  life,  and  the  fullest  opportunity 
of  self  expression  and  self-realiaation  in  the 
fact  of  fellowship. 

I  For  the  individual  health  consists  in  whole¬ 
ness.  The  larger  life  is  the  ideal.  Narrowness 
is  impoverishment  He  who  cultivates  mind 
only  and  neglects  body  has  the  poorer  mind. 
He  who  would  nourish  spirit  at  the  expense  of 
mind  starves  the  spirit.  The  well-rounded  life 
is  the  fullest  life.  The  increase  of  the  body  is 
according  to  the  working  in  due  measure  of 
each  several  part.  Each  must  have  its  place, 
none  must  be  excluded.  Clear  vision  as  well 
as  right  will  is  needed.  To  see  life,  so  far  as 
we  may,  as  a  whole,  and  to  get  the  perspective 
of  its  parts,  is  essential  to  the  symmetrical 
growth  of  character  and  the  efficient  doing  of 
service.  We'mav  not  without  loss  close  our 
eyes  to  any'of  God’s  facts  or  our  ears  to  their 
message,  or  in  any  way  narrow  the  divine  ideal 
revealed  to  us  or  the  human  opportunity  set 
before  us. 

r  The  full-grown  man,  the  measure  of  the 
stature  of  the  fullness  of  Christ,  to  which 
through  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God  and 
the  guiding  of  his  Spirit  we  are  called  to  at¬ 
tain,  is  the  apostolic  ideal,  not  for  each  pri¬ 
marily,  but  for  all.  It  is  the  fellowship  of 
his  people,  which  is  the  body  of  Christ.  No 
one  man  may  adequately  incarnate  his  Spirit, 
or  do  his  work.  The  larger  life  is  the  life  not 
of  the  individual  but  of  society,  and  in  the 
relations  of  society  the  life  of  the  individual 
attains  fulness  and  symmetry.  The  whole  is 
necessary  for  the  perfection  of  each  part  as  each 
part  contributes  to  the  perfectness  of  the 
whole. 

The  divine  ideal  has  no  more  limitations 
than  the  love  of  God.  In  the  common  relation 
to  the  Father  is  the  ground  of  the  unity  of  his 
children.  He  for  whom  Christ  died  is  a  brother 
whatever  and  wherever  he  be,  and  my  life  is 
dwarfed  and  meagre  if  he  be  excluded  from'the 
out -reach  of  my  love  and  the  fellowship  of  my 
service.  No  more  than  the  Old  Testament 
saints  of  Hebrews  may  any  of  ns  attain  the 
promise  or  be  made  perfect  apart  from  others. 
The  closer  and  the  clearer  our  fellowship  with 
the  Father  and  with  bis  Son  Jesus  Christ  the 
more  real  and  the  more  imperative  will  be  our 
fellowship  one  with  another. 

Fellowship  is  the  most  important  concrete 
fact  of  our  human  living.  It  is  not  only  a 
heavenly  ideal,  but  an  earthly  reality.  We  are 
one,  not  only  in  God's  purpose  for  the  future, 
but  in  God’s  ordering  of  the  present.  We 
are  not  simple  Isolated  atoms,  but  parts  of  the 
complex  life  of  a  Hying  organism.  Each 
shares  in  the  health  or  illness  of  the  body.  In 
the  maze  of  our  manifold  interrelations  we  are 
continually  giying  and  receiving.  Isolation  is 


blindly  ignore  our  relations  or  wickedly  striye 
to  peryert  them  for  our  own  upbuilding  at 
others’  expense.  But  neither  hypertrophy  nor 
atrophy  are  healthy  conditions  for  the  member 
or  for  the  body.  In  the  fullness  of  the  life  of 
the  whole  is  the  larger  life  of  each.  More 
than  eyer  is  this  manifest  m  physical  condi¬ 
tions  mnltiply  interrelations,  and  Christian 
teaching  quickens  sensibility. 

We  cannot  solve  the  problems  of  the  indvid- 
nal  life  without  reference  to  the  larger  life  of 
which  it  is  a  part.  The  problem  of  evil  is  a 
race  problem  as  the  book  of  Genesis  suggests. 
Suffering  is  as  vacarions  among  men  as  in  man. 
It  is  not  the  »^in  of  the  knees  that  produces 
arthritis,  nor  the  sin  of  the  head  migraine. 
Light  may  be  thrown  upon  questions  of  casuis¬ 
try  when  we  gain  the  wider  outlook.  Sin  is 
anti-social,  and  the  authority  of  the  divine  law 
represents  the  good  of  the  brotherhood.  Alone 
I  neither  can  be  good,  nor  do  I  know  how. 

We  are  one.  We'mnst  seek  to  realize  our 
oneness.  We  may  not  without  loss  ignore  the 
opportunities  and  obligations  which  it  in- 
yolves.  We  must  open  our  eyes  to  a  wider 
range  of  facts  and  be  prepared  to  meet  more 
far  reaching  claims  of  duty.  The  fact  of  fel' 
lowship  suggests  and  assures  an  ideal  which  is 
its  perfected  expression.  Social  piety  seeks 
first  the  Kingdom  of  God  among  men,  and  in 
all  the  complex  of  the  world’s  life  demands 
the  realizing  of  this  heavenly  ideal.  It  re¬ 
quires  the  exaltation  of  the  interest  of  all 
above  the' interest  of  any.  It  heeds  the  call  of 
Christ  to  the  service  and'the  sacrifice  to  which 
we  are'constrained  by  love  of  him  who  died 
for  all  that  they  which  live  sho  •  not  live 
unto  themselves,  the  Head  of  ne  body,  in 
whom  we  are  made  full.  It  does  not  fail  of  its 
reward.  He  that  so  loses  bis  life  saves  it.  Of 
the  whole  that  is  enriched  by  my  service  I  am 
a  part.  The  larger  life  is  the  life  of  the  broth¬ 
erhood.  I  attain  to  the  larger  life,  and  appre¬ 
hend  divinely  given  possibilities,  that  for 
which  also  I  was  apprehended  by  Christ  Jesus, 
as  I  recognize  the  fact  of  fellowship  and  for 
love  of  the  Head  give  myself  to  the  service  of 
the  Body.  This  is  social  piety. 

CHANGING  CONDITIONS  IN  JAPAN 

Henry  Loomis,  P.P. 

In  the  process  of  reconstruction  in  Japan, 
the  leaders  looked  to  Germany  and  England  as 
their  models,  because,  first,  they  were  monar¬ 
chies  instead  of  republics,  and,  secondly,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  apparently  superior  military 
strength.  Among  the  Japanese  there  has  been 
a  great  prominence  given  to  the  profession  of 
arms,  and  one  of  the  things  that  has  been  es¬ 
pecially  sought  after  has  been  to  equal  if  not 
exceed  other  nations  as  a  military  power. 

Because  the  United  States  gave  precedence 
to  indnetrial  and  commercial  pursuits  she  was 
regarded  as  a  people  absorbed  merely  in  the  ao- 
onmmnlation’of  wealth,  and  destitute  of  those 
elements  of  strength  and  power  which  consti¬ 
tute  a  truly  great  nation.  It  was  also  urged  by 
the  opponents'of  Christianity  that  if  people 
followed  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  they  would 
be  less  patriotic  and  loyal  than  others,  and 
therefore,  Christianity  was  not  suited  to  the 
Japanese.  For  these  and  other  reasons  the 
young  men'of  Japan  have  gone  to  Europe  more 
than  to  America,  and  have  studied  other  sys- 
tems^of  government  rather  than  ours,  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  have  discarded  religion  as 
something  that  would  impede  the  progress  of 
the  nation. 

But  the  war  between  Spain  and  the  United 
States  has  demonstrated  that  there  are  no  more 


not  before  dreamed  of,  and  changed  the  sent! 
ment  of  the  Japanese  towards  the  United  States 
to  that  of  admiration  and  esteem.  Hitherto 
there  was  simply  friendship,  now  there  is  a 
feeling  of  awe  and  emulation. 

This  new  relation  of  the  United  States  to 
Japan  and  the  world  has  a  most  important 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  missions.  We  have 
suddenly  become  great  in  the  estimation  of 
those  who  will  henceforth  look  to  ns  as  an 
example ;  and  with  this  comes  new  and  in¬ 
creasing  opportunities  and  responsibilities. 
The  old  objection,  that  Christianity  produces 
effeminate  and  disloyal  citizens,  and  that  we 
ate  controlled  by  sordid  and  selfish  motives, 
have  been  disproven,  and  even  the  opposite 
condition  of  things  established.  Japan  wants 
what  is  best ;  and  if  it  includes  Christianity 
they  will  accept  that,  too. 

In  connection  with  this  is  the  complete  dis¬ 
crediting  of  the  teachings  of  the  Chinese  sages 
and  philosophers,  upon  which  the  Japanese 
have  laid  so  much  stress  in  the  past  and  which 
has  largely  contributed  to  the  ethical  basis  of 
the  instruction  given  in  the  government  schools. 
The  recent  and  complete  demonstration  of  the 
corruption  and  brutality  that  prevails  in  China 
has  shown  that  some  other  system  of  religion 
is  necessary  for  any  country  that  aspires  to  a 
high  degree  of  progress  and  enlightenment,  or 
a  place  among  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
earth. 

To  the  above  ciroumstanoes  has  been  added 
the  experience  of  the  past  several  years  in  try¬ 
ing  to  formulate  a  religion  that  was  elective 
and  adapted  to  the  Japanese,  who,  it  was 
claimed,  have  exceptional  ability  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  true  and  the  false.  Instead 
of  exalting  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  the 
Divine  Redeemer  of  mankind,  they  have  tried 
to  eliminate  all  that  was  humiliating  to  the 
carnal  man ;  and,  in  the  place  of  the  atone¬ 
ment,  and  human  dependence,  have  demanded 
an  ethicophilosophical  basis  for  the  uplifting  of 
the  sinful  and  weak.  Doubts  also  as  to  the 
authenticity  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures 
have  destroyed  the  faith  of  some  who  have 
hitherto  been  prominent  and  snooessful  in 
Christian  work. 

Such  being  the  oonditions,  there  has  been  a 
deep  and  growing  conviction  on  the  part  of 
many  Christian  workers,  both  native  and  for¬ 
eign,  that  something  else  was  needed  to  meet 
the  new  and  most  pressing  demands  for  a  re¬ 
ligion  that  would  make  men  holy  and  keep 
them  by  a  power  greater  than  their  own.  One 
year  ago  the  General  Conference  in  Tokio  ap¬ 
pointed  a  Committee  to  inaugurate  a  general 
evangelistic  movement.  It  was  the  universal 
opinion  that  it  must  be  conducted  on  the  old 
lines,  and  that  no  new  doctrine  was  needed,  or 
could  possibly  avail. 

With  these  convictions  the  members  of  this 
Committee  have  united  most  heartily  in  the 
movement;  and  in  all  their  plans  recognized 
their  utter  dependence  upon  God.  Seasons  of 
special  prayer  have  been  observed  in  various 
places  with  most  earnest  petitions  that  God 
would  so  reveal  himself  that  the  heathen  would 
be  made  to  see  that  the  Holy  Spirit  does  work 
in  the  hearts  of  men  and  orestes  within  them 
new  motives  and  power  to  live  new  and  godly 
lives.  God  has  answered  these  prayers ;  and 
those  who  have  witnessed  the  wonder  working 
power  of  the  Spirit  have  been  led  to  exclaim, 
“The  Lord  he  is  God.”  Under  its  mighty  in¬ 
fluence  Christians  have  gone  out  into  the  high¬ 
ways  and  hedges  and  urged  the  people  to  come 
and  hear  the  glad  news  of  salvation  offered  to 
all,  without  money  and  without  price.  This 


the  rejection  of  the  oonditions  of  civilization,  patriotic  people,  or  better  soldiers,  than  can  and  other  earnest  calls  and  warnings  have 
an  attempted  reversion  to  a  snb-hnman  type,  be  famished  by  this  country.  The  destruction  touched  many  hearts;  and  sin  burdened  souls 
Individualism  is  not  only  a  sin,  it  is  an  ab-  of  the  powerful  Spanish  fleet  with  such  tri-  of  all  classes  have  come  to  leam  how  they  can 
surdity.  We  cannot  live  unrelated  or  avoid  the  fling  loss,  and  the  evident  ability  to  do  even  obtain  pardon  and  peaoe. 
interohange  that  enriches  life.  We^,.may  greater  things,  gave  evidence  of  potentialities  ^  The  meetings  in  Tokio  began  in  a  single 
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district;  and,  as  the  interest  and  attendance 
increased,  were  followed  by  others  in  varions 
parts  of  the  city.  These  were  continued  during 
the  period  of  abont  one  month,  when  the  heat 
of  summer,  and  the  exhausted  condition  of  the 
workers,  made  it  necessary  to  stop  for  the 
needed  rest  and  cooler  weather.  The  results 
are  indicated  in  part  by  the  number  of  converts 
and  inquirers.  In  the  reports  furnished  by 
fifty-one  churches  in  Tokio  which  have  shared 
in  the  movement,  the  total  number  of  those 
who  had  given  their  names  as  ready,  or  will¬ 
ing,  to  accept  Ohrist  was  five  thousand  three 
hundred  and  seven.  The  work  has  also  been 
greatly  blessed  in  other  places.  In  Yckchama 
there  is  repcrted  to  have  been  seven  hundred, 
in  Kyoto  three  hundred,  in  Okayama  one  hun¬ 
dred,  and  in  Osaka  several  hundred.  Other 
towns  and  cities  are  yet  to  be  heard  from. 
Others  were  doubtless  infiuenced,  whose  names 
were  not  included. 

”  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  of  this  num¬ 
ber  will  become  true  Ohristians,  but  the  proofs 
are  everywhere  evident  that  large  numbers 
have  passed  from  death  unto  life.  People  of 
all  classes  have  shared  in  the  blessing,  and  a 
new  and  nntcld  joy  has  come  to  many  hearts 
and  homes.  With  such  encouragement  Chris¬ 
tian  people  everywhere  have  reason  to  thank 
God  and  labor  and  pray  with  increased  zeal  for 
the  coming  of  his  Kingdom  upon  earth. 


AN  AMERICAN  IN  FRANCE 


Since  I  last  wrote  yon,  I  have  been  having  a 
particularly  happy  time.  Last  Saturday  I  ran 
down  to  Fontainebleau  and  I  shall  carry  always 
in  my  mind  the  memory  of  that  beautiful  pal¬ 
ace  with  its  many  historical  associations. 

The  interior  of  the  old  Oh&tean  is  gorgeous 
beyond  description.  I  saw  the  beautiful  suites 
of  Napoleon,  Marie  Antoinette,  Louis  XIII.  XIV  ■ 
and  Henri  IV.,  Oatberine  de  Medicis,  Francis 
I.,  Anne  of  Austria  and  more  beside.  In 
Napoleon's  apartments  is  the  little  round  table 
on  which  he  signed  his  abdication.  Madame 
de  Maintenon’s  rooms  are  the  plainest  of  all, 
but  that  gifted  queen  would  have  made  the 
meanest  hovel  interesting.  After  lunch,  we 
hired  a  carriage  and  took  a  drive  in  the  great 
Forest  of  Fontainebleau,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  in  France.  It  covers  an  area  of 
over  forty-two  thousand  acres.  From  a  pic¬ 
turesque  tower,  we  saw  the  delicate  steel 
tracery  of  the  Eiffel  Tower  outlined  against 
the  sky,  forty  miles  aw  y  1  Our  driver  told  us 
that  the  woods  were  full  of  deer,  but  hunting 
is  prohibited.  The  French  know  how  to  pre¬ 
serve  nature  and  also  those  beautiful  creatures 
which  seem  to  be  part  of  it. 

Sunday  morning  I  went  to  the  American 
Chapel  and  was  fortunate  in  hearing  a  sermon 
by  Dr.  Charles  Wood  of  Philadelphia.  In  the 
afternoon  I  attended  the  Christian  Endeavor 
meeting  at  the  chapel.  The  subject,  a  most 
important  one  in  thi»  city,  was  Temperance. 
There  is  considerable  gold  dust  in  ^the  atmos¬ 
phere  here,  in  spite  of  what  people  say  against 
the  capital.  Last  night  I  went  to  the  McAll 
meeting  at  Salle  Baltimore,  Boulevard 
Bonne-Nouvelle.  Near  this  Salle  are  two’ old 
arches,  which  once  served  as  city  gates,  but 
now  they  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  boulevards, 
in  the  heart  of  a  teeming  population,  looking 
rather  lonely  and  out  of  place  amid  the  bnstl^ 
and  rush  of  humanity.  I  have  heard  Tricot, 
the  converted  anarchist  of  whom  Dr.  Bossiter 
gave  ns  such  a  vivid  description.  He  is  'an 
impassioned  speaker,  at  times  eloquent, '  but 
strikes  one  as  still  the  anarchist  in  manner. 
His  theme  was  The  Narrow  Gate,  and  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  everyone  trying.to  enter  it.  I  met 


him  afterwards  and  I  think  his  life  now  has 
the  true  ring  in  it.  I  have  his  life  written  by 
himself.  And  do  yon  know,  I  have  heard  and 
met  Dantry,  the  man  who  will  be  the  captain 
of  the  new  Minion  boat,  on  which  my  chair, 
lahelled,yri\\  be  found  this  winter  I  The  world  is 
very  small  and  it  is  only  a  step  from  New  York 
to  Paris. 

Saturday,  I  called  on  Mr.  Brown,  the  English 
evangelist  of  New  York  Hall  of  the  Mis¬ 
sion,  and  had  a  pleasant  chat  with  him 
and  his  daughter  over  a  cup  of  tea.  This 
man  has  a  lovely  nature  and  I  nearly  always 
go  to  hear  him  talk  at  the  Salle  New  York. 
Last  Sunday  I  stayed  to  the  Sunday-school. 
The  women  are  taught  by  one  of  their  own 
people  and  the  men  by  a  Frenchman.  It  would 
do  your  heart  good  to  see  how  truly  happy 
these  people  are.  Mrs.  Goddard  gives  the 
women  a  spread  to-morrow,  at  St.  Cloud,  and 
if  the  weather  is  settled  I  shall  drop  down  for 
a  time.  .  .  . 

Wednesday,  I  had  a  glorious  jirip  down  the 
river  by  boat,  past  Sevres  to  St.  Cloud.  It  is 
a  beautiful  place ;  the  large  park  commands  a 
wonderful  view  of  the  surrounding  country  and 
distant  city.  ...  I  met  a  number  of  the 
French  workers  of  the  Salle  New  York.  It 
was  an  interesting  sight  to  see  some  forty 
women,  plain  people  from  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine,  seated  on  the  grass  beneath  the  shade 
of  magnificent  old  trees,  enjoying  a  substantial 
lunch  with  not  a  few  delicacies.  All  these 
people  were  so  happy— happy  in  the  light  of  a 
new  troth,  which  had  traosformed  their  life. 
One  very  pretty  girl  with  whom  I  chatted  had 
been  a  Catholic,  one  of  the  better  class,  but  when 
she  became  a  Protestant,  her  family  had  out¬ 
lawed  her  and  now  she  is  practically  alone  in 
the  world.  What  a  broad,  Chrlstlike  spirit — 
this  Catholic  1  Think  of  such  a  thing  in  the 
light  of  this  century,  among  an  intellectual 
people  who  boast  proudly  of  their  free  thought. 

Edmund  Bliss. 

The  Religious 
Press 

The  Interior  is  of  opinion  that  the  time  has 
come  for  a  “faithful  rendering”  of  the  Bible 
into  English: 

Now  that  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  has 
been  fairly  well  agreed  upon  through  the  labors 
of  such  men  as  Tischendorf,  Westcott  and 
others,  why  should  we  not  hare  an  English 
Bible  faithfully  rendering  that  text  in  a  ver¬ 
sion  which  even  the  unlearned  could  readily 
understand?  By  this  we  mean,  a  version  as 
complete  in  its  way  as  the  oil  Masoretic  text 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible  was  perfect  for  its  pur¬ 
poses.  We  have  in  the  American  Standard 
Edition  of  the  Revised  Version  a  good  basis. 
We  have  in  the  Self  - Pronouncing  Sunday-school 
(Oxford)  Teacher’s  Edition  a  valuable  adjunct. 
Why  should  not  the  excellencies  of  two  such 
works  be  brought  together?  And  what  is  the 
object  of  binding  up  with  any  Bible  a  whole 
library  of  matter  that  belongs  to  the  study  and 
certainly  does  not  belong  to  the  desk?  The 
old  Hebrew  “accents,”  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  marked  the  pronunciation,  the  accent, 
the  relation  of  words  in  their  phrases,  their 
division  into  paragraphs  and  so  forth.  We  are 
not  without  the  hope  that  some  day  we  may 
see  the  ideal  English  Bible  in  one  that  con¬ 
tains  the  American  revised  translation  and 
marginal  readings,  the  Oxford  pronunciation 
of  all  doubtful  or  disputed  names,  and  in  the 
back  simply  a  condensed  concordance  for  quick 
and  handy  reference.  If  together  with  the 
concordance,  as  an  appendix,  were  bound  in  a 
few  collects  for  use  at  funerals,  a  form  for  the 
marriage  ceremony,  a  brief  ritual  for  reception 
of  members  to  the  church,  and  a  number  of 
blank  pages  properly  ruled  for  manuscript 
notes,  the  ministers  of  the  country  would  have 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  English 
Bible  a  Bible  of  great  usefulness  and  almost 
universal^aooeptanoe. 


The  Churchman,  refieoting  upon  the  recent 
General  Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
finds  the  need  of  a  more  definite  policy.  The 
great  questions  that  were  before  that  body 
were  ably  discussed  but  not  settled,  and  dis¬ 
cussion  can  be  “vitally  momentous”  only  when 
some  approach  is  made  to  a  settlement.  The 
question  is.  Is  the  Episcopal  Church  develop¬ 
ing  a  policy— on  such  questions,  for  example, 
as  divorce,  missionary  activity.  Church  Unity: 

It  is  within  bounds  to  claim  that  we  are  de¬ 
veloping  a  right  mind,  a  right  conception  of  a 
policy  on  all  of  these  great  questions.  But  it 
can  hardly  be  claimed  that  we  are  ready  as  a 
Church  to  put  forth  any  practical  plan  upon  a 
great  and  catholic  scale  for  the  settlement  of 
any  of  them.  ...  On  the  last,  and  the  first 
question  (because  it  includes  all  other  ques¬ 
tions),  that  of  Christian  reconciliation,  it  needs 
only  to  be  said,  to  demonstrate  its  progress, 
that  it  is  the  living  and  burning  question  not 
only  in  our  communion  but  in  the  whole  world 
to- day,  and  the  American  Church  may  well 
thank  God  that  it  was  privileged  to  make  its 
great  pronouncement  in  the  Chicago  Quadri¬ 
lateral,  which  resulted  later  in  the  Chicago - 
Lambeth  Quadrilateral.  Here,  again,  growth 
is  toward  a  conception  of  responsibility  rather 
than  toward  a  distinct  conception  as  to  a  policy. 
The  conception  of  a  Catholic  policy  and  the 
carrying  out  of  that  policy  is  demanded  of  onr 
Church,  alike  because  of  her  apostolic  responsi¬ 
bility  and  because  of  the  need  and  the  demand 
in  the  world  to-day. 

For  the  formulation  of  such  a  policy  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  great  things  from  the 
House  of  Bishops.  Indeed  we  believe  that  ex¬ 
pectation  is  fast  growing  into  a  demand- 
throughout  the  American  Church,  for  leader¬ 
ship  along  large  and  bold  lines  from  the  episco¬ 
pate.  In  their  recent  Pastoral  they  have 
touched  upon  only  one  of  these  three  greater 
questions,  to  which  we  have  alluded.  It  is 
true  that  they  have  dealt  with  other  living 
issues,  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  critical  study 
of  the  Bible,  and  the  observance  of  Sunday. 
The  Pastoral  has  been  or  will  be  read  in  all  the 
churches,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will 
make  the  same  deep  impression  everywhere 
that  it  seems  to  have  made  upon  those  who 
heard  it  in  San  Francisco.  .  .  .  And  yet,  if 
the  episcopate  is  to  sound  a  note  of  leadership, 
and  command  not  only  the  attention  but  the 
confidence  of  the  American  people,  the  Pastor¬ 
als  of  the  future  must  be  of  a  different  charac¬ 
ter.  The  arraignment  of  onr  shortcomings  was 
indeed  vigorous  and  at  times  bold ;  the  exhor¬ 
tation,  while  vivid  and  sometimes  almost  pas¬ 
sionate,  was  too  general  to  be  effective.  When 
the  united  episcopate  speaks,  it  should  be  in 
the  nature  of  a  permanent  word,  interpreting 
the  times  to  the  people  and  the  people  to  them¬ 
selves  in  the  light  of  the  Incarnation  and  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  Oongregationalist  recalls  the  “puerile 
complaints’  ’  of  a  few  years  ago  concerning  the 
low  standard  of  morals  alleged  to  prevail  in 
Yale,  only  to  show  how  nobly  Yale  has  vindi¬ 
cated  her  fidelity  to  the  original  purpose  of  her 
founders — to  train  men  for  public  service : 

At  the  heart  of  this  robust  life  is  the  relig¬ 
ions  Bpirit.  Without  that  at  the  centre  of  be¬ 
ing  Yale  could  not  be  what  she  is.  This  great 
fact  could  not  be  hid  even  in  the  pantomimes 
which,  with  singular  felicity,  recited  the  Col¬ 
lege  history.  The  quaintly  arrayed  ministers 
of  the  olden  time  bringing  the  choicest  vol¬ 
umes  from  their  scanty  libraries  to  found  an 
institution  of  learning,  the  boyish  voice  of 
Nathan  Hale,  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  gal¬ 
lows,  saying,  “My  only  regret  is  that  I  have 
only  one  life  to  give  for  my  country,  ”  the  songs 
by  moonlight  on  the  College  fence,  the  scenes 
of  the  old  life  and  the  new,  up  to  that  last  one 
of  the  College  chapel,  witnessed  that  service 
to  God  and  man  is  the  keynote  of  Yale’s 
ideals  of  manhood. 

Nor  ever  before,  we  believe,  was  the  relig¬ 
ions  spirit  more  pervasive  throughout  the  life 
of  Yale  than  it  is  to  day.  It  was  well  illus¬ 
trated  when,  at  the  last  scene  on  the  campus 
near  midnight  of  Tuesday,  seven  thousand 
voices  joined  in  the  strains  of  “Praise  God 
from  whom  all  blessings  flow,  ’  ’  and  sang  as 
the  vast  throng  was  separating,  “For  God, 
for  country  and  for  Yale.”  Justice  Brewe, 
made  no  mistake  when  he  said  that  the  found, 
ers  “meant  that  Yale  should  be  Chrlstlike,  and 
so  they  wrote  into  the  beginning  of  her  life 
this  Christ  like  thought  of  public  services;” 
and  that  “Religion  in  its  truest  sense,  as  seen 
in  deeds  rather  than  words,  as  shown  by  life 
rather  than  oreed,  is  still  pregnant.” 
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CONGREGATIONALISM  IN  NEW  YORK* 
Recalling  the  names  of  a  Beecher,  a  Stom, 
a  Oheever,  a  Thompson,  a  Taylor,  it  is  diffi- 
onlt  to  believe  that  sixty  years  ago  so  wise  and 
moderate  a  man  as  Dr.  Gardiner  Spring  insisted 
“that  Oongregationalism  was  an  exotic  in  New 
York  and  wonld  never  flonrish.  “  He  was  in¬ 
deed  notalone  in  his  opinion.  The  officers  of  the 
Second  Free  Ohnrohat  the  moment  of  its  dying 
to  arise  again  to  newness  of  life  and  a  brilliant 
history  of  nsefnlness, deemed  that  “not  ten  re¬ 
spectable  families  in  New  York  wonld  attend  a 
Congregational  Ohnroh,  “  and  when  notwith¬ 
standing  these  sinister  prognostications,  the 
heroic  decision  was  reached  to  revive  the  dy¬ 
ing  ohnroh  under  the  Congregational  order, 
predictions  were  rife  that  “a  Congregational 
Church  formed  at  the  Broadway  Tabernacle 
wonld  become  a  home  for  dissatisfied,  restless, 
ungovernable  spirits  from  ether  ohnrehes,  and 
would  soon  develop  into  a  hornet’s  nest  and 
sting  itself  to  death.” 

There  was  indeed  jns  that  basis  of  troth  in 
the  prediction  which  is  a  ways  necessary  to  any 
false  but  plansible  forecast.  The  Broadway 
Tabernacle  had  been  from  the  first  “a  home” 
for  “spirits”  free  and  daring,  “dissatisfied”  to 
some  extent  with  existing  conditions,  if  not 
“ungovernable  ”  but  if  they  later  became 
active  and  prominent  in  “civil  war,  ” it  was  as 
patriots  and  lovers  of  the  great  principles  of 
freedom  and  not  as  a  quarrelsome  coterie  of 
fellow  church  members.  The  church  was,  in¬ 
deed,  founded  in  the  spirit  of  freedom.  It  was 
the  outcome  of  Finney’s  great  revival  work  in 
this  city  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  impera¬ 
tive  need  of  some  centre  of  Christian  activities, 
some  place  for  the  great  religious  gatherings 
which  were  so  important  a  feature  of  the 
second  third  of  this  century,  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Finney  had  been  preaching  in  New  York, 
having  oome  at  the  invitation  of  that  Christian 
business  man  Anson  G.  Phelps,  who,  for  lack 
of  a  suitable  place  of  meeting,  himself  bought 
a  vacant  house  of  worship  in  Prince  street. 
The  result  of  Mr.  Finney’s  preaching  was  a 
great  revival  and  ultimately  the  founding  of 
the  First  Free  Presbyterian  Church,  with  Mr. 
Joel  Parker,  who  had  been  an  active  worker 
with  Mr.  Finney  in  his  “Western  revivals” 
as  pastor.  The  revival  outlasted  Mr.  Finney’s 
first  visit.  A  new  religions  life  pervaded  the 
city,  churches  multiplied,  the  Second  Free 
Church  was  developed  from  the  First,  and  from 
this  Second  Church  ultimately  the  Broadway 
Tabernacle  was  evolved. 

Meanwhile,  to  quote  from  Miss  Ward’s  ac¬ 
count,  on  “July  28,  1831,  The  Evangelist  had 
published  an  account  of  a  plan  for  a  large,  sub¬ 
stantial  building  is  a  central  part  of  the  cityi 
to  accommodate  from  6,000  to  6,000  persons, 
with  seats  free  and  open  to  all,  three  preaching 
services  on  the  Lord’s  day  and  one  or  two  dur¬ 
ing  the  week,  the  pulpit  to  be  supplied  by  the 
different  clergymen  of  the  city  in  town.  .  .  . 
Such  a  building  was  much  needed  as  a  place 
for  the  annual  meetings  of  the  various  benevo¬ 
lent  societies.  These  ’May  meetings’  brought 
many  strangers  to  the  city  and  for  want  of 
such  a  central  house  many  hundreds  of  Chris¬ 
tians  were  debarred  from  attendance.” 

Eventually,  after  many  vicissitudes,  such  > 
building  was  provided.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Fin¬ 
ney  had  returned  to  New  York,  and  preached 
to  great  multitudes  in  the  Chatham  Street 
Theatre,  which  having  been  leased  by  such 
men  as  theTappans  and  others  became  the  home 

*Tbe  History  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  Church, 
from  its  organisation  in  1880,  to  toe  close  of  1800.  Inclu¬ 
ding  Factors  influencing  its  foundation.  By  Susan- 
Hayea  Ward.  New  York.  The  Broadway  Tahernacle, 
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of  the  May  meetings  and  also  of  the  Second 
Free  Church,  of  which  Mr.  Finney  became  the 
pastor.  The  ohnroh  became  identified  with  the 
anti-slavery  movement  and  with  other  unpopu¬ 
lar  causes,  such  as  temperance,  the  member¬ 
ship  increased,  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  near 
Worth  street  was  acquired,  and  became  for 
many  years  the  home  of  the  great  religions 
meetings. 

But  Mr.  Finney  had  been  called  to  the  Presi¬ 
dency  of  Oberlin,  the  financial  troubles  of  1886 
and  ’87  had  oome,  and  the  church  went  down 
into  deep  waters.  The  story  of  how  it  was 
saved  from  extinction  by  the  heroic  self-sacri¬ 
fice  of  a  single  man,  David  Hale,  the  editor  of 
the  Journal  of  Commerce,  nephew  of  the 
patriot,  Nathan  Hale,  is  one  of  thrilling  inter¬ 
est  as  told  by  Miss  Ward,  and  offers  a  noble 
example  to  Christian  laymen  of  the  present 
day.  Through  many  vicissitudes  the  church 
was  saved  and  in  1840  it  was  re-organized  as  a 
Congregational  Church,  in  the  face  of  the  dole¬ 
ful  prognosticattons  already  alluded  to.  Its 
later  history,  under  the  pastorates  of  the  ver¬ 
satile  Edward  Andrews,  the  gifted  and  devo¬ 
ted  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  the  well-beloved 
William  M.  Taylor,  and  the  later  efficient  pas¬ 
tors  who  are  still  among  ns,  Henry  A.  Stim- 
Bon  and  Charles  E.  Jefferson— this  history  is  a 
matter  almost  of  personal  knowledge  to  many 
now  living  in  this  city.  Yet  much  of  it  will 
soon  cease  to  be  the  personal  knowledge  of  any 
person  living,  and  it  was  a  wise  decision  on 
the  part  of  the  committee,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  recent  celebration  of  the  sixtieth  anniversary 
of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  Church,  to  count 
“among  the  permanent  results'’  of  this  cele¬ 
bration  “a  printed  History  of  the  Church.” 
“Behind  it,”  say  the  Committee,  “lay  a  great 
past,  whose  memories  ought  to  be  gathered  op, 
before  they  slipped  from  the  knowledge  of  liv¬ 
ing  men,  and  placed  on  record  for  the  genera¬ 
tion  to  oome.” 

If  the  Committee  did  wisely  in  determining 
to  secure  such  a  history,  they  did  no  less  wisely 
in  their  choice  of  a  historian.  Miss  Susan 
Hayes  Ward,  a  former  member  of  the  church, 
brought  to  her  task  not  only  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  lover,  but  the  trained  ability  of  the  practi¬ 
cal  writer  and  editor,  with  her  fair  share  of 
that  genius  with  which  the  Ward  family  is 
gifted.  The  value,  therefore,  is  far  more  than  of 
a  historic  chronicle ;  it  is  a  work  of  literature, 
and  it  is  distinctly  of  that  class  which  Carlyle 
distinguishes  as  the  literature  of  power.  Simple 
and  unaffected  as  a  recital  of  past  events,  the 
work  yet  so  recites  them  as  at  once  to  interpret 
their  deep  significance  and  to  make  that  sig¬ 
nificance  a  source  of  inspiration.  What  minister 
but  will  find  new  strength  and  new  instruction 
in  the  sketches  of  the  lives  of  those  two  great 
pastors,  Drs.  Thompson  and  Taylor?  Sketches 
though  they  perforce  are,  they  are  instinct 
with  life  and  with  reality. 

Yet  great  as  is  the  service  done  by  throwing 
upon  the  canvas  such  pictures  as  these,  the 
service  of  this  book  is  perhaps  even  greater  in 
the  presentation  it  gives  of  the  laymen  to  whom 
this  church,  and  the  cause  of  religion  in  this 
city,  owe  so  much.  The  large  generosity  and 
unselfish  devotion  of  such  men  as  Anson  G. 
Phelps,  the  Tappans,  David  Hale,  are  bright  ex¬ 
amples  for  Christian  laymen  of  to-day.  Not 
less  significant  and  stimulating  is  the  example 
of  Deacon  Pitts,  for  whom  his  pastor,  Dr. 
Thompson,  could  find  no  more  appropriate 
name  when  writing  his  memorial  than  just 
*  ‘  A  Good  Man.  ’  ’  A  plain  country  tavern  keeper 
and  afterward  steward  on  a  steamboat,  without 
wealth  or  infiuenoe  or  any  particular  advantages 
of  education,  he  so  served  this  ohnroh  as  dea¬ 
con,  trustee,  steward,  Bible  class  teacher  and 
pastor’s  assistant  as  to  leave  an  abiding  im¬ 
press  upon  it.  Jnst  now  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
tblit  Mr.  Charles  Stewart  Smith,  who  has  ably 


served  the  city  on  the  Conunittee  of  Fifteen, 
was  one  of  the  members  of  Deacon  Samuel 
Pitts’s  Bible  class.  Among  the  most  graphic 
pages  of  this  most  graphic  history  is  that 
(page  82)  which  describes  “one  of  those  prayer- 
meetings  where  Deacon  Pitts  met  God  face  to 
face,  and  to  which  Mr.  Hale  wonld  often  oome 
direct  from  the  office  without  his  evening 
meal,  rejoicing  in  such  a  relief  from  temporal 
cares.”  Do  we  ask  for  the  reason  of  the  de¬ 
cline  of  the  prayer-meeting?  Where  are  the 
steamboat  stewards  and  newspaper  editors  like 
Samuel  Pitts  and  David  Hale? 


Literary  Notes 


In  the  November  Review  of  Reviews  Dr.  Tal- 
cott  Williams  disonsBes  the  infiuenoe  of  the  re¬ 
markable  demand  for  novels  on  the  literary 
product.  Dr.  William  B.  Shaw  writes  the  sur¬ 
vey  of  American  biography  and  history  for  the 
year  with  a  brief  discussion  of  the  recent 
changes  in  publishers’  methods.  Special  at¬ 
tention  is  o^led  to  the  issues  of  the  municipal 
campaign  in  this  city,  editorially  illustrate^ 
by  cartoons.  Sketches  of  the  candidates  for 
the  Mayorality  are  written  by  Dr.  James  H. 
Canfield  and  Mr.  George  F.  Peabody. 

The*onrrent  Chautauquan  gives  a  collection  of 
personal  incidents  of  tne  late  President  McKin¬ 
ley  under  the  title  A  Ohristian  Gentleman, 
by  Frederic  Barton.  Elwood  G.  Tewksbury 
has  a  paper  on  the  Origin  of  the  Chinese  Al¬ 
phabet.  01  inton  Scollud  treats  of  American 
Diplomacy,  giving  the  story  of  the  first  treaty 
of  our  young  republic.  The  Beading  Journey 
treats  of  Venice,  and  there  is  a  wealth  of  help¬ 
ful  and  interesting  papers. 

The  October  number  of  the  Bible  Society 
Record,  just  received,  has  a  number  of  interest¬ 
ing  papers  on  Japan.  Their  agent  in  Japan, 
the  Rev.  Henry  Loomis,  is  now  in  this  country 
and  gives  a  short  paper  on  the  Infinences  that 
have  Prepared  the  Way  for  a  Great  Revival. 
An  article  by  Dr  Loomis  also  appears  in  this 
number  of  the  Evangelist.  The  letter  for 
young  people  is  about  Uruguay  and  Paraguay, 
illustrated. 

The  discovery  was  recently  made  in  the  Bod¬ 
leian  Library  of  a  curious  collection  of  popular 
proverbs  gathered  by  Luther  and  written  with 
his  own  hand.  They  are  489  in  number.  They 
have  been  published  by  Ernest  Thiele  in  a  de¬ 
lightful  volume  rich  with  notes  and  citations. 
The  work  throws  great  light  upon  Luther’s 
method  of  study  and  the  origin  of  his  strong, 
vigorous  style. 

The  current  Atlantic  Monthly  opens  with  a 
thoughtful  paper  on  the  new  relation  between 
Europe  and  America,  brought  about  by  the 
changes  in  our  territorial  and  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  from  the  pen  of  Sydney  Brooks.  James 
K.  Hosmer  writes  of  the  early  political  history 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  papers  on  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  and  Daniel  Webster  by  Paul  Elmer 
More  and  Samuel  W.  McOall  respectively  throw 
new  light  on  the  character  of  these  celebrities, 
Edward  Thomas  gives  a  few  pages  of  his  pleas¬ 
ant  recollections  of  November. 

The  Revells  will  bring  out,  shortly  after 
their  delivery,  a  series  of  lectures  on  The 
Grises  of  the  Ohrist,  which  will  be  given  by 
the  Rev.  G.  Oampbell  Morgan  at  the  Moody 
Bible  Institute  in  Obicago  during  this  month 

Mrs.  Margaret  E.Sangster’s  Winsom  Woman¬ 
hood,  published  last  year,  has  reached  its 
twentieth  thousand.  One  woman  gave  away 
1,809  copies.  It  has  now  reached  the  apotheosis 
of  an  edition  de  luxe.  (Be veil. ) 

The  Youth’s  Companion  enters  its  seventy- 
sixth  year  with  a  rather  unusual  corps  of  con¬ 
tributors.  The  government  of  the  United 
States  will  be  represented  by  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Gage,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Long, 
Postmaster-Gleneral  Smith  and  Assistant  Seore- 
tary  of  War  Sanger.  The  government  of  Great 
Britain  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  the  Marquis  of 
Dufferin  and  Ava  and  the  Bt.  Hon.  James 
Bryce,  T.  P.  O’Oonnor  and  Winston  S. 
Churchill,  members  of  the  House  of  Oommons. 
Other  noteworthy  contributors  will  be  Wn 
Ting-fang,  at  present  Chinese  minister  at 
Washington,  Booker  T.  Washington,  President 
of  Tnskegee  Institute,  Justice  Brewer  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  Gen.  Charles 
King  and  Rear-Admiral  Hichbom,  not  to  speak 
of  the  usual  long  list  of  story- writers.  New 
subscribers  will  receive  free  all  the  remaining 
issues  of  1901. 
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The  Book  of  Exodus. 

Aooordinsc  to  the  commonly  received  compa* 
tation,  the  Book  of  Exodns  covers  about  S60 
years,  from  the  death  of  Joseph  to  the  bailding 
of  the  Tabernacle. 

Of  these,  840  are  covered  by  the  first  two 
chapters,  and  260  by  the  first  eight  verses  of 
the  first  chapter;  the  events  embraced  in  chap¬ 
ters  iii.-xl.  cover  only  two  years,  the  year  be¬ 
fore  and  the  year  following  the  Exodns.  We 
have  already  seen  reason  to  believe  that  the 
period  between  the  death  of  Joseph  and  the 
Exodns  was  much  shorter  than  this ;  a  later 
stndy  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  investi¬ 
gating  the  subject. 

The  very  appropriate  name  of  the  book  is 
taken,  not  from  the  Hebrew  Bible,  in  which, 
according  to  the  custom  that  we  observed  in 
Genesis,  the  book  was  called  by  its  first  two 
words,  A'-.d  these  are  the  ■names,  or,  more  briefiy, 
by  the  second.  Names.  The  Greek  translators 
chose  for  it  a  title  suggested  by  its  contents, 
and  the  Latin  Vulgate  translated  that  word 
into  Exodus,  which  nearly  all  later  translations 
have  retained. 

Until  a  comparatively  recent  time  there  was 
no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  men  that  Moses  was 
the  author  of  Exodus  and  the  three  following 
books  attributed  to  him  (as  is  also  Genesis)  in 
the  titles  of  our  English  Bibles.  For  a  long 
time  after  it  became  apparent  that  Genesis  was 
composed  of,  or  at  least  from  various  docu¬ 
ments  it  was  held  that  Moses  was  the  editor 
or  compiler  of  Genesis,  and  the  writer  of  the 
other  four  books.  Students  of  these  lessons 
know  that  the  composite  character  of  Genesis 
which  has  here  been  brought  forward  is  a 
theory  of  which  no  European  scholar  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  authority,  however  conservative, 
admits  any  doubt.  In  America,  however,  the 
question  is  still  not  closed.  This  is  very  nat¬ 
ural.  Though  a  certain  degree  of  education  is 
much  more  general  in  this  country  than  in  any 
other,  yet  the  proportion  of  eminent  scholars 
is  much  smaller  than  in  some  European  coun¬ 
tries.  In  this  country,  however,  education  in 
Scriptural  things  is  very  general.  Many  a 
Bible  class  pupil  has  a  textual  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures  that  would  put  to  shame  some 
of  the  most  famous  Hebrew  scholars  of  Ger¬ 
many  ;  and  where  such  a  degree  of  knowledge 
is  so  widespread,  and  high  and  exact  scholar¬ 
ship  is  proportionately  rare,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  people  cling  tenaciously  to  the  views 
they  have  always  held,  and  that  even  eminent 
scholars  are  reluctant  to  disturb  them  in  their 


So  much  it  seems  necessary  to  say  in  justice 
to  those  who  avail  themselves  of  the  aid  of 
The  Evangelist  in  the  study  of  their  Sunday- 
school  lessons,  and  who  are  not  in  a  position  to 
investigate  this  question  independently.  Re¬ 
minding  them  that  up  to  this  time  we  have 
come  by  degrees  to  perceive  the  existence  of 
these  three  documents  in  Genesis,  but  have  not 
touched  the  question  who  was  their  compiler 
or  editor,  a  question  which  we  are  not  yet 
prepared  intelligently  to  open,  we  now  begin  a 
preliminary  review  of  Exodns  We  have  much 
to  ask  of  the  inspired  narrative  of  the  Exodns 
as  to  its  character  and  contents  before  we  have 
any  right  to  call  in  question  that  which,  in  all 
good  faith  and  loyalty  to  the  Word  of  God  we 
have  been  taught  to  hold  on  this  subject.  But 
we  must  bear  firmly  in  mind  the  tact  that  the 
question  of  Authorship  does  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  affect  the  question  of  the  inspiration 
of  the  books,  though  it  has  much  to  say  as  to 
the  nature  of  inspiration. 

'  The  first  thing  that  we  observe  is  that  there 
is  no  such  break  between  Exodns  and  Leviticus 
as  there  is  between  Genesis  and  Exodus.  The 
opening  words  of  Leviticus  join  immediately 
upon  the  closing  words  of  Exodns ;  so  far  as 
time  or  subject  is  concerned,  the  partition 
might  have  been  anywhere  else  as  well  as  here. 
Looking  forward  to  the  Book  of  Numbers  we 
find  the  same  state  of  things.  Leviticus  closes 
with  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  to  Moses 
in  Mount  Sinai,  and  Numbers  opens  with  the 
words  of  the  Lord  to  Moses  in  the  wilderness 
of  Sinai,  and  it  is  still  the  second  year  after 
the  departure  from  Egypt.  Passing  on  to 
Deuteronomy,  the  case  is  still  the  same ;  thirty- 
eight  years  have  indeed  elapsed,  but  there  is 
not  the  slightest  break  between  Numbers  xxxvi. 
18  and  Deuteronomy  i.  1.  But  for  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  length  the  four  books  might  have  been 
one. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  remarkable  in 
this  fact,  so  far,  except  that  it  appears  to  make 
it  proper  and  indeed  necessary  for  ns  to  include 
the  three  following  books  in  our  study  of  the 
literary  character  of  Exodns.  But  it  is  a  very 
striking  fact  that  when  we  come  to  Joshua  the 
case,  though  not  identical,  is  very  much  the 
same.  The  traditional  theory  is  that  the  last 
chapter  of  Deuteronomy  is  from  the  pen  of  the 
author  of  Joshua;  but  this  does  not  account 
for  all  the  facts.  A*great  deal  of  the  matter 
in  Joshua  has  already  been  given  in  Deuteron¬ 
omy.  We  need  only  compare  the  references  in 
the  first  chapter,  and  look  them  out,  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  these  references  are  more  than  a 
passing  allusion  by  the  author  of  Joshua  to 
events  recorded  by  some  other  writer.  But 
such  coinoidences  are  not  confined  to  the  first 
chapter;  they  extend  through  the  entire  book, 
as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  learn  when  we 


THE  LESSON. 

Exodus  ii.  1-10. 

Golden  Text. — Train  up  a  child  in  the  way 
he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not 
depart  from  it.  — Prov.  xxii.  6. 

Our  last  lesson  left  the  unhappy  children  of 
Israel  reduced  to  the  condition  of  serfs,  their 
lives  made  bitter  with  hard  bondage.  But  the 
Pharaoh’s  purposes  were  not  accomplished  by 
this  course.  He  did  not  succeed  in  so  weaken¬ 
ing  Israel  that  he  needed  no  longer  to  fear  a 
possible  uprising;  the  more  the'y  afflicted  them 
the  more  the'y  multiplied.  He  resorted,  therefore, 
to  an  infamous  device  to  compass  secretly  the 
death  of  all  male  infants  (i.  15,  16)  and  when 
that  failed,  he  openly  avowed  the  atrocious 
policy,  and  commanded  that  every  new  bom 
male  infant  should  be  drowned  (vs.  22).  It 
was  at  this  juncture  that  Moses  was  bom. 

From  the  first  verse  of  our  lesson  we  might 
suppose  that  the  marriage  of  his  parents  had 
taken  place  in  this  untoward  time,  but  Aaron, 
three  years  older  than  Moses,  and  Miriam,  at 
least  ten  years  older,  are  proof  to  the  contrry. 
This  is  worthy  of  note,  as  a  lesson  that  we 
must  not  depend  upon  the  tenses  of  the  English 
translation,  even  of  the  Revised  Version,  as 
an  evidence  of  time,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
Hebrew,  which  has  not  tenses  in  the  sense  that 
the  English  has,  is  often  as  misleading.  We 
understand  from  verse  1  that  the  parents  of 
Moses  were  members  of  the  same  tribe  or  clan. 
In  chapter  vi.  20,  we  leam  that  Jochebed  (her 
name  is  there  given)  was  a  near  relation  of  her 
husband,  being  his  niece.  In  this  passage 
Amram  (his  name  is  here  given)  is  said  to  be 
tCe  grandson  of  Levi  (compare  verses  16,  18), 
and  Numbers  xxvi.  59  states  that  Jochebed 
was  the  daughter  of  Levi,  born  after  the  re¬ 
moval  to  Egypt.  Manifestly  this  is  impossible 
if,  as  the  commonly  accepted  chronology  teaches, 
two  hundred  and  sixty  years  had  elapsed  be¬ 
tween  the  Exodus  and  the  rise  of  the  new 
king  who  knew  not  Joseph.  Even  if  we  make 
this  king  Thntmosis  III.  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty,  rather  than  Rameses  II.  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth,  or  something  like  a  hundred  years  ear¬ 
lier,  it  is  manifest  that  the  life  of  Jochebed 
could  not  bridge'that  gap.  And  this  should 
be  one  more  lesson  to  teach  what  we  have 
already  had  more  than  one  occasion  to  learn, 
that  we  may  not  insist  upon  a  literal  historic 
interpretation  either  of  names  or  dates ;  that, 
for  instance,  Levi  must  in  this  case  mean  not 
an  individual  but  a  clau,  and  that  the  words 
father,  sister,  brother  must  be  often  understood 
simply  as  signifying  kinship,  without  specifi¬ 
cally  defining  the  relationship. 

The  speech  of  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  18-22)  and 
the  eleventh  chapter  of  Hebrews  (verse  28) 
beautifully  supplement  our  lesson  story,  and 
show  how  it  is  to  be  apprehended— as  a  relig¬ 
ions  teaching,  not  as  a  mere  fact  of  history. 
Evidently  the  parents  had  looked  forward  to 
nothing  less  than  the  destruction  of  the  child 
that  should  be  born,  but  when  they  looked 


views.  Of  course  it  needs  not  to  be  argued 
that  the  opinions  of  this  vast  body  of  intelli¬ 
gent  and  pious  men,  who  are  not  special 
scholars  in  Hebrew  and  Oriental  languages, 
are  of  no  value  at  all  as  a  basis  for  judgment 
on  such  a  question ;  but  the  fact  also  remains 
that  of  men  who  have  a  right  to  be  called 
scholars,  there  is  in  America  a  large  though 
rapidly  lessening  number  who  hold  to  what  is 
called  the  traditional  view.  It  is,  however,  no 
injustice  to  any  of  these  to  say  that  of  American 
scholars  holding  this  view  who  have  an  inter¬ 
national  reputation,  the  distinguished  theolo¬ 
gian,  Dr.  Green  of  Princeton,  was  probably 
the  last.  So  far  as  American  scholars  are 
known  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  country, 
he  probably  stood  alone  in  refusing  to  admit 
that  Genesis  contains  three  clearly  distinguish¬ 
able  principal  narratives. 


proceed  farther  in  the  study  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch. 

Here  for  to-day  our  introductory  study  must 
close,  that  we  may  give  due  attention  to  the 
lesson  passage.  Let  none  of  us  think,  how¬ 
ever,  that  these  introductory  studies  have  no 
bearing  upon  the  devotional  and  practical 
study  of  the  Bible.  It  is  not  as  a  matter  of 
merely  intellectual  interest  that  we  ask  scien¬ 
tific  questions,  such  as  those  of  date  and  au¬ 
thorship.  Though  our  access  to  God  through 
his  Word  does  not  depend  on  such  things,  for 
the  most  unlearned  man  may  find  God  in  his 
Word,  yet  scientific  truth  in  these  as  in  all 
other  matters  ought  to  help  ns  the  better  to 
understand  God’s  teachings  in  his  Word,  and 
we  have  the  authority  of  our  Lord  himself  for 
not  accepting  without  question  the  traditiops 
of  men,  however  renowned  for  sanctity, 


upon  the  baby  so  exceeding  fair, as  Stephen  said, 
or  as  the  margin  has  it,  fair  to  Ood,  their  love 
for  the  little  one  grew  so  strong  that  it  brought 
faith  in  its  train.  So  goodly  a  child,  they  felt, 
must  have  been  sent  by  God  for  some  impor¬ 
tant  work,  and  by  faith  (Heb.  xi.  28)  they  re¬ 
ceived  courage  to  be  not  afraid  of  the  king’s 
commandment,  and  to  run  the  fearful  risk  of 
hiding  the  baby  for  three  months  in  the  house. 
This  beautiful  story  naturally  lent  itself  to 
legend.  Josephus  tells  us  that  the  child  was 
of  unnatural  size  as  well  as  of  superhuman 
beauty,  and  there  are  stories  of  his  infant 
powers  which  make  him  a  second  Hercules. 

The  ark  to  which  at  last  in  the  urgency  of 
circumstances,  yet  still  in  faith,  the  child  was 
committed,  was  a  covered  casket  made  of  bul¬ 
rushes  (which  popular  belief  held  to  be  proo 
(vgaiqst  crocodiles).  The  word  is  used  else 
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where  only  of  Noah’s  ark;  the  ark  of  the  cove, 
nant  is  another  word. 

There  oan  be  no  donbt  that  this  mother  ex- 
peeled  the  salvation  of  her  child.  She  did  not 
stay  to  watch,  probably  becanse  she  conld  not 
be  easily  hidden ;  bnt  she  posted  her  little 
daughter  in  a  safe  place  to  see,  not  what  be¬ 
came  of  him,  bnt  what  would  be  done  to  him. 
She  had  snrely  chosen  with  deliberation  the 
princess's  bathing  place ;  and  no  donbt  all  the 
Israelites  knew  that  the  princess  was  not  in 
sympathy  with  her  father’s  policy.  We  learn 
that  she  was  not  from  her  words  when  she  saw 
the  child  (verse  6).  "Another  of  the  nnhappy 
little  creatures !’’  is  what  her  exclamation  sig¬ 
nifies. 

Mnch  useless  breath  has  been  wasted  in  ex- 
ensing  the  mother  from  the  dishonesty  of  tak¬ 
ing  "wages"  for  nursing  her  own  child.  As 
if  it  were  not  all  a  transparent  but  necessary 
subterfuge,  in  which  the  princess  was  in  no 
respect  deceived !  The  very  wording  of  little 
Miriam’s  question,  a  nurse  of  the  Hebrew  women, 
would  naturally  suggest  the  child’s  own  mother 
to  any  one  not  hopelessly  thick  witted.  This 
the  princess  surely  was  not.  She  was  as  intel¬ 
ligent  as  she  was  brave  and  kindly. 

The  name  she  gave  to  her  adopted  son  shows 
that  she  had  the  courage  of  her  convictions. 
The  etymology  of  the  word  is  not  clear,  bnt 
the  meaning  is  evident,  and  it  conld  not  be 
mistaken  by  those  who  saw  the  little  child 
playing  in  the  palace ;  any  man  child  who  had 
been  drawn  out  of  the  water  must  be  one  of  the 
Hebrews'  children.  So  Qod  over-rules  the  most 
adverse  circumstances  to  further  his  plans. 
The  very  darkest  hour  of  Israel’s  history  was 
the  hour  when  its  deliverance  was  begun. 
"When  the  tale  of  bricks  is  doubled  Moses 
comes,"  says  the  Jewish  proverb,  but  it  does  not 
explain  the  reason  why.  The  reason  is  in 
these  two  words  of  Hebrews,  By  faith.  A 
faith  that  oan  spring  up  into  such  vigorous  life 
in  the  very  blackest  night  is  a  faith  which 
might  remove  mountains,  a  faith  through 
which  God  can  work.  If  he  does  not  many 
mighty  works  for  ns  in  our  dark  hoars  it  is 
because  of  our  unbelief. 


THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  MOSES 

Eev.  Charles  R.  Hneent  Ph.D. 

Many  scholars  think  that  sometime  before 
Joseph  arrived  in  Egypt,  a  foreign  people, 
called  Hyksos,  had  entered  the  valley  of  the 
Nile,  and  seized  on  the  country,  thus  imposing 
a  set  of  foreign  kings  on  the  Egyptian  people, 
calling  them  still  Pharaoh,  however,  and  im¬ 
itating  to  some  extent  the  ways  of  the  native 
inhabitants. 

So  it  is  supposed  that  Joseph  came  in  while 
one  of  these  foreign  kings  was  on  the  throne. 
As  this  king  was  of  a  race  closely  akin  to 
Joseph’s  own,  this  may  have  been  one  of  the 
reasons  why  he  "took"  so  readily  to  the  young 
Hebrew. 

A  somewhat  parallel  case  can  be  found  in 
English  history,  in  the  rule  of  King  Canute, 
the  Dane,  and  a  less  perfect  resemblance  may 
be  traced  in  William  the  Conqueror,  who  came 
over  from  Normandy.  But  the  Egyptians,  who, 
much  like  the  modern  Chinese,  fanatically 
hated  all  foreigners,  raised  a  rebellion,  and 
drove  the  invaders  out.  Then  the  poor  He¬ 
brews,  foreigners  themselves,  and  friends  of 
foreign  conquerors,  suffered  all  the  more  bitter 
persecution. 

The  worst  piece  of  cruelty  the  Egyptians 
were  guilty  of  was  an  order  to  kill  all  the  very 
young  Hebrew  children. 

Many  who  read  these  lines  will  instantly 
recall  a  case  in  the  New  Testament,  where 
another  very  wicked  king  ordered  all  the  chil 
dren  * ' under  two  years  old, ’’  in  a  certain  dis¬ 
trict  of  his  dominion  to  be  slain. 


Conld  Pharaoh’s  cruel  decree  have  been  thor¬ 
oughly  carried  out,  the  Hebrew  nation  would 
soon  have  perished  off  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  the  divine  purposes  of  Qod  would  have 
been  balked. 

Poor,  wicked,  foolish  king,  to  fight  against 
God  I 

So  he  was  already  inviting  that  awful  night 
a  little  later,  when  all  the  Egyptian  first  born 
should  die. 

By  and  bye  when  baby  Moses  was  born,  he 
was  really  such  a  beautiful  child,  they  conld 
not  think  of  ever  letting  any  wicked  Egyptians 
get  a  chance  to  kill  him  So  they  kept  the  boy 
hidden  for  three  months,  and  when  at  last  it 
grew  too  dangerous  to  have  the  dear,  precious 
baby  about  the  house  any  longer,  the  mother 
made  a  little  floating  basket  of  tushes,  woven 
nice  and  tight,  and  fixed  to  keep  the  water  out. 
She  launched  this  in  the  reeds  along  the  shore 
of  the  river  Nile. 

I  think  the  mother  put  it  there  on  purpose, 
where  the  princess  of  Egypt  was  likely  to  find 
the  child,  and  he  was  really  such  a  very  fine 
baby  that  Moses’  mother  trusted  that  the 
Egyptian  woman  would  take  pity  on  him,  and 
save  his  life. 

Well,  it  all  came  out  as  planned.  The  princess 
came  down  to  the  river,  and  saw  the  queer  lit¬ 
tle  rush- boat  floating  on  the  water,  and  asked 
one  of  her  maids  to  fetch  it  to  her  to  look  at. 
They  opened  it,  and  there  was  a  fine  baby  in¬ 
side! 

As  the  little  fellow  saw  the  strange  faces 
bending  over  him,  he  used  a  baby’s  strongest 
argument,  he  cried. 

The  woman’s  heart  of  the  princess  softened 
at  once.  She  decided  to  adopt  the  baby  her¬ 
self,  and  seeing  a  little  Hebrew  girl  standing 
near,  asked  her  to  call  some  Hebrew  woman  to 
take  personal  charge  of  the  baby  for  her. 

Now  the  little  girl  was  Miriam,  Moses’  sis¬ 
ter,  who  had  been  standing  about  to  keep  an 
eye  on  that  floating  cradle,  and  Miriam  calied, 
of  course,  the  baby’s  own  mother,  who  was  or¬ 
dered  to  care  for  the  child  till  it  was  old  enough 
to  bring  to  the  palace. 

There  were  wonderful  possihilities  about  that 
rush-cradle.  I  sometimes  think  that,  excepting 
Jesus,  Moses  was  the  greatest  man  who  ever 
lived.  Bnt  he  never  would  have  become  so 
great,  if  he  had  not  improved  all  the  chances 
of  his  youth. 

The  Egyptians  were  a  very  wise  people,  and 
Moses  had  the  best  education  the  world  could 
then  give  him.  So  Moses  quite  probably 
studied  arithmetic,  geometry,  medicine, 
rhetoric,  grammar,  and  music. 

There  is  some  ground  for  thinking  he  learned 
as  many  as  six  languages,  and  he  certainly 
learned  the  queer  picture-writing  which  the 
Egyptians  put  on  their  temples  and  other  puh- 
lie  buildings. 

As  he  afterward  became  an  excellent  soldier, 
I  suppose  he  learned  to  run,  and  wrestle,  and 
ride  horse-back,  and  to  swim,  as  well  as  prac¬ 
ticing  the  regular  military  drill.  I  am  sure  he 
was  no  mere  book-worm,  and  I  am  equally 
sure  he  was  a  sound,  cheerful,  healthy,  hand¬ 
some  boy,  who  played  as  hard  as  he  studied, 
and  was  equally  ready  for  both  in  their  turn. 

Josephus  says  Moses  grew  up  to  be  a  fine 
general,  and  actually  saved  all  Egypt  from 
ruin,  when  it  was  invaded  by  the  Ethiopians. 

If  he  had  not  lived  a  pure,  good,  wholesome 
life  when  he  was  a  boy,  he  never  conld  have 
lived  so  long,  nor  done  the  work  which  he 
afterward  did.  There  is  a  phrase,  "Happy  as 
a  king."  But  kings  are  not  so  very  much 
happier  than  other  folks,  and  have  to  work 
very  hard  getting  ready  for  their  duties. 
Queen  Wilhelmina,  and  the  young  German  im¬ 
perial  princes,  have  had  to  study  as  hard  as  any 
boy  or  girl  in  New  York. 


Princes  and  princesses  are  only  happy  when, 
like  other  unselfish  people,  they  are  working 
for,  and  helping  other  folks. 

Moses,  thus  raised  in  the  royal  household, 
had  use  by  and  bye  for  all  be  had  ever  learned. 
And  I  expect  that  the  best  thing  he  ever  did 
learn  was  never  to  shirk  duty,  but  to  face  his 
duty,  and  do  it  like  a  man. 

For  such  boys  God  will  have  work  as  long 
as  the  world  stands. 


RECENT  DISCOVERY 

[In  a  communication  received  trom  Gien.  Charles  W. 
Darling,  Secretary  at  Utica  of  the  Egypt  Exploration 
Fund,  we  are  Informtd  that  the  followlig  named  re¬ 
markable  relics  have  recently  been  found  in  Egypt] 

The  recent  discoveries  of  Egyptian  antiqui¬ 
ties  by  Professor  Petrie,  at  Abydos,  have 
thrown  much  valuable  light  upon  the  prehis¬ 
toric  period  of  Egypt.  This  prehistoric  period 
includes  the  palucolithio  age  of  man,  evidence 
of  which  has  been  discovered,  not  only  on  the 
plateaux  above  the  Nile,  bnt  also  in  the  river 
valley.  From  borings  which  have  been  made 
through  the  deposit  of  Nile  mud.  Professor 
Petrie  argues  that  the  date  in  the  history  of 
the  world  thus  decided,  may  be  assigned  to 
about  7000  B.O.  To  this  date  he  ascribes  the 
earliest  prehistoric  graves,  which,  we  are  told, 
reveal  a  people  skilled  in  the  manufacture  of 
pottery,  and  acquainted  with  the  use  of  copper. 
They  possessed  various  forms  of  pottery,  stone 
vases,  carved  ivory,  and  finely  wrought  flint 
implements.  They  also  knew  the  art  of  weav¬ 
ing.  At  a  later  period  of  time,  which  cannot 
be  fixed  chronologically,  came  another  wave  of 
immigration,  to  take  the  place  of  the  Libyan 
stock,  which  had  previously  immigrated  into 
Egypt.  It  is  thought  that  the  later  immi¬ 
grants  were  Amorites  from  Syria.  The  new 
people  introduced  silver,  lapis  lazuli,  and 
haematite,  and  the  amalgamation  of  the  two 
races  resulted  in  a  brilliant  epoch  of  art. 
Then  appeared  the  most  elaborate  metal  work ; 
valuable  beads  of  gold,  turquoise  and  ame¬ 
thyst.  Still  later  came  a  degradation,  which 
continued  down  to  the  foundation  of  the  First 
Dynasty. 

The  work  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  on 
the  Royal  Tombs  of  the  first  Egyptian  dynas¬ 
ties,  has  proved,  in  some  respects,  more  sur¬ 
prising  than  that  of  the  past  year,  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  civilization  during  some  four 
hundred  years  has  been  clearly  traced,  from 
the  time  when  writing  was  but  rarely  used, 
and  then  only  in  a  rude  and  pictorial  stage, 
down  to  the  common  use  of  figured  hieroglyph¬ 
ics  indistinsnishable  from  those  used  for  thous¬ 
ands  of  years  after.  The  finely  wrought 
jewelry  in  gold,  and  the  engraved  ivories  of 
the  time  of  Menes,  fashioned  more  than  6,600 
years  ago,  have  been  brought  to  light.  From 
these  we  ascertain  the  names  of  three  kings— 
Narmer,  Qa,  and  a  name  written  with  a  fish 
sign.  The  strangest  object  is  a  massive  strip 
of  gold  with  the  name  of  Menes  upon  it.  Of 
Zer,  the  successor  of  Menes,  the  astonishing 
find  is  the  forearm  of  his  queen,  still  in  its 
wrappings,  with  four  splendid  bracelets  intact. 
Professor  Petrie  describes  one  of  them  to  be  a 
series  of  figures  of  the  royal  hawk  perched  on 
the  tomb,  consisting  of  thirteen  figures  in  oast 
and  chased  gold,  alternating  with  fourteen 
carved  in  turquoise.  The  second  bracelet  is  of 
spiral  beads  of  gold  and  lazuli,  in  three  groups. 
The  third  bracelet  is  of  four  groups  of  hour 
glass  beads,  amethyst  between  gold,  with  con¬ 
nections  of  gold  and  turquoise.  The  fourth 
bracelet  has  a  centerpiece  of  gold,  with  ame- 
tnyst  and  turquoise  beads  and  bands  of  braided 
gold  wire.  This  brilliant  and  exquisitely 
finished  group  of  jewelry  shows  what  a  high 
leve  was  attained  at  the  beginning  of  the  First 
Dynasty.  The  arm  of  this  queen  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  carefully,  examined  as  found. 
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and  exact  in  the  arrangement  of  the  ornaments. 
It  had  eridentlj  been  broken  off  by  the  first 
plunderers,  and  hidden  in  a  hole  in  the  wall  of 
the  tomb,  where  it  had  remained  andisoovered 
by  those  who,  at  a  later  period  of  time,  bad 
oleared  ont  the  tomb.  Relics  of  the  same  king 
have  also  been  fonnd,  consisting  of  forty  in¬ 
scribed  pieces  of  ivory  and  stone,  and  two  lions 
carved  in  ivory.  The  great  royal  tombstone 
has  also  been  fonnd  broken  in  pieces,  which 
have  been  rejoined.  Of  King  Den,  the  fifth  of 
the  First  Dynasty,  twelve  inscribed  ivories 
have  been  discovered,  together  with  an  impress 
of  a  beantifal  royal  seal,  showing  the  king 
struggling  with  a  hippopotamus,  and  spearing 
a  crocodile. 

CKristian  En¬ 
deavor 

Rev.  Henry  T.  McEwen  D.D. 

Good  News  Proclaimed 

Nov.  11.  The  gospel.  Luke  2;  1-10. 

13.  The  messenger.  Isa  .52:  7  10;  2  Cor.  6;  20. 

18.  The  proclamation.  Luke  4: 16-21. 

U.  Minister  ai  d  Church.  Eph  3:11-21- 

16.  “  How  shall  they  hear  2  Cor.  9 ;  1-7, 12-16. 

16.  A  church  home.  Acts  11 :  22-26. 

17.  Topic  —  .Missions  :  Preaching  and  hearing 

Rom.  10 :  13-17. 

God's  inangnral  proclamation  when  Christ) 
came  into  the  world,  and  Christ’s  farewell 
commission  as  he  departed  from  it,  are  identi¬ 
cal  in  scope  and  spirit.  “Behold,  I  bring  yon 
good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all 
people."  “Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.  ’  ’  They 
include  every  individnal,  and  are  alike  world¬ 
wide.  When  the  early  Church,  inspired  by 
and  obedient  to  her  commission,  undertook  her 
universal,  age-long  work,  there  were  marked 
features.  Her  growth  was  rapid.  “There 
were  added  daily  to  the  Church  such  as  were 
being  saved. "  Her  converts  shone  as  lights  in 
the  world.  “I  thank  God  through  Jesus 
Christ  for  yon  all,  that  yonr  faith  is  pro¬ 
claimed  throughout  the  world."  They  had 
caught  Christ’s  contagion  of  conquest.  Within 
a  quarter  of  a  century  of  their  Master’s  ascen¬ 
sion,  his  Cross  had  been  uplifted,  and  his  Gos¬ 
pel  proclaimed  in  such  mighty  centres  as 
Rome,  Athens,  Corinth,  Ephesus,  Antioch,  not 
to  mention  other  names  readily  occurring  to 
every  Bible  student.  The  triumphs  of  such 
foreign  micsionaries  as  Paul,  Barnabas,  Silas, 
stirred  the  Hearts  and  widened  the  vision  of 
the  Jerusalem  saints.  Considering  their 
limited  number,  their  meagre  resources,  and 
the  brevity  of  the  intervening  period,  the 
achievement  deserves  the  appreciation  it  has 
always  received. 

The  romance  of  Missions  is  not  limited  to 
the  past.  No  period  has  ever  equalled  the 
thrilling  present.  Have  yon  heard  Ament, 
Fenn,  or  any  other  of  the  brave  missionaries 
shut  up  in  Peking’s  awful  siege,  describe  the 
loyalty  of  the  native  Christians,  at  whom  until 
yesterday  the  world  was  laughing  as  “rice 
Christians"?  Neither  Paul,  nor  Peter,  nor 
any  other  of  those  who  were  the  victims  of 
the  savage  persecutions  of  Rome,  met  death 
with  finer  fortitude  than  did  Simcox  and 
scores  of  others.  Hundreds  of  governmental 
representatives  have  declared  that  they  will 
never  return  to  that  tumultuous  land.  Not  a 
missionary  falters.  Loath  to  leave,  even  when 
commanded  by  Governments  and  Boards,  they 
are  eager  to  return,  as  though  no  persecution 
had  ever  occurred.  Every  nation  either  backs 
or  recalls  its  fiag.  The  Church  has  Tier  out¬ 
posts  in  every  continent  and  country,  as  well 
as  in  the  islands  of  the  sea.  She  presents  the 
pathetic  spectacle  of  a  fiag  far  in  advance  of 
the  army.  She  dare  not  bring  the  banner  back, 
•he  must  push  the  army  forward.  Let  her 


study  carefully,  in  order  that  she  may  perceive 
clearly,  her  true  mission.  For  the  individnal 
her  goal  is  regeneration  and  sanctification, 
repentance,  and  the  fruits  meet  for  it.  For 
the  world  it  is  God’s  kingdom,  where  God’s 
will  is  to  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in 
heaven.  Our  fellow  men  are  brothers  to  love, 
not  victims  to  plunder.  Back  of  these  sublime 
achievements,  Christ  places  the  motive,  with¬ 
out  which  they  must  ever  remain  dreams 
lacking  realization.  “Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God,  with  all  thy  heart,  mind,  soul 
and  strength,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. "  If 
we  loved  God  with  all  our  heart,  we  should 
try  with  all  our  heart  to  please  him.  It  was 
this  which  made  God’s  will  Christ’s  supreme 
joy.  One  greater  agony  than  that  of  the  Cross 
he  knew  and  dreaded  abcve  all  else,  disobedi¬ 
ence  to  God.  Comparable  to  that.  Calvary 
had  no  horrors.  He  could  not  withhold  from 
man  that  which  man  needed  in  either  service 
or  suffering,  because  it  would  grieve  God  as 
well  as  wrong  man.  To  love  God,  we  must 
know  him  not  only  as  one  who  provides  for 
man’s  daily  needs,  but  also  as  the  one  who  is 
eager  to  prepare  and  equip  him  for  life’s  daily 
battles.  Because  men  saw  and  felt  God  in  the 
being  we  call  Jesus  Christ,  they  called  him 
the  Son  of  God.  When  men  see  ^  and  feel  in 
ns  the  true  Spirit  of  God,  they  will  call  ns 
children  of  God.  Bu^  how  can  one  child  of 
God  withhold  from  another  child  of  God  the 
knowledge  that  Qod  is  his  Father,  and  Jesus 
Christ  his  Elder  Brother?  Many  an  elder 
brother  of  to-day  could  never  have  gone  on 
plodding  away  at  the  work  of  the  farm  whilst 
his  younger  brother  rambled  he  knew  not 
where,  and  fared  he  knew  not  how.  In  con¬ 
demning  the  elder  brother  in  the  Parable  of 
the  Prodigal  Son,  see  that  yon  do  not  pass  sen¬ 
tence  upon  yonrself. 

The  largest  Christian  Endeavor  missionary 
offering  is  that  of  the  Oxford  Presbyterian 
society,  Philadelphia,  the  amount  being  $2,- 
766.  _ 

A  splendid  library  was  recently  installed  in 
the  county  jail  at  Joliet,  Ill.,  by  the  Young 
People’s  union.  Each  society  in  the  nniou 
takes  turns  in  holding  services  there. 


President  H.  B.  F.  MacFarland  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  is  an  earnest  Endeavorer,  and  presided 
over  a  recent  Endeavor  mass-meeting  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  _ 

LINE  AND  PRECEPT 

God  often  comes  to  visit  ns,  but  generally 
we  are  not  in.— Abbe  Roux. 


Do  not  draw  a  line  of  separation  between 
the  house  of  God  and  the  house  of  business. 
The  counting-house  and  the  shop  may  be  as 
much  the  house  of  God  as  the  holiest  shrine 
where  generations  knelt  in  prayer.  —  F.  B. 
Meyer.  _ 

Consecration  to  Christ’s  service  is  not  what 
we  often  fancy  it— afar  away  height  of  religions 
attainment ;  it  consists  in  doing  the  simplest 
every-day  duty  that  comes  to  ns,  in  such  a 
spirit  as  to  make  it  a  consecrated  work.— Mary 
H.  Howell.  _ 

“  He  who  best  does  his  lowly  duty  here 
Shall  mount  the  highest  in  a  noble  sphere." 

We  are  quick  to  envy  others  the  possession 
of  gifts.  We  forget  that  God’s  plan  is  un¬ 
folded  by  the  use  of  such  abilities  as  be  has 
given,  and  that  he  alone  knows  the  secret  of 
fitting  each  infinenoe  into  its  place.  The  help¬ 
ful  souls  who  are  the  most  lovingly  remembered 
and  the  longest  missed  are  those  who  have  been 
mindful  of  small  opportunities.— New  York 
Observer.. 
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THe  Prayer  Meeting  j 

- — - - - } 

Rev.  C.  I.  Carhart 

Week  beginning  November  10 

The  Long-suffering  God.  2  Peter  8: 1-9 

God’s  seeming  indifference  to  human  ills  has 
always  been  a  grave  problem  to  thinking  men. 

The  Epicurean  said,  “The  gods  care  not,  let 
ns  get  the  utmost  gratification  out  of  life." 
The  Stoic  said,  “We  know  not,  1st  ns  endure 
and  do  right. "  Israel  also  had  those  that  said, 
“Jehovab  will  not  do  good,  neither  will  he  do 
evil"  (Zeph  i.  12),  and  “It  is  vain  to  serve 
God ;  and  what  profit  is  it  that  we  have  kept 
bis  charge"  (Mai.  iii.  14,  xii.  17).  So  in  th^ 
first  Ohr  stian  century,  unbelief  objected,  “All 
things  continue  as  they  were  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  creation"  (vs.  4).  To  such  feeling, 
already  deprecated  and  denounced  by  prophets, 
our  epistle  makes  answer. 

God  has  worked  manifestly  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  All  things  do  not  continue  as  they 
were.  By  great  historic  events  that  proclaim 
his  righteousness  or  advance  his  Kingdom,  by 
the  constant  operation  of  less  conspicuous 
forces,  he  has  made  to  day  very  different  from 
*  ‘  the  day  that  the  fathers  fell  asleep,  ’  ’  decades, 
centuries  or  milleninms  ago.  It  requires  wil¬ 
ful  forgetting  of  facts  t )  believe  the  pessimist’s 
major  premise. 

God  is  still  working  quietly  in  the  world. 
To-day  we  appreciate  the  power  of  the  regular 
working  of  unseen  forces  as  the  writer  of  the 
epistle  could  not.  It  is  in  such  ways,  and  not 
by  catastrophe,  that  his  Master’s  Kingdom  is 
mastering  the  world,  although  disciples  have 
not  yet  wholly  learned  to  trust  in  the  Lord’s 
means  for  seeking  the  Lord’s  ends.  The 
mightiest  powers  in  nature,  in  the  soul,  in 
society,  are  silent,  often  unnoticed.  God  is 
ever  working  ont  his  purposes,  though  we  see 
him  not. 

God  is  not  hurried.  He  at  least  has  time 
enough  to  do  his  work  thoroughly.  He  is 
mindful  of  me  to-day.  He  is  not  unmindful  of 
my  brethren,  and  of  the  days  and  the  ages  to 
come.  My,  “How  long,  O  Lord,"  is  ignorant 
of  the  sweep  of  world-wide  eternal  puposes. 
My  Ohristian  faith,  like  that  of  ancient  Job, 
must  not  forget  how  great  is  God,  and  God’s 
work,  nor  expect  to  compass  his  plans. 

The  end  of  God’s  working  is  the  overthrow 
of  evil,  the  establishing  of  his  Kingdom  of 
righteousness,  the  renewal  of  the  heavens  and 
the  earth.  This  is  the  culmination  toward 
which  the  ages  trend,  toward  which  God  is 
ever  working  silently  or  manifestly.  All  evil 
shall  be  abolished.  His  holy  purpose  of  love 
shall  be  realized. 

The  delay  that  causes  doubt  is  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  love.  Perhaps  he  might  save  me 
to-day  and  let  the  rest  go.  But  he  does  not  ■ 
wish  that  any  should  perish,  and  he  keeps  open 
long  the  gate  of  repentance  for  all.  His  pur¬ 
pose  is  world-wide,  his  promise  contemplates  a 
new  earth.  He  is  patient  with  the  world,  and 
with  us. .  We  must  be  content  to  wait  for  the 
world,  and  for  him.  We  must  all  be  blessed 
together  or  we  shall  fail  of  the  blessing  be 
would  give.  It  is  not  a  quick  or  a  costless  un¬ 
dertaking,  this  renewal  of  the  earth,  and  we 
most  be  content  to  bear  patiently  even  vicarious 
burdens,  as  others  have  borne  for  os. 

We  must  be  fit  in  character  and  service  to 
welcome  the  sure  coming  of  the  day  of  God. 
His  long  suffering  is  great.  His  purpose  is  fullest 
grace.  But  bis  blessing  is  conditioned  on 
character.  The  old  evil  is  consumed  with  the 
old  earth ;  only  the  renewed  dwell  in  the  new. 

*■  “Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone.  ”  “Seek 
ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God.  ’  ’  The  words 
“alone”  and  “first"  are  a  Ohristian  man’s 
doorways  into  the  business  world. 
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THE  OUTLOOK  AT  ST.  LAWRENCE 
ISLAND,  ALASKA 

“It  was  on  September  1,  1899,”  writes  Dr. 
Lerrigo.  “that  1  greeted  for  the  first  time  the 
natives  of  Sivaknk.  When  Dr.  Jackson  and  I 
landed  from  the  revenue  ontter  they  were  lined 
up  on  the  beach,  smiling  and  expectant,  to  see 
the  new  white  man.  The  first  thing  they 
asked  was,  ‘You  doctor-man?’  and  when  I  re¬ 
plied  in  the  afiSrmative  one  of  the  young  men 
remarked,  *  Ah,  I  am  glad.  * 

“The  mission  premises  are  located  east  of 
the  village,  which  consists  of  about  thirty 
houses  built  upon  a  sand  spit  which  projects 
into  the  sea  from  the  foot  of  a  rooky  mountain. 
The  mountain  is  about  one  mile  and  a  half 
back  from  the  village  and  is  composed  of  masses 
of  black  and  gray  granite  and  is  evidently  of 
volcanic  origin.  The  immense  jagged  boulders, 
sharp  crags  and  peaks,  the  fantastic  caverns 
and  gullies,  present  rather  a  forbidding  appear¬ 
ance,  and  to  add  to  its  eerieness  there  are  in¬ 
numerable  skulls  and  human  bones  strewn  about 
its  base  and  up  the  side,  some  decayed  and 
moss-covered  by  time  and  some  newly  bleach¬ 
ing  in  the  damp  air.  There  are  bodies  with 
the  bones  not  yet  laid  bare,  torn  by  dogs  and 
carrion  birds,  presenting  a  more  ghastly  spec, 
tacle  than  any  dissecting-room.  One  might 
call  the  place  ‘  Golgotha,  ’  for  the  skulls  roll 
away  beneath  one's  feet  and  rattle  down  the 
mountain  side  with  a  hollow  sound.  The 
gruesome  valley  recalls  vividly  Ezekiel’s  vis¬ 
ion,  and  is  the  result  of  the  natives’  custom  of 
laying  the  ‘dear  depated’  among  the  rocks  of 
the  hillside. 

“The  native  honses  composing  the  village 
are  round  or  octagonal  in  shape,  about  forty  or 
fifty  feet  in  diameter.  They  are  built  of  drift¬ 
wood  to  the  height  of  about  five  feet,  and 
roofed  with  walrus  hides  stretched  upon  a  wood 
frame,  conical  in  shape,  with  the  apex  nearer 
the  front  than  the  rear  of  the  building.  In¬ 
side.  the  living  and  store  rooms  are  curtained 
off  by  means  of  deer  skins.  The  living  room 
is  about  six  feet  wide,  five  feet  high,  and  ten 
to  twenty  feet  long.  They  do  not  attempt  to 
heat  the  whole  house,  but  the  living-room  is 
famished  with  two  or  three  seal  oil  lamps. 
These  are  shallow  clay  dishes  of  native  manu- 
factnre,  which  are  kept  nearly  full 'and  tilted 
so  that  the  oil  touches  the  edge  of  the  vessel, 
on  which  are  placed  pieces  of  dry  moss  or 
cloth  to  act  as  a  wick.  These  lamps  give  quite 
a  good  light  for  reading  or  sewing  and  also 
serve  to  keep  the  temperature  at  an  insuffer¬ 
able  degree,  and  together  with  the  exhalations 
from  the  bodies  of  the  inmates  render  the  air 
most  unwholesome,  in  spite  of  the  alleged  ven¬ 
tilation  through  two  or  three  holes  about  three 
inches  in  diameter  near  the  top  of  the  anterior 
reindeer  curtain. 

‘ '  The  natives  are  true  Esquimaux, ,  short  of 
stature,  dark  complexioned,  snub-nosed,  al¬ 
mond  eyed,  lively,  and  jolly.  Their  most  im¬ 
mediately  striking  characteristic  is  mirth. 
They  laugh  easily  and  smile  almost  constantly, 
but  their  smile  is  apt  to  cover  hidden  Nlepths 
of  knavery.  They  are  not  as  fond  of  finery  as 
the  uncivilized  usually  are,  the  hardness  of 
their  lives  having  developed  a  utilitarian  strain 
which  keeps  them  from  bartering  all  their 
worldly  substance  for  gay  apparel.  They  lie 
readily  and  fluently  if  there  is  no  danger  of 
being  found  out,  but  when  their  hearts  are 
won,  they  are  capable  of  a  considerable  degree 
of  faithfulness.  The  strongest  point  in  their 
character  is  love  for  theiy  children  and  family 
affection  in  general.  They,  will  make  almost 
any  sacrifice  for  their  babies,  and  as- a  rule. 


the  men  are  most  kind  to  their  wives,  requir¬ 
ing  of  them  only  the  housework  and  sewing, 
while  they  themselves  do  the  rough  work,  such 
as  building,  hunting,  eto. 

“Their  food  consists  of  the  products  of  the 
chase;  seal,  walrus,  or  whale,  and  such  sup¬ 
plies  as  they  can  procure  from  the  whaling* 
vessels  in  exchange  for  their  whale-bone  and 
ivory,  which  is  collected  during  the  winter  and 
spring.  The  food  supply  is  a  very  serious  ques¬ 
tion  as  the  walrus  aud  whale  are  becoming 
wilder  and  more  rare  every  winter,  owing  to 
the  visits  of  the  whaling  vessles  and  the  in¬ 
crease  of  navigation  in  these  waters.  To  meet 
the  threatened  need  the  rein-deer  enterprise 
has  been  inaugurated  by  Dr.  Jackson,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  summer  a  herd  of  sixty-one  deer 
was  brought  to  the  island  from  Siberia.  These 
deer  are  in  charge  of  a  Lapland  herder,  with 
three  native  apprentices  to  assist  him.  The 
end  in  view  is  to  supply  the  natives  with  a 
means  of  support  when  the  sea  no  longer 
affords  them  a  living;  and  to  raise  them  in  the 
scale  of  civilization  from  fishers  to  herders 
The  present  agreement  with  the  native  herd¬ 
ers  is  that  they  serve  for  a  term  of  five  years 
under  the  Laplander,  who  teaches  them'  the 
herding,  oreeding,  and  general  '  care  of  the 
reindeer;  also  how  to  make  sleds  and  harness. 
At  the  end  of  the  five  years’  apprenticeship 
each  one  will  be  furnished  with  fifteen  deer 
from  the  increase  which  accrues  in  the  mean¬ 
time.  Other  herders  will  be  taken  from  time 
to  time,  one  or  two  each  year,  as  the  work 
seems  to  demand,  so  that  in  the  course  of  fifteen 
years,  or  thereabouts,  a  considerable  number  of 
the  natives  will  possess  herds  of  their  own, 
which  will  afford  them  a  basis  of  support. 
The  government  furnishes  the  herders  with 
food  and  clothing  and  comfortable  quarters 
during  the  time  of  the  apprenticeship. 

“I  was  very  much  surprised  to  find  so  little 
evidence  of  an;  knowledge  of  Jesus,  after  the 
three  years’  work  previous  to  my  coming. 
But  I  afterwards  found  that  it  was  because 
they  invariably  avoided  speaking  about  him  by 
the  expression ‘me  no  sabe;’  and  while  there 
were  many  well  disposed  toward  the  mission, 
a  few  of  whom  I  believe  loved  Christ,  they 
would  not  talk  of  these  things  for  fear  of  the 
ridicule  of  their  companions,  which  failing  is 
not  altogether  uncommon  among  people  of  a 
wider  cultivation.  However,  they  came  to  the 
meetings  readily  and  regularly,  and  the  school¬ 
room  was  always  crowded.  They  paid  good 
attention  to  what  was  said,  and  gradually  the 
disinclination  to  talk  upon  the  Bible  disap¬ 
peared. 

“  At  the  general  services  it  was  my  aim  to 
familiarize  the  natives  as  far  as  possible  with 
the  Bible  stories  and  doctrines,  and  to  prepare 
them  for  more  aggressive  evangelistic  work 
and  the  formation  of  the  Church  by  my  suc¬ 
cessor,  as  I  was  not  to  continue  permanently  in 
the  station.  To  that  end  we  went  over  the 
principal  events  in  the  life  of  Christ,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Israel,  aud  the  Old  Testament.  At 
times  I  had  a  separate  meeting  for  the  chil¬ 
dren,  teaching  them  simnle  stories  and  little 
Bible  texts.  All  the  children  learn  readily  to 
sing  Gospel  hymns  and  delight  in  them.  On 
Tuesday  evenings,  during  a  part  of  the  time,  I 
held  a  Bible  class  for  the  older  boys  and  the 
young  men  who  had  progressed  far  enough  in 
reading  to  make  it  profitable  to  them.  This 
helped  also  to  fix  in  their  minds  and  hearts  the 
word  of  truth. 

“They  evince  a  very  great  fondness  for  civil¬ 
ized  music,  and  have  often  asked  me  to  play 
instrumental  music  on  the  organ,  so  I  some¬ 
times  brought  them  into  the  school-room  for 
that  purpose,  holding  a  short  service  in  con¬ 
nection  therewith.  This,  together  with  con¬ 
versation  and  ministration  to  the  sicA  aJ^d  dy¬ 
ing,  oomprised  the  evangelistic  work  whloh 


was  done..  As  for  results,  I  may  say  that  while 
they  were  very  slow  in  appearing  I  know  that 
God  blessed  the  work  greatly.  Many  professed 
a  love  for  Jesus,  and  while  there  was  much  in¬ 
sincerity,  some  being  led  by  a  desire  for  the 
favors  which  they  might  receive  from  the 
mission,  still  there  was  a  large  measure  of 
reality  in  their  belief  on  him,  and  the  attitude 
of  the  whole  village  changed  from  its  former 
tacit  antagonism  to  a  ready  willingness  to 
hear  the  Gospel.  Some  lived  consistent  Chris¬ 
tian  lives,  and  there  were  several  who  passed 
away  in  the  epidemic  of  the  spring  of  1900, 
who,  I  am  confident,  fell  asleep  trusting  in 
Jesus.  I  believe  that  the  village  is  now  ready 
for  a  forward  movement,  and  as  soon  as  Dr. 
Campbell  has  become  somewhat  acquainted 
with  the  people  he  will  be  able  to  organize  a 
Church.”  S.  H.  P. 


The  presence  of  Mrs.  Janvier  of  India  was 
very  warmly  welcomed  at  the  Wednesday  meet¬ 
ing  of  October  28  She  spoke  brightly  of  the 
work  at  Allahabad  where  the  Boys’  School  and 
the  Hospital  are  both  doing  such  fine  work. 
Dr.  Margaret  Norris,  who  went  out  last  year 
under  our  Board,  is  associated  with  Dr.  Bertha 
Caldwell,  whose  work  and  experience  of  seven 
years  have  made  her  a  power.  Mrs.  Janvier 
said  she  could  talk  of  her  all  day.  She  has 
wonderful  energy,  and  in  spite  of  aches  and 
pains  she  never  gives  up.  Each  letter  she  has 
written  lately  has  been  more  harrowing  than 
the  last,  telling  of  the  great  heat  that  seemed 
alomst  unendurable,  yet  she  had  been  able  to 
give  help  and  succour  to  so  many  that  not  for 
a  moment  had  she  regretted  staying  there  with¬ 
out  a  vacation. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Morris  K. 
Jesup,  Mrs.  Scbauifler  read  a  letter  from  her 
missionary,  Dr.  Mary  Bowman  Irwin  of  Laos. 
Her  station  has  been  Nan,  but  she  wrote  from 
Lakawo,  fifteen  days’  journey  from  Nan.  She 
had  greatly  dreaded  this  journev  with  her 
baby,  but  it  had  proved  rather  pleasant  than 
otherwise.  Usually  there  are  innumerable  de¬ 
lays,  for  men  or  elephants  fail  or  change  the 
plans.  They  only  had  to  wait  two  days,  but 
soon  bad  to  return,  after  getting  safely  started 
on  their  way,  as  a  baby  elephant  was  born  the 
first  night  out.  Before  reaching  the  end,  eight 
of  the  thirteen  carriers  had  to  go.back,  so  they 
bad  both  difficulties  and  delays. 

Dr.  Irwin  was  going  to  Lakawn  to  attend 
the  foreign  community.  Mrs.  Hansen,  since 
the  death  of  her  baby,  had  been  too  broken  to 
do  any  work.  The  little  Irwin  baby,  who  bad 
bad  continuous  fever,  was  much  better.  It 
was  bard  to  leave  the  dear  native  Christiana  at 
Nac.  Three  years  ago  some  of  them  could  not 
pray  at  all,  and  wonld  only  sit  in  the  back 
seats  at  services.  But  now  they  led  in  prayer, 
and  conducted  prayer-meetings  themselves. 

One  of  Mrs.  Irwin’s  trials  has  been  the  chang¬ 
ing  from  station  to  station.  A  settled  well- 
arranged  home  wonld  have  its  attractions  after 
moving  four  times  in  five  years  1  When  she 
left  Lakawn,  three  years  ago,  her  heart  was 
sad  for  a  little  boy  in  the  hospital,  who,  she 
feared,  wonld  never  walk.  Now  she  finds  him 
employed  there  as  a  worker,  cutting  the  grass 
all  day,  tall  and  strong,  able  to  read  well,  and 
a  good  singer.  Two  boys  are  kept  in  the  dis¬ 
pensary  being  trained,  and  soon  it  will  be  this 
boy’s  turn.  Missionary  work  certainly  pays. 
A  new  doctor  has  been  asked  for  Lakawn.  The 
annual  meeting  is  to  be  there,  and  Mrs.  Irwin, 
though  so  newly  arrived,  was  preparing  to 
have  guests.  The  market  is  fairly  good,  and 
one  can  always  fall  back  on  some  canned  goods. 
Over  gpd  ojjBX  Dfe.'4»wii>  has  triedUo  give  up 
dfelr  medical  work,  feeling  that  A*.  •  wife  and 
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mother  the  could  not  pretend  to  be  •  public 
phyeicinn,  but  it  le  impoeeible,  for  when  there 
•re  emergencies  and  people  are  in  need  she 
cannot  refuse  her  help. 

Mrs.  Doolittle  of  Ohina  wrote  again  of  the 
change  in  plans  for  herself  and  daughter. 
They  hare  been  in  Japan  and  then  in  Shanghai 
all  summer  hoping  surely  to  enter  Hunan  proT* 
inoe,  but  after  the  consent  had  been  giren  and 
they  were  ready  to  go,  the  terrible  floods  came 
in  Hunan  and  it  is  not  deemed  safe  for  them  to 
enter.  So  they  have  the  prospect  "of  another 
winter  in  Knling,  near  Shanghai.  Her  daugh¬ 
ter,  Dr.  Leila  Doolittle,  had  gone  to  Nanking 
to  pack  their  belongings  for  the  thirteenth 
time,  and  to  get  stores  for  their  winter  use. 
In  Knling  they  have  an  excellent  teacher,  who 
is  also  yery  agreeable  socially.  The  stories  of 
the  flood  are  quite  thrilling.  As  the  stream 
rose,  it  came  rushing  through  the  house,  and 
they  had  barely  time  to  rescue  books  and  boxes. 
The  children  were  delighted  for  they  took  off 
their  shoes  and  stockings  i^nd  had  the  fun  of 
wading  in  the  brook  in  their  own  house.  In 
two  hours’  time  the  tiny  brook  had  become  a 
mighty  rushing  stream;  in  many  places  it 
wrought  great  havoc,  and  lives  were  lost.  The 
little  brook  with  a  pretty  bridge  over  it  passed 
a  temple  where  there  were  two  priests.  The 
brook,  now  a  raging  torrent,  swept  away  the 
bridge,  the  temple,  and  the  idols  altogether. 
The  priests,  when  asked  what  would  become 
of  the  idols,  said  they  would  And  them,  wash 
their  faces,  and  set  them  up  in  another  temple ! 
The  Tahgste  has  never  been  broader  than  it 
was  in  this  flood  in  July.  A  steamer  sailing 
along  upon  it  will  be  found  a  mile  from  the 
river  bed  when  the  water  goes  down. 

Miss  Mitchell  read  a  letter  from  Miss  Wells 
of  Sapporo  reporting  her  associate.  Miss  Smith, 
as  all  right  again,  and  telling  of  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  their  house  due  to  the  new  verandah. 

The  carpenter  appeared  in  a  full  suit  of  white 
cotton,  quite  an  improvement  on  the  single 
loin  cloth  usually  worn.  She  told  of  two  kinds 
of  visitors  they  had  had  this  summer.  The 
flrst  two  ladies  were  very  interested  in  the 
work  and  appreciated  all  that  was  done  for 
them.  The  second  two  were  correspondents  for 
some  newspaper,  and  expected  or  demanded 
everything  done  for  them  as  if  it  was  their  due. 
They  asked  to  be  taken  to  call  on  the  President 
of  the  College,  and  requested  him  to  take  them 
around  sight-seeing  the  next  day,  which  was 
Sunday,  and  were  amazed  when  he  declined. 
"But  why?  what  difference  does  that  make  to 
yon?”  they  asked.  ”I  can  not  do  it  on  the 
Sabbath,”  he  said,  “for  I  am  a  Christian.” 

Before  the  closing  prayer  was  offered  by  Miss 
Denny,  Mrs.  Sohanffler  read  an  eloquent  passage 
from  the  Chronicle  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  urging  a  wider  reading  on  the  subject 
of  Missions.  The  Miracles  of  Missions  is  none 
too  bold  a  title  for  Dr.  Pierson’s  book,  as  is 
alone  proved  by  reading  the  tribute  paid  by 
Darwin  to  the  march  of  improvement  that  fol¬ 
lowed  the  missionaries  in  the  South  Seas.  The 
names  of  the  great  missionaries  of  all  denomi¬ 
nations  should  be  as  household  words.  We 
should  be  catholic  in  our  reading.  Then  we 
shall  look  on  the  map  of  the  world  with  new 
interest,  and  we  shall  And  not  the  historic  spots 
where  this  or  that  great  general  won  a  victory 
of  arms,  but  will  note  the  spots  where  the 
Cross  has  won  its  more  marvelous  victories 
over  sin  and  superstition.  S.  R.  D. 

Life  is  a  building.  It  rises  slowly  day  by 
day,  through  the  years.  Every  new  lesson  we 
learn  lays  a  blook  on  the  ediflce  which  is  rising 
silently  within  ns.  Every  experience,  every 
touch  of  another  life  on  ours,  every  influence 
that  impresses  ns,  every  book  we  read,  every 
conversation  we  have,  every  act  of  our  com¬ 
monest  days,  add  something  to  the  invisible 
building.— J.  B.  Miller. 


phere,  as  the  population  begin  to  understand 
XHe  Mc.A.11  Mission.  the  intention  of  the  Mission  Popnlaire.  It  is 

not  to  make  proselytes.  It  is  not  to  protestantise. 
S.  B.  Boulter  D.P.  It  is  to  Christianize.  It  is  to  introduce  Jeans 
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“LA  BONNE  NOUVBLLE” 

If  Homer  had  as  much  difficulty  in  flnding 
names  for  his  ships  in  his  celebrated  chapter 
on  the  naming  of  the  ships,  as  we  of  the  AIi$- 
sion  Populaire  have  had  in  selecting  a  name 
for  our  new  Gospel  boat,  he  would  have  been 
old  and  blind  long  before  he  was. 

But  pressure  sometimes  hastens  decision, 
and  the  pressure  of  the  near  approach  of  the 
completion  of  the  boat  urged  the  Committee 
to  a  flnal  decision. 

The  name  that  America  and  France  united 
in  feeling  was  the  proper  name,  recognizing 
the  gift  of  the  beloved  donor,  viz.:  “The 
Emily,”  is  the  name  that  France  and  America 
agree  not^to  use  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  both 
parties.  It  is  the  purpose,  however,  of  the 
Board  at  Paris  to  recognize  in  some  suitable 
and  permanent  way  the  gift  of  the  greatest 
donor  to  the  now  completed  boat,  and  also  other 
and  smaller  gifts.  The  chairs  also  will  be 
carefully  marked  and  placed  and  the  audience- 
room  of  the  boat  will  be  instinct  with  spiritual 
life  aud  communion. 

Other  names  were  suggested  for  the  boat,  as 
for  instance,  L’Esperance,  La  Lumi^re,  La  Yie 
Eternelle,  Le  Bon  Messager  No.  2,  La  Bonne 
Nonvelle.  After  thoroughly  canvassing 
these  and  other  names,  the  unanimous  vote 
was  given  to  “La  Bonne  Nonvelle,”  hence 
“La  Bonne  Nonvelle”  is  her  name. 

The  new  boat  is  constructed  on  more  careful 
lines  than  the  former  one,  is  more  highly  or¬ 
namented  and  therefore  more  beautiful  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  is  narrower,  inasmuch  as  she  is  to 
navigate  the  canals  as  well  as  the  rivers  of 
France,  and  is  of  lighter  draught. 

La  Bonne  Nonvelle  will  go  where  the  Bon 
Messager  could  not.  It  will  penetrate  more  into 
the  interior  of  France ;  will  get  at  the  heart 
of  the  French  nation.  As  many  know,  the 
great  rivers  of  France  are  connected  by  canals, 
and  the  new  boat  will  spend  most  of  her  time 
in  these  canals,  stopping  at  small  towns,  stay¬ 
ing  two  weeks  or  more  at  each  place,  holding 
services  every  night  in  the  week  and  schools 
for  children  on  Sundays  and  Thursdays.  Qos- 
I>el  seed  has  been  sown  all  along  the  valley  of 
the  Marne  from  Epernay  to  Paris,  and  in  many 
of  these  towns  yon  will  And  those  '  who  have 
been  brought  out  of  darkness  into  light.  ‘  In 
some  towns  yon  will  And  little  churches 
founded,  as  the  result  of  the  boat’s  visit  And 
what  is  more,  there  is  a  change  in  the  atmos- 


into  the  villages,  and  the  homes  of  France  and 
the  hearts  of  the  French  people.  It  is  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  Bible.  It  is  to  disAminate  good 
literature.  It  is  to  increase  the  sum  of  human 
happiness.  Such  is  the  attitude  of  the  Mission 
Popnlaire.  It  exists  not  for  itself.  It  has  no 
selfish  end.  Even  its  converts  go  to  strengthen 
the  churches  and  not  the  mission.  It  seeks 
only  to  bring  in  that  Kingdom  of  God  which 
is  righteousness,  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  at  8  in  the  afternoon, 
the  first  meeting  will  be  held  on  board 
the  new  boat.  It  is  to  be  a  prayer-meeting. 
The  friends  of  the  missions  and  the  workers  in 
it  will  assemble  for  the  occasion.  There  will 
be  devout  recognition  of  the  blessed  Holy 
Spirit,  who  originated  the  Mission,  and  of 
Robert  MoAll,  who  proved  to  be  a  faithful 
servant  of  the  same  blessed  Spirit.  There  will 
be  congratulations  and  good  wishes.  There 
will  be  earnest  prayers  offered  for  God’s  bless¬ 
ing  upon  the  work  of  the  Mission  and  the  work 
of  the  boat.  And  so  will  the  Bonne  Nonvelle 
be  started  on  its  way. 

Paris,  October  10, 1801. 

THE  WOMAN’S  NATIONAL  SABBATH  ALLIANCE 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Woman’s 
National  Sabbath  Alliance  was  held  on  Monday, 
October  28,  in  Boom  726  of  the  Presbyterian 
Building,  New  York. 

Miss  Kendall  presided  at  the  devotional  meet¬ 
ing,  the  subject  being  Prayer  for  the  Proper 
Observance  of  the  Sabbath.  The  President, 
Mrs.  Darwin  R.  James,  presided  at  the  regular 
meeting.  The  reports  showed  a  wide  distribu¬ 
tion  of  literature  during  the  past  month.  The 
report  of  the  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Van 
Nest,  showed  a  balance  in  the  treasury.  Yet 
to  send  our  literature  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  land  still  more  money  is  re¬ 
quired,  and  small  donations  will  be  gratefully 
received.  The  Oorresponding  and  Field  Secre¬ 
tary  has  only  held  office  since  October  1,  but 
during  that  time  has  written  many  letters  to 
the  Auxiliaries  and  others  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  Sabbath  Alliance  beside  making 
addresses  on  the  subject  of  Sabbath  Observance 
at  Greenwich,  Oonn.,  and  Portohester,  N.  Y. 
A  plan  is  now  on  foot  for  her  to  visit  other 
places  during  the  next  month. 

Mbs  Wellimotok  White, 

Oorrespohding  and  Field  Secretary. 
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COMING^HOME  AT  XIGHT 
Marc»ret  £.  Sanfster 

The  days  are  growing  shorter,  it’s  almost  night  at  five ; 
The  brief  November  twilight  melts  swiftly  ere  the 
stars 

Come  twinkling  out  in  troops  to  make  the  steel-bine  sky 
alive. 

When  wanes  and  pales  the  splendor'of  the  sunset’s 
flaming  bars. 

And  to  and  fro  along  the  streets  the  bome-bonnd  people 
go. 

The  units  of  an  army  who  toil  for  roof  and  Are  ; 

Their  feet  are  very  weary,  but  their  hearts  are  all  aglow, 
The  child  and  wife  are  waiting  to  fulfll  their  heart's 
desire. 

The  mother  stepping  briskly  in  the  little  kitchen  space 
Is  making  ready  for  her  boys,  her  eyes  are  on  the 
clock ; 

The  new-made  wife  is  waiting,  and  there's  radiance  in 
her  face. 

As  she  counts  the  moments  till  her  dear  turns  the  key 
within  the  lock. 

I  like  to  watch  hard-handed  men  who  toll  In  mill  and 
shop 

And  earn  the  weekly  wage  by  dole  of  strength  they 
gladly  pay; 

So  tired  in  back  and  arm  at  night,  when  tool  and  task 
they  drop. 

But  proud  and  happy  going  home  where  careless  bairn- 
ies  play. 

So  many*  many  little  rooms  with  homely  tables  set. 

So  many  kettles  boiling  fast  to  make  the  good  man's 
tea ; 

For  our  Father  in  His  heaven,  doth  never  more  forget 
The  wants  and  needs,  the  hopes  and  fears,  of  earth's 
great  family. 

The  days  are  growing  shorter  now,  and  through  the 
early  dark 

I  hear  the  storm  winds  whistle,  and  the  Are  and  lamps 
are  bright : 

Ekmh  little  Christian  household  is  like  a  sheltered  ark. 
And  Gk>d  Himself  Is  caring  for  the  home-bound  folk  at 
night.  —Chrtgtian  InteUigtncer. 

PRIDE 

E.  0.  Flagg,  D.D. 

There  are  di^gerent  kinds  of  pride.  There  is  a 
pride  in  the  creditable  achievements  of  an 
oestrj,  in  honors  fairly  won,  in  honest  labor. 
There  is  pride  in  one’s  country,  a  good  hus¬ 
band,  wife  or  children,  in  friendship  and  a 
good  name;  such  pride  is  admissible,  if  not 
laudable. 

Opposed  to  this  is  arrogant  pride.  It  belit¬ 
tles  others  and  magnifies  self.  It  is  a  matter 
of  taott  if  not  outspoken  boastfulness.  It 
browbeats  poverty  or  inferiority  of  position. 
It  belongs  to  parvennism,  to  vulgar  instincts. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  true  lady  and 
gentleman.  It  is  an  animal  impulse,  usually 
appertaining  to  persons  of  small  intellectual 
calibre.  It  is  like  that  of  the  peacock  or  the 
autocrat  of  the  barnyard.  It  is  tinselled, 
dances  in  plumes  and  is  as  ludicrous  as  it  is 
insufferable.  It  is  like  the  beggar  on  horses 
back.  It  rides  its  assumed  prerogative  to 
death. 

Why  should  a  man  be  proud  of  anything 
which  he  may  possess  in  this  world?  Has  he 
riches,  station,  family,  office,  or  reputation? 
To  when  is  he  indebted  for  them?  To  him¬ 
self?  No,  to  the  permission  of  Providence 
alone. 

And  how  uncertain  are  the  riches  and  honors 
which  we  call  our  own.  The  primogeniture 


wind.  All  favor  is  deceitful.  As  riches  fly 
away  like  an  eagle  toward  heaven,  so  may  we 
say  with  regard  to  all  the  emoluments  upon 
which  pride  is  uplifted  and  behaves  itself 
unseemly. 

Then  of  what  use  are  honors  or  riches,  pro¬ 
vided  disease  sets  in  and  pain  racks  the  body, 
and  sleep  departs  and  daylight  is  a  mockery? 
Wealth  and  station  breed  envy  and  misrepre¬ 
sentation.  The  forfeit  to  station  is  but  little 
known  to  the  on-looker.  King  Edward  has 
been  raised  to  the  throne,  but  the  toil  inci¬ 
dental  to  his  position  is  said  to  be  equal  to 
that  of  the  most  laborious  of  his  subjects. 
The  grandeur  of  kings  so  coveted  is  yoked  to 
fatigue  and  anxiety.  A  story  is  told  of  the 
distinguished  Monsieur  Quizot,  author  and 
statesman.  A  lady  once  commenting  upon  his 
exalted  power  and  influence,  he  told  her  that 
all  he  wished  below  was  the  rental  of  a  few 
houses  in  Paris  or  London,  to  be  without 
nerves  and  nothing  more  than  a  "looker-on  in 
Vienna."  The  path  of  riches  or  glory  leads 
but  to  the  grave. 

^  Rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  are  all  the  work 
of  God’s  hands  and  are  of  equal  importance  in 
his  presence.  The  same  might  and  ingenuity 
on  the  part  of  the  Creator  is  distinguishable  in 
the  peasant  as  well  as  the  King.  The  same 
wonderful  contrivance  is  perceptible  in  the 
smallest  star  as  well  as  in  that  luminary  which 
rejoices  as  a  giant  to  run  his  course,  in  the 
insect  as  well  as  in  the  mastodon,  in  the 
blade  of  grass  as  well  as  in  the  giant  oak.  So 
is  the  same  divine  origin  perceptible  in  all  of 
human  kind.  It  is  God  who  appoints  us  to 
our  several  stations,  wherein  we  should  be 
content,  and  whereupon  without  partiality 
rests  his  eternal  glory. 

The  industrious,. honest  and  temperate  poor 
man  is  as  much  to  be  envied  as  is  he  of  lofti¬ 
est  degree  or  largest  possessions.  His  enforced 
continence  may  prove  the  source  of  that  great¬ 
est  of  blessings,  health,  conferring  a  keener 
appreciation  of  his  limited  indulgencies.  Pro¬ 
vided  he  make  the  most  of  his  means,  they  are 
far  more  to  him  than  the  extensive  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  luxury  are  to  one  he  may  think  far 
above  himself  in  fortune’s  ranks. 

Pride  of  station  or  wealth  renders  one  un¬ 
popular,  obnoxious  to  the  poor,  excites  among 
them  a  dissatisfaction  which  If  unspoken 
rankles  in  the  breast,  sowing  the  seeds  of  revo¬ 
lution.  A  proud  and  haughty  rulership  from 
the  days  of  Dionysius,  the  tyrant,  has  always 
stood  at  the  month  of  a  volcano.  It  ignites  a 
slow,  perhaps,  but  sure  match  in  the  hands  of 
him  who  says,  "Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will 
repay."  "God  resisteth  the  proud,  but  giveth 
grace  to  the  lowly." 

We  should  contemplate  ourselves  as  better 
than  no  man  and  consider  no  man  as  better 
than  ourselves. 

We  should  set  our  disadvantages  against  our 
advantages.  Beauty  should  consider  where 
some  deformity  must  inevitably  lie,  either  in 
mind  or  person.  Even  the  gorgeous  peacock 
has  ugly  feet,  and  the  greatest  symmetry  has 
its  offset.  While  dining  at  his  house  in  Flor¬ 
ence  many  years  ago.  Powers,  the  sculptor, 
told  me  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  large  va¬ 
riety  of  models  upon  which  to  fashion  com¬ 
plete  human  proportions.  Form  is  not  per¬ 
fect,  neither  is  virtue.  If  people  were  to  con¬ 
sult  the  debit  as  well  as  the  credit  side  with 


what  thou  wast  for  many  years  after— weak¬ 
ness  ;  what  in  all  thy  life,  a  great  sinner ;  what 
in  all  thy  excellencies,  a  mere  debtor  to  God,  to 
thy  parents,  to  the  earth,  to  all  the  creatures. " 
"Pride  goeth  before  destruction,  and  a  haughty 
spirit  before  a  fall.  ’  ’ 

THE  LOCKPORT  DELEGATE 

Annlef  Hamilton  Donnell 

f'  It  was  left  to  the  committee,  as  usual. 
"Three  women  were  equal  to  tackling  any 
heathen  question,"  Mr.  Montago  Pope  said. 
He  was  the  chairman’s  husband,  and,  in  a 
way,  privileged  to  say  things. 

The  missionary  convention  was  at  Provi¬ 
dence,  in  mid  May.  Thrifty  little  Lockport 
had  always  sent  a  delegate.  It  was  a  matter 
of  p.ide  to  the  Lockport  Branch  of  Foreign 
Missions.  The  committee  met  at  Mrs.  Mon¬ 
tagu  Pope’s  one  day  toward  the  end  of  April, 
to  definitely  decide  things.  Mrs.  Leroy  Atlee 
had  her  knitting  work,  and  plump  little  Mili- 
oent  Blair,  who  wrote  "O.  M. "  after  her  name 
when  she  called  on  her  intimate  friends,  had— 
of  course- her  tatting  shuttle. 

"The  meeting  is  now  called  to  order  I"  she 
cried,  gayly.  "Will  the  chairman  please  take 
a  chair?" 

I,  "Dear  me,  willingly  I"  laughed  the  chair¬ 
man,  dropping  down  wearily.  "I  feel  as  if  It 
was  the  first  chair  I’d  taken  to-day.  You’re  a 
fortunate  mortal,  Milicent  Blair.  ’  ’ 

"O.  M.,"  appended  Milicent,  promptly. 
"Yes,  of  course,  that’s  why  you’re  fortu¬ 
nate  I  Yon  don’t  have  to  dismiss  your  cook 
and  then  cook  the  dinner  yourself.  The  chil¬ 
dren  never  tear  themselves  to  little  bits  and 
have  to  be  mended  in  mediae  res — ’’ 

"  ‘Medias  res?’  "  murmured  Milicent,  re¬ 
flectively;  "yes,  I  believe  I’ve  heard  that’s 
where  they  usually  have  to  be  mended— the 
dear  little  boys  especially." 
f^"Mnch  yon  know  about  it  I  Why,  that  son 
of  mine  who  spells  his  name  with  a  ’junior’  is 
always  a  candidate  for  the  patch  basket  I" 

" This  is  not  business,  ladies,"  suddenly  in¬ 
terposed  Mrs.  Atlee,  practically.  "We’ve  got 
to  choose  a  delegate  for  the  foreign  mission 
convention  before  it’s  time  to  put  in  the  bis¬ 
cuit  for  tea.  It  takes  saleratns  biscuit  twenty- 
five  minutes  in  a  hot  oven." 

"The  meeting  will  please  come  to  order  I" 
laughed  the  chairman,  tapping  her  chair  arm 
vigorously.  "Of  course  it’s  only  a  form — yon 
need  not  worry  about  your  saleratns  biscuit, 
my  dear  I  Somebody  propose  Elinor  Littlejohn 
and  get  it  over  with. " 

"I  propose  Elinor  Littlejohn,"  Mrs.  Atlee 
responded  promptly.  ‘ '  Or  Mrs.  Teddy  Ohoate.  ’  ’ 
"Or  Mrs.  Teddy  Ohoate.  Well,  Milicent?" 
"Wait,  I’m  thinking.  It  takes  ali  my  ener¬ 
gies.  Don’t  anybody  breathe!"  Milicent  said, 
calmly.  Her  pleasant  round  face  v»as  unduly 
creased  with  iines  of  thought.  Then  it  re¬ 
sumed  its  wonted  smoothness. 

"It’s  over!"  she  sighed  in  relief.  "Now 
what  was  it  yon  said?  O,  Elinor  Littlejohn 
or  Mrs.  Teddy !  Well,  then,  I  propose— Desire 
Card." 

"Desire  Card!" 

{  Both  the  other  women  uttered  little  gasps 
that  blended  into  a  chorus  of  astonishment. 
y  "  Her  mind  is  wandering, "  Mrs.  Pope  ex¬ 
plained,  as  if  to  herself,  nodding  her  head  in 


of  England  may  in  a  measure  perpetuate  the  regard  to  everything  which  they  may  call  their  Milioent’s  direction. 

entailment  of  wealth,  but  its  wreckage  ie  own,  pride  would  be  relegated  to  the  peacock ||  "Not  a  bit  of  it!  Desire  Card  is  as  bright 
frequently  occasioned  by  unforeseen  causes,  or  chanticleer,  or  to  the  savage  decked  in  war  >  as  either  of  yon  two — as  I,  even  1,  am !  I  pro- 
The  children  of  the  rich  too  often  squander  paint  and  furbelows  that  excite  a  smile  from  -  pose  her  name  as  our  delegate  to  Providence, 
their  father’s  hard-earned  gains.  St.  Paul  en-  those  that  are  civilized.  Pride  introduced  into'  If  nobody  seconds  me,  I  second  myself!" 
joins  Timothy,  "charge  them  that  are  rich  in  the  church  is  like  the  presence  of  a  demon^J  "Milicent,  what  are  yon  driving  at?  I  snp- 
this  world  that  they  be  not  high-minded  nor  among  angels.  Prelates  should  ever  hold  in  pose  yon  know  Desire’s  as  poor  as  a  little  gray 
trust  in  uncertain  riches."  In  those  called  mind  him  who  had  not  a  spot  whereon  to  lay^ church  mouse,  poor  thing!  I  suppose  yon 
great— mind  may  give  way, honors  become  but,  his  head.  Well  said  Jeremy  Taylor,  "Remem-Sknow  she  never  had  a  silk  dress  in  her  life  or 
a  reproach.  Popularity  is  founded  upon  the  ber  what  thou  wast  before  thy  birth— nothing  ;ltraveled  further  than  Lookport  Oenter. " 
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" Yes, jm know; ■Jthat’B  why,”  calmly  Lan- 
■wered^Milioent.  “I’ve  had  Desire  on  my 
mind  all  the  spring.  We  most  send  her  to  the 
convention,  7girls.  ” 

When  Milicent  Blair,  thirty-nineandtnming 
gray,  called  them  "girls”  she  was  in  earnest. 
They  always  listened.  Mrs.  Atlee’s  knitting 
slid  to  the  floor.  That  lady’s  voice,  when  she 
spoke,  was  crisp  and  antagonistic. 

"It’s  oat  of  the  question,  Milly.  Of  course 
it  is — the  ideal  What  sort  of  an  impression  do 
yon  think  Desire  Oard  wonld  make  at  a  mis¬ 
sionary  congress?  After  Elinor  Littlejohn  I” 

"Or  Mrs.  Teddy  Ohoate?”  mnrmnred  Mili- 
oent. 

"Yes,  or  Mrs.  Teddy.  The  contrast  is  suffl* 
ciently  visible  to  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye, 
1  hope.  We’ve  usnally  sent  Elinor  because  she 
gives  us  a  kind  of  an  air.  But  Mrs.  Teddy’s 
all  right.  And  yon  know,  Oonnie,  she’s  just 
had  the  elegant  black  satin  made  up.  ’  ’ 

"Yes,  I  know,”  agreed  Mrs.  Pope;  "of 
course  she’d  wear  that.  And  she  can  talk, 
too,  if  any  occasion  arose.  We  ought  to  take 
that  into  consideration.  So  can  Elinor,  for  that 
matter.  ” 

’ '  So  can  Desire  Oard.  ’  ’ 

Milicent  sat  up  on  the  edge  of  her  chair,  de¬ 
fiant  and  stubborn. 

"Indeed?” 

"Indeed.  She  made  a  missionary  address  to 
me  that  I  shall  remember  as  long  as  there’s  a 
heathen  extant.  It  was  brief,  O  yes,  but  it 
went  to  the  point.  It  was  eloquent  to  me.  ’  ’ 

"Did  yon  take  notes?  We’d  like  to  benefit 
by  it,  too,  ’  ’  murmured  Mrs.  Pope. 

"She  said,  ‘If  I  could  feel  certain  I’d  "suf¬ 
fered”  one  little  child  to  come  unto  him,  I’d 
be  the  happiest  woman  in  Lockport.  One  lit¬ 
tle  child— I’d  rnther  ’twould  be  a  little  child. 
Think  of  havin’  a  little  soul  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  that  I’d  showed  the  way  to  I’  That 
was  what  she  said.  She’d  just  put  the  price 
of  a  pair  of  gloves  into  the  contribution  for 
foreign  missions.  Her  hands  were  bare.” 

There  was  a  space  of  quiet  in  Mrs.  Monatgn 
Pope’s  luxurious  room.  Only  the  clock’s 
steady  click,  and  outside,  children’s  high  sweet 
voices  interrupted  it.  Then  the  children’s 
mother  spoke : 

"I  don’t  see  how  you  knew—”  she  began. 
Milicent  finished: 

"I  knov  the  price  of  gloves  in  Lockport, 
and  I  could  see  her  hands,”  she  said,  quietlY. 

After  another  minute  Mrs.  Atlee  spoke: 

"Desire  Card’s  a  good  woman.  I  suppose  it 
would  be  a  great  treat  to  her.  ” 

"Yes,  I  suppose  that,  all  right,”  rejoined 
the  little  hostess,  nervously,  "but — but  think 
of  her  black  alpaca  dress  I  Milicent,  you  must 
have  forgotten  that.  ” 

"I  didn’t;  I  r3membered  it.” 

"  We’ve  always  sent  such  well-dressed  dele- 


AH  Stuffed  Up. 

That’s  the  condition  of  many  sufferers  from 
catarrh,  especially  in  the  morning.  Great 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  clearing  the 
head  and  throat. 

No  wonder  catarrh  causes  headache,  im¬ 
pairs  the  taste,  smell  and  hearing,  pollutes 
the  breath,  deranges  the  stomach  and  af¬ 
fects  the  appetite. 

To  cure  catarrh,  treatment  must  be  con¬ 
stitutional — alterative  and  tonic. 

“I  was  afl9icted  with  catarrh.  1  took  medicines 
of  different  kinds,  giving  each  a  fair  trial;  hat 
gradually  grew  worse  until  I  could  hardly  hear, 
taste  or  smeil.  I  then  concluded  to  try  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla,  and  after  taking  five  bottles  I  was 
cured  and  have  not  bad  any  return  of  the  disease 
since.”  Edosnk  Forbbs,  Lebanon,  Kan. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Cures  catarrh— it  soothes  and  strengthens  the 
mucous  membrane  and  builds  up  the  whole 
system. 


Hundreds 

of  Millions 

of  cans  of  Royal  Baking  Powder 
have  been  used  in  making  bread, 
biscuit  and  cake,  and  every  house¬ 
keeper  using  it  has  rested  in  perfect 
confidence  that  her  food  would  be 
light,  sweet,  and  above  all,  whole¬ 
some.  “Royal”  is  a  safeguard 
against  alum,  which  comes  in  the 
cheaply  made  powders  so  often 
pushed  upon  the  unwary  purchaser. 
Caution  your  grocer  never  to  send 
you  any  baking  powder  other  than 
the  “Royal.” 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  100  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


gates  from  onr  branch,”  went  on  the  dabions 
voice,  anheeding.2l"It’s  given  ns  a  good  deal 
of — of  prestige.  Besides — ”  her  face  flushed  a 
little,  as  ifjshe  were  ashamed  ^  of  what  she 


meant  to  Bay,[bnt  she  kept'on  stubbornly: 

"  Besides— well,  I  thought  of  going  to  Prcvi- 
dence  myself  at  convention  time.  I  haven’t 
seen  my  Oonsin  Emily  for  a  good  while,  and 
Montagu  will  have  it  that  I  need  a  change.  I 
was  going  to  ask  Emily  to  entertain  Elinor 
Littlejohn.” 

"Or  Mrs.  Teddy  Ohoate,”  breathed  Mili- 


oent,  wickedly. 

"She  always  does  entertain  a  delegate  or 
two,”  continued  Emily’s  cousin,  crisply  ignor¬ 
ing  the  interruption.  "Emily  has  a  beautiful 
home.  Just  the  pictures  and  the  draperies  and 
the  palms  cost  a  Lockport  fortune.  Elinor 
Littlejohn’s—” 

"Or  Mrs.  Ted—” 

"Elinor  Littlejohn’s  aren’t  to  be  compared.  ” 

Milicent  Blair’s  bright  face  sobered  sud¬ 
denly  and  by  the  same  token,  softened.  She 
threw  out  her  hands  in  a  gesture  of  entreaty. 

"  Think  of  Desire  Card’s  looking  at  those 
pictures  and  palms  and  curtains!”  she  cried. 
**  Think  of  her  stepping  on  soft  rugs  and— and 
— sleeping  in  a  brass  bed!” 

The  climax  of  her  eloquence  made  her  laugh, 
but  the  tears  were  in  her  eyes.  She  had  had  a 
clear  vision  of  the  shabby  little  black  alpaca 
figure  in  the  midst  of  luxury  for  once. 

"I  propose  Desire  Oard  for  our  delegate,  ’ 
she  said,  softly. 

"So  do  I.  Oonnie,  we’re  two  to  one,”  Mrs. 
Leroy  Atlee  broke  out,  earnestly. 

"No  such  thing!  We’re  unanimous,”  the 
chairman  retorted. 

So  it  was  that  in  mid-May  Desire  Oard  went 
to  Providence.  She  could  scarcely  believe  it 
even  when  she  stood  before  the  ticket  man’s 
grating,  baying  her  ticket  with  the  money  of 
the  Lockport  Branch. 

"Providence?  Six- ten,”  the  man  said, 


briefly.  "You  said  to  Providence,  didn’t 
you?” 

"Yes,  to  Providence.  I’m  goin’  to  the  mis¬ 
sionary  convention  there.  They’ve  electedjme 
the  delegate,  ”  Desire  Oard  said,  proudly.  It 
was  like  being  elected  to  Congress,  to  her. 
Even  yet  it  was  hard  to  believe.  She  found  a 
seat  on  the  train  and  put  her  small  grip  on  the 
seat  beside  her.  Desire  Oard  was  forty-seven 
years  old,  but  she  had  never  "traveled”  be¬ 
fore. 

Mrs.  Montagu  Pope’s  plans  were  frustrated 
at  the  last  moment.  The  little  son  who  spelt 
his  name  with  a  "junior”  was  taken  sick. 
The  visit  to  Cousin  Emily  had  to  be  deferred. 
She  wrote,  explaining  things,  a  day  or  two 
before  the  missionary  convention. 

"I’m  dreadfully  disappointed,  Emily,”  she 
said.  "You  don’t  know  how  I’ve  counted  on 
another  visit  to  your  lovely  home.  If  Montagu, 
junior,  wasn’t  sick  I  think  I  should  put  him 
in  the  closet !  By  the  way,'  Emily,  onr  dele¬ 
gate  this  time  is  a  little  woman  who’s  never 
had  a  good  time  in  her  life— I  think  that’s  why 
we  sent  her.  It  would  be  a  beautifnl  Provi¬ 
dence  to  her  if  she  could  run  into  one  there— a 
good  time,  I  mean.  ” 


Faclse  ^ 
Colors. 

MA.ny  Soapte-t.t 
Powders  maLS- 
queroLding  e.s 
Soap  ‘Po'iuder.s. 
Either  they  pos¬ 
sess  little  cleans¬ 
ing  power,  or 
at.re  merely 
L  chemicBLls. 
^EARLINE  is 

In.  true  soap  powder  ,*built  on 
soap  with  other  things  OLdded. 
thak.t  double  its  effectiveness. 
PEAR.  LINE  is  improved 
soaip.— soap  with  more  work¬ 
ing  power,  more  economy,  ess 
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Beeide  the  little  janior’e  bed  Mrs.  Pope  re¬ 
membered  whet  she  had  said  in  Emily’s  letter, 
end  smiled  a  little  donbtfnlly  over  it.  She  had 
meant  to  have  a  part  in  Desire  Card’s  '*  Provi¬ 
dence”  herself.  If  she  had  gone,  too,  maybe 
Emily — 

’’Emily  used  to  take  hints,”  she  said  alond. 
The  train  bore  Desire  onward  steadily. 
The  long  day’s  ride  was  only  a  short  one  to 
her.  Toward  the  end  of  it  she  began  to  worry 
a  little. 

”I  shall  feel  scared  in  a  great  city,  I  know  I 
shall.  It’s  too  bad  Mrs.  Pope  oonldn’t  have 
oome.  She  said  there’d  be  somebody  there  to 
meet  the  delegates  and  tell  ’em  their  boardin’ 
place.  If  there  wasn’t  she  told  me  a  place 
to  go  to  and  inquire — I’ve  got  the  address  in 
my  pocketbook.  Bnt  I’d  a  good  deal  rather 
there’d  be  somebody  there.” 

There  was  somebody  there. 

’’Is  this  the  delegate  from  Lockport?”  a 
girlish  voice  sounded  in  her  ear,  above  the 
clatter  and  confpsion  of  the  great  station. 
Desire  turned  to  the  fresh  young  face  with  a 
gasp  of  relief. 

”  Tes,  it’s  me.  I’m  the  one  the  ladies  elected 
delegate,”  she  cried,  eagerly. 

’’Well,  I’m  Molly — Molly  Bruce,  you  know. 
I  came  down  to  meet  you.  You’re  our  dele¬ 
gate.  Oousin  Connie  introduced  you  to  mother. 
Don’t  you  think  I’m  a  perfect  genius  to  pick 
you  out  among  them  all?  And  I  only  asked 
one  other  person  before  you.  She  wasn’t  any¬ 
body’s  delegate  I  Let  me  take  the  bag  for  yon 
— there,  here  we  are!  Persimmons,  this  is 
the  Lockport  delegate.  Let  me  make  yon  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Persimmons,  Miss — ” 

’’There  isn’tany,Miss  ;’I’m  just  Desire  Card.  ” 

’  Well,  this  is  just  Persimmons  I  He’s  the 
mildest  pony  you  ever  saw,  and  I'm  the  family 
Jehu — you  won’t  be  afraid?  When  Persimmons 
Bruce  runs  away  it  will  be  a  white  blackbird 
that  frightened  him!  Now  we’re  ready,  Per¬ 
simmons.” 

The  little  dappled,  fat-bodied  fellow  waddled 
off  demurely.  There  was  nothing  terrifying 
about  him,  and  Desire  sank  back  safely  in  the 
snug  little  trap.  She  stole  timid  glances  now 
and  then  at  the  girl  beside  her. 

Molly  Bruce  bandied  the  ribbons  expertly, 
with  her  slender  gauntleted  hands.  Though 
her  voice  ran  on  briskly,  without  interruption, 
her  keen  eyes  took  in  every  detail  of  the  busy 
street.  Persimmons,  obedient  to  her  gentle 
hints,  threaded  bis  way  calmly  through  every 
obstacle.  , 


Linden  Hall  Seminary. 

LITITZ,  L.ani'a«ter  Co.,  Pa. 

A  Moravian  boarding  school  for  girls  and  yoang  women, 
founded  ITM.  A  safe  and  thorongh  Christian  home 
school.  Pnpils  received  at  any  time.  Correspondence 
invited.  Rbv.  Chas.  D.  Ereidxr,  Princ. 


’’Mother  was  for  sending  Jerry  and  the  sur¬ 
rey,  but  I  offered  Persimmons  and  me — we’re  a 
good  deal  more  sociable  than  Jerry  I  Wasn’t  it 
a  shame  Cousin  Connie  couldn’t  oome?” 

'  Yes,  only  I  guess  I  don’t  know  who  Cousin 
Connie  isl”  laughed  Desire,  shyly. 

’’Why,  to  be  sure!  She’s  mother’s  cousin — 
Mrs.  Montagu  Pope,  you  know.  She  was  com¬ 
ing  on  for  a  visit,  but  one  of  the  babies  was 
sick.  ’  ’ 

A  pleasant  welcome  awaited  Desire  Card  at 
the  beautiful  home  of  Cousin  Emily.  For  a 
week  the  plain  little  woman  from  Lockport 
lived  among  pleasant  things.  She  went  about 
in  a  beautiful  dream,,  treading  softly  on  luxu¬ 
rious  carpets,  gazing  in  gentle  reverence  at 
wonderful  pictures,  touching  with  work-hard¬ 
ened  little  fingers  the  great  fronds  of  strange 
palms.  One  day  was  born  of  another,  till  they 
numbered  a  week  of  days.  Then  Mrs.  Mon¬ 
tagu  Pope  got  a  letter : 

it  ’’Dear  Cousin  Connie:  Mother  wants  me  to 
tell  you  that  we  are  going  to  keep  your  dele¬ 
gate  another  week.  ^  Persimmons  and  I  want 
to  get  a  chance  to  show  her  Providence  a  little 
bit.  She  and  mother  haven't  done  anything  so 
far  but  attend  missionary  conventions  and  look 
after  the  heathen.  Now  it’s  Persimmons’s 
turn,  and  mine. 

"She’s  a  dear  little  delegate.  Cousin  Connie. 
You  can’t  Monday  and  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
with  her,  without  wishing  you  were  better 
than  you  are.  It  isn’t  her  face  or  her  figure 
or  her  conversation— no,  it  must  be  her  soul. 
That’s  what  mother  says.  She  says,  ’Tell 
Cousin  Connie  she  is  an  honor  to  the  Lockport 
Branch.’  ” 

"Well?” 

Milicent  Blair  said  it,  looking  at  the  other 
two  women  triumphancly.  Mrs.  Leroy  Atlee 
laughed. 

"Say  it,  Milicent,  say  it!  You  ^ won’t  be 
happy  till  you  do,  ’  ’  she  cried.  ” 

"Say  what?” 

’’  ‘I  told  you  so!’  You  might  as  well  say  it 
as  look  it.  ’  ’ 

"I’m  glad  we  sent  her, ”  Milicent  Blair  an¬ 
swered,  soberly.  "I  proposed  it  because  I 
thought  it  would  do  her  good.” 

"And  it  was  the  other  way  about.  She  did 
them  good,”  finished  Cousin  Connie,  softly. 

"No,  it  worked  both  ways  'All  things 
worked  together.’  I’m  glad  we  sent  her!” 

— The  Christian  Advocate. 

Misi  Lillie  D’Angelo  Bergh  who  was  deco¬ 
rated  in  France  for  her  proficiency  in  singing 
has  again  opened  her  D’Angelo  Bergh  School 
of  Singing  in  The  Albany,  Broadway  and 
Fifty  second  street.  New  York  City,  with 
specialists  in  the  piano  department,  theory, 
sight  singing,  language,  diction,  and  a  syn¬ 
thetic  course  for  singers  and  teachers.  A 
Prospectus  giving  coarse  of  study  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars  may  be  procured  by  application. 


THe  Observation  Car 


NOVEMBER  DAYS 

What  roFal  fate  at  autumn’s  board, 
What  vintatce  of  divinest  zest, 

What  water  for  the  thirsty  poured, 
What  depth  of  peace,  what  Joy  of  rest 

In  amber  goblets  frosted  fair 
Sweet  drops  of  honeyed  nectar  lie 

All  forest-spices  fill  the  air 
Beneath  the  radiant  autumn  sky. 

Still  fearlessly  the  fiowers  climb 
Along  the  hill-slopes  rough  ar  d  steep 

They  have  the  earliest  chill  and  rime, 
Before  they  fade  and  fall  asleep. 

We  walk  the  woodland  path  to-day. 

We  see  the  loosened  foliage  drop ; 

We  would  not  bid  the  verdure  stay 
Nor  a‘k  the  summer's  flight  to  stop. 

Each  season  brings  its  own  delights  : 

In  each  a  t  ithe  of  Heaven  is  stored ; 

And  autumn  days  and  wintry  nights 
Alike  are  sent  ns  by  the  Lord. 


GEMS  OF  SONG 

—FOR  THE— 

Sunday  School 

By  IRA  D.  t^AN'KI'.Y  and  HUBERT  P.  MAIN. 

288  Pages  of  the  BEST  Songs,  New  and  Old, 

FULL  BOUND  CLOTH. 

$25.00  per  100  Sample  Copy,  post  free,  20  cents. 

THE  BIOLOW  A  MAIN  CO..  NEW  TOKK  CHICAGO. 


"™^times"and" 

YOUNG  MEN. 

By  Dr.  JosiaLh  Strong. 

Author  of  '•  Our  Country,”  “  Expansion,”  etc. 
Cloth,  net,  yjc. 

A  simple  philosophy  of  life  for  young 
people.  Dr.  Strong’s  position  and 
style  are  well  known.  In  this  book 
he  discusses  the  great  social  laws 
which  must  be  obeyed  if  social  ills 
are  to  cease,  and  applies  these  laws 
to  the  everyday  problems  in  the  lives 
of  all  young  iieople. 

THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO.,  New  York. 


CHURCH  ORGANS 

of  small  cost  economically 
and  ingeniously  devised  for 

VILLAGE  CHURCHES 

ORGANS  of  all  sizes.  Latest  Improvements 
II  An  BOSrON-.NEW  TORE 

Hastings  u  phu/a  Chicago 

Vain  Office  and  WorK»,  Kendal  Green, Mass. 


THE  BLAKESLEE  GRADED  LESSONS 

NEW  SERIES  FOR  1902.  FULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 


For  Children. 

STORIES  ABOUT  JESUS. 

By  Mrs.  John  R.  Cow. 

A  course  composed  wholly  of  stories  from  the 
Gospels,  carefully  selected  to  meet  the  needs  of 
primary  classes,  as  viewed  from  the  modern  stand* 
point.  Just  the  kind  of  lessons  that  primary 
teachers  have  been  so  long  waiting  for. 

Published  in  three  grades  for  children  under 
ten.  with  a  Teacher's  Helper  giving  Lesson  Talk, 
blackboard  Work,  etc. 


For  young  People. 

FROM  BETHLEHEM  TO  OLIVET. 

By  Rev.  E.  Bljlkeslce. 

A  comprehensive  and  connected  study  of  Christ’s 
life,  bringing  out  clearly  its  steps  of  process  and 
its  more  imporiani  teachings.  An  invaluable  aid 
in  giving  young  people  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  historic  Christ. 

Published  in  three  grades  for  the  main  schofil, 
w'ith  a  Manual  affording  teachers  abundant  aid 
in  their  work. 


For  Adults. 

FOUNDATION  TRUTHS. 

By  Rev.  W.  C.  Bitting,  O.  D. 

Practical  and  doctrinal  lessons  from  the  deeds 
and  words  of  Christ,  presented  in  the  form  of  top¬ 
ics  for  discussion,  whicli  bring  up  all  the  great 
truths  of  the  Gospel  and  afford  a  rich  treat  for 
thoughtful  students  of  the  P»ible. 

Published  in  one  grade  for  llible  classes,  and 
using  the  same  Teacher's  Manual  as  the  Young 
People’s  Course. 


These  lessons  belong  to  THE  BIBLE  STUDY  UNION  (BLAKESLEE)  SYSTEM,  and  are  prepared  in  three  courses, 
with  seven  grades,  helper,  and  manual.  They  embody  all  the  latest  improvements,  and  are  carefully  adapted  in  materials  and 
graded  in  methods  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  cla.sses.  They  are  specially  recommended  for  Sunday  schools  that  wish  to  make 
a  thorough  study  of  Christ’s  life.  Send  for  specimen  lessons. 

The  Bible  Study  ^uji^hinc  Co.,  _  ^  South  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


HOLMAN  BIBLES 


Family  editions  in  six  langjuages.  -  Pronouncing  Teacher’s  Bibles  in  -great 

variety.  Catalogue  free.  A,  J.  HOLMAN  &  CO.,  1222-1226  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Deab  Conductor  ;  This  is  a  bit  of  the  little 
poem  asked  for  bv  some  one  in  last  Evangelist. 
It^is  homely  poetry,  bat  comforting.  N. 
Little  birds  liKht  tm  the  telegraph  wires. 

And  chitter,  and  flitter,  and  fold  their  wings 
Little  things  lighten  the  line  of  our  lives, 

Hopes  and  fears  and  joys  of  to  day. 

And  we  think  for  these  the  Lord  contrives. 

Nor  catch  wl  at  the  hidden  meaning  says: 

Bat  from  end  to  >  nd  his  message  arrives. 

And  his  Love  runs  underneath  all  the  way. 

Have  the  Passengers  been  observing  the 
heavens  lately?  The  Oondaotor  would  advise 
them  to  do  so.  In  the  Soathern  sky,  half  way 
to  the  zenith,  Satarn  and  Japiter  are  rapidly 
approaohinK  conjanotion.  Soon  Venas  will 
join  them,  and  next  week  the  orescent  moon 
will  be  in  the  groap.  So  splendid  a  oonjano- 
tion  of  planets  has  hardly  been  seen  since  the 
Christian  era. 

THE  BOSTON  GRASSHOPPER 
Boston  people  are  supposed  to  know  what  the 
vane  of  Fanruil  Hall  represents.  Samuel 
Cooper,  when  American  consul  at  Glasgow, 
tested  some  men  who  applied  to  him  for  aid. 
Claiming  to  be  sailors  from  Boston  and  in  need 
of  assistance,  they  applied  to  the  oonsul,  who, 
being  somewhat  snspiuions  of  them,  asked  if 
they  could  tell  what  the  weather-vane  on 
Faneuil  Hall  was.  The  first  said  it  was  a  fish, 
the  second  declared  it  to  be  a  horse,  but  the 
third  said  it  was  a  grasshopper.  Upon  this 
Mr  Cooper  decided  that  the  last  was  the  only 
Boston  man  in  the  trio,  and  said:  “I  will  give 
yon  all  the  assistance  you  need,  but  the  other 
men  will  have  to  walk  to  Boston  for  all  me. 
Any  man  who  claims  to  be  a  Bostonian  and 
can’t  tell  what  the  Fanenil  Hall  weather-vane 
is  must  be  an  imposter.  A.  E.  Brown. 

The  L.  D.  O.  Clvib 

Maude  Louise  Ray. 

President,  Henry  Lester  Jones. 
Vic»-President,  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie. 
Secretary.  Starr  Hanford  Lloyd. 

Treasurer,  Richard  Sheldon  Quid. 


Going  to  press  a  day  earlier  than  usual  on 
account  of  election,  we  have  nothing  for  our 
L.  D.  O.  boys  from  their  bright  editor.  The 
best  we  can  do  is  to  give  them  the  following 
anecdote  of  that  “Christian  Hero’’  of  whom 
they  read  last  week: 


SHORT  STORIES 

“What  is  your  opinion  of  city  people?’’ 

"They  live  too  close  together  and  too  far 
apart. ’’—Chicago  Record. 

An  amusing  story,  which  may  perhaps  be 
entirely  true,  says  the  Youth’s  Companion,  is 
told  of  a  short-sighted  but  energetic  member 
of  the  Russian  secret  police. 

He  was  walking  tbrough  a  little-frequented 
street  of  St.  Petersburg  one  night,  when  he 
spied,  high  up  on  a  lamp-post,  a  placard. 

“Aba!"  he  said  to  himself,  scenting  mis¬ 
chief  on  the  instant,  and  alert  for  action. 
"That’s  one  of  those  incendiary  notices  about 
his  majesty  the  tsar  I  It  must  come  down  at 
once  I ’  ’ 

With  some  difificulty,  being  of  a  stout  build, 
he  succeeded  in  climbing  the  post  and  dis¬ 
lodging  the  placard.  He  bore  it  to  the  ground, 
and  there,  peering  at  it  by  the  light  of  the 
lamp,  he  read  two  Russian  words,  the  English 
equivalent  for  which  is  the  well-known  legend, 
“Wot  Paint  ’’ 

Folks  dat  can’t  onderstan’  dey  own  se’f  is  de 
fust  ones  ter  complain  dat  Providence  is  too 
much  er  a  mystery.— Atlanta  Constitution. 

A  stage-driver  told  a  story  of  Jenny  Lind. 
A  bird  of  brilliant  plumage  on  a  tree  near  as 
they  drove  by  trilled  out  such  a  compliment  of 
sweet  notes  as  astonished  her.  The  coach 
stopped,  and,  reaching  out,  she  gave  one  of  her 
finest  roulades.  The  beautiful  creature  arched 
his  head  on  one  side  and  listened  deferentially ; 
then,  as  if  to  excel  his  famous  rival,  raised  his 
graceful  throat,  and  sang  a  song  of  rippling 
melody  that  made  Jenny  rapturously  clap  her 
hands  in  ecstasy,  and  quickly,  as  though  she 
were  before  a  severely  critical  audience  in 
Castle  Garden,  she  gave  some  Tyrolean  moun¬ 
tain  strains  that  set  the  echoes  fiying,  vvhere- 
npon  little  birdie  took  it  up,  and  sang  and 
trilled,  till  Jenny,  in  happy  delight,  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  the  warbler  decidedly  out-caroled 
the  Swedish  nightingale. 


48  Henry  Street. 

Mrs.  Julian  Heath,  Chairman. 

Miss  Annie  K.  Beals,  Corresponding  Secretary 
Miss  Clara  Field.  Treasurer. 

Miss  Charlotte  A.  Waterburt.  Head-Worker. 


ANOTHER  INVALID 


Your 

Cbristmas 

£.xpenses 

You  can  be  as  generous 
as  you  like  at  Christmas, 
and  all  it  will  cost  you  will 
be  a  little  systematic  work 
between  now  and  then. 

Write  to  Th£  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal  and  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Philadelphia,  and  find  out 
all  about  it. 

After  Christmas  you  can 
work  some  more,  and  a 
trip  to  Europe  or  $500  is 
not  too  much  to  expect. 

No  luck  about  it.  It 
depends  upon  you,  and  the 
work  is  easy. 

THe  Curtis  - 

PublisHin^  Companar 
PHiladelpHia 


this  good  man,  true  to  the  generons  spirit  of 
his  noble  profession,  bad  not  only  been  giving 
his  services  bnt  had  supplied  the  mnoh  needed 
cod  liver  oil  for  his  patient.  He  wrote  that 
the  only  hope  for  the  boy  was  to  keep  him  well 
nonrished,  and  that  for  some  months  he  onght 
to  live  exolnsively  on  eggs,  cream  and  cod  liver 
oil.  He  wants  him  to  have  a  half  pint,  or 
still  better  a  pint,  of  cream  and  four  eggs  a 
day,  and  that  will  coat  twenty  cents  a  day 
with  the  half  pint  and  thirty  .cents  with  the 
fall  pint.  For  some  weeks  we  have  supplied 
it,  bnt  onr  treasury  is  so  low  at  present  that 
without  some  special  donations  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  we  can  hardly  continue,  and  we  know 
there  are  those  who  would  feel  It  a  privilege 
to  help  the  boy. 

He  is  the  only  child  of  a  widowed  mother 
who  has  always  worked  bard  to  take  care  of 
him  and  never  before  had  to  accept  aid.  She 
is  a  housekeeper  and  also  gets  a  little  extra 
money  by  occasional  washing  and  cleaning, 
bnt  of  course  cannot  earn  enough  to  provide 
such  Inxnries. 


COLEY  PATTESON’S  COURAGE 
When  Coley  Patteson,  the  “Christian  Hero’’ 
whose  story  was  told  here  last  week,  was  a  boy 
at  Etoo,  and  captain  of  the  cricket  eleven,  he 
was  present  one  evening  at  a  “cricketing  sup¬ 
per,’’  and  one  of  the  boys  told  a  nasty,  low  story. 
Ooley  stood  np  before  all  his  school  fellows  and 
aid, “If  any  more  sneh  stories  are  told  in  my 
presence,  I  resign  my  captaincy  and  leave 
this  school.  ’’ 

His  words  took  effect,  and  thus  by  the  infin- 
enoe  of  one  boy  the  tone  of  the  great  pnblio 
school  was  purified  and  raised.  The  brave 
schoolboy  became  a  brave  martyr  Bishop,  and 
laid  down  his  life  in  the  far  Pacific. 

73,000  CHILDREN 

are  siUKing  everv  'Sunday  from 

r*  A  n  R/l  I  VT  A  FOR  the  sunday- 
CAlV^lINA  SCHOOL 

The  bem  Sunday  school  Hymnal  published. 
Specimt-n  copy  free  to  paators,  Buperiutead- 
entsand  mns'e  committees. 

A.  Sm  BARNES  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

1 56  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


The  readers  who  so  generously  responded  to 
onr  appeal  last  spring  for  the  young  consump¬ 
tive  mother,  whom  we  sent  to  the  Adirondacks, 
will  rejoice  with  ns  over  the  encouraging  re¬ 
ports  received  from  her.  She  has  gained  in 
every  way,  weighing  now  123  pounds,  and  a 
picture  she  has  lately  sent  home  shows  sneh 
marked  improvement  that  the  doctor  who 
treated  her  here  wants  to  keep  it  in  his  office, 
to  show  other  patients  who  are  feeling  dis¬ 
couraged,  what  a  change  to  pare  bracing  air 
can  do  for  them 

Just  now  our  sympathies  are  going  out  very 
tenderly  to  a  yonng  lad  of  thirteen  who  is  a 
great  snfferer  from  a  rbenmatic  heart  trouble. 
He  bears  the  pain  so  patiently  that  all  who  see 
him  are  filled  with  pity  and  admiration.  He 
cannot  sleep  lying  down,  and  we  have  been  so 
glad  that  we  had  an  invalid  chair  and  a  nice 
soft  pillow,  that  had  lately  been  sent  in  by  one 
of  onr  kind  friends,  to  loan  him. 

We  jnst  heard  of  him  through  his  doctor, 
who  wrote  to  ask  if  we  oonld  provide  cream 
and  eggs  for  the  little  snfferer.  We  found  that 


We  have  had  so  many  invalids  this  summer 
that  onr  supply  closet  is  empty  and  we  sadly 
need  jellies,  canned  fruit  and  similar  delicacies 
to  fill  the  bare  shelves.  Onr  clothing  closet, 
too,  is  very  poorly  provided,  and  Miss  Water- 
bury  is  beginning  to  wonder  what  we  shall  do 
for  warm  garments  when  the  cold  weather 
comes,  which  we  may  expect  almost  any  time 
now.  Unless  we  receive  a  good  supply  of 
dresses,  petticoats,  drawers,  stockings  and  all 
kinds  of  heavy  underwear,  there  will  be  many 
bitter  disappointments  at  Obristmas  followed 
by  real  suffering  in  the  keen  January  atmos¬ 
phere.  So  we  hope  the  various  Oircles  and 
Sewing  Societies  now  organizing  for  winter 
work  will  remember  onr  needs  and  that  we 
have  applicants  of  every  age,  size  and  sex,  so 
that  nothing  comes  amiss. 

The  oldest  of  all  living  royalties  is  the 
Dnehess  Frederick  of  Anhalt- Bernberg,  who 
was  ninety  years  of  age  in  October.  She  Is 
the  sister  of  the  oldest  sovereign,  the  King  of 
Denmark. 
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The  College  De¬ 
partment 


Rev.  C.  W.  £.  Chapin 
RIPON  COLLEGE,  RIPON,  WIS. 

President  Richard  C.  Hughes  has  resigned 
t  he  Presidency  of  Tabor  College,  Tabor,  la. , 
and  has  accepted  the  Presidency  of  Bipon  Ool- 
ege ;  of  him  the  Wooster  Voice  says : 

President  Hughes  graduated  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1884  and  from  the  Seminary  in  1887, 
then  receiving  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
from  his  alma  mater.  In  1891  he  was  elected 
to  the  chair  of  Psychology  in  Tabor  College, 
which  since  that  time  he  has  so  faithfully  and 
Buccessfully  filled.  The  Presidency  was  ten* 
dered  him  in  1896  and  in  the  four  ‘  following 
years  the  College  has  prospered  under  his  fos¬ 
tering  care  and  wise  supervision. 

Last  July  notice  came  to  ns  that  he  had  ac¬ 
cepted  the  call  to  the  Presidency  of,  Ripon  Col¬ 
lege,  Wisconsin,  which  position  had  been  left 
the  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Rev.  Rufus  C. 
Flagg  D.D.  its  former  President.  This  is  one 
of  the  small  Colleges  of  the  West  that  play  an 
important  and  necessary  part  in  the  education 
of  the  country.  It  is  larger  than  Tabor  and 
has  a  larger  constituency.  It  has  enrolled 
about  two  hundred  students  and  has  an  endow¬ 
ment  of  over  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
With  such  a  financial  basis  there  is  abundant 
opportunity  for  growth,  if  the  proper  man  is 
at  the  head  to  push,  and  we  believe  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Hughes  has  the  energy  and  perseverence 
to  accomplish  much  for  this  College.  Wooster 
is  to  be  congratulated  in  having  such  men  to 
fill  such  places  of  honor  and  responsibility. 

Bellevue  College,  Bellevue,  Nebraska 

The  new  hall  for  boys  is  being  rapidly  built, 
and  is  contracted  to  be  done  by  November  1. 
There  will  be  many  boys  of  Presbyterian  fami¬ 
lies  of  Nebraska  going  to  school  after  the  fall 
work  is  done.  We  ask  that  these  boys  will 
come  to  Bellevue  College  that  this  splendid 
residence  for  young  men  may  be  filled  this 
year.  It  will  be  a  splendid  home  for  young 
men.  The  rooms  will  be  very  attractive,  and 
in  the  basement  will  be  a  gymnasium,  basket 
ball  room  and  bowling  alley,  with  dressing- 
room  and  six  shower  baths. 

Work  upon  the  new  building  is  progressing 
rapidly.  The  brick  work  will  soon  be  finished 
and  the  roof  on.  The  contract  calls  for  the 
completion  of  the  building  by  November  1. 

A  great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  this 
summer  toward  beautifying  and  “keeping  up” 
our  campus.  The  result  is  most  gratifying, 
even  though  the  hot  weather  greatly  hindered 
the  growth  of  grass  and  trees  smd  fiowers. 
We  are  sure  students  will  be  delighted  with 
Elk  Hill. 

The  Teachers  CoUeg'e,  New  York  City 

Much  interest  has  been  manifested  in  the 
special  schoiarships  for  Southern  teachers 


Xes  Cinq  Jfleurs 

(The  Five  Flowers) 

The  art  of  the  silversmith,  as  applied  to  articles  of  familiar  use,  has  found  admirable  expression*in 
“  Les  Cinq  Fleurs”  table  service,  recently  completed  and  now  ready  for  examination.  The  service 
comprises,  together  with  the  forks  and  spoons,  cutlery  and  the  various  serving  pieces. 

The  table  spoon,  with  its  decoration  representing  the  Peony,  the  table  fork  with  the  Orchid,  the 
dessert  spoon  with  the  Poppy,  the  dessert  fork  with  the  Fleur  de  lis,  and  the  tea  spoon  bearing  the 
delicate  petals  and  graceful  tendrils  of  the  Wild  Rose. 

Upon  each  of  the  other  pieces  of  the  service  one  of  these  flowers  is  represented  with  rare  fidelity  to 
nature.  The  design  and  workmanship  exhibit  the  charming  characteristics  of  hand-wrought  silver, 
while  the  dignified  and  simple  lines  of  construction  and  the  French  Gray  finish  in  which  the  articles  are 
furnished  add  beauty  and  elegance  to  the  service. 

Other  articles  in  Silverware  suitable  for  Wedding  or  Holiday  Gifts  are  shown  in  our  warerooms  in 


unusual  variety. 


REED  &  BARTON,  Silversmiths 


4i  Union  Square 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


6  riaiden  Lane 


which  have  been  founded  here.  These  scholar¬ 
ships  yield  five  hundred  dollars  a  year  each;  this 
amount  being  considered  suflSoient  to  meet  all 
necessary  expenses  for  a  year  of  resident  study 
at  the  College.  These  scholarships  were 
founded  by  John  O.  Rockefeller,  George 
Foster  Peabody,  Y.  Everitt  Maoy  and  John 
Crosby  Brown.  The  appointments  announced 
by  Dean  Russell  are  as  follows: 

Oeland  Lamar  Barnett,  Shelby.  N.  C.  ;  Ed¬ 
ward  Harrison  Carry,  Victoria,  Tex  ;  Darius 
Eatman,  Oxford,  N.  C. ;  Edward  Montague 
Gammon,  Rome,  Ga  ;  Peter  Parley  Garner, 
Macon,  Miss.  ;  Marion  Garnett  Rylan  ,  i  - 
mond,  Ya. ;  Mrs.  Hannah  Howell  Roddick, 
Ameriens,  Ga. ;  Edna  Amelia  Spears,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Ala. :  Charles  Winter  Wood,  Tuskegee, 
Ala. 

In  making  the  appointments  the  aim  has 
been  to  select  those  who  have  already  proved 
successful  as  teachers  and  give  promise  of  be¬ 
coming  able  instructors  in  the  higher  branches. 

ere  was  no  distinction  of  race'orsex  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  awards,  and  there  was  a  sharp  compe¬ 
tition  for  every  scholarship.  Dr.  Curry,  who 
is  the  Secretary  of  the  Peabody  and  Slater 
funds,  nominated  four  candidates  for  one  schol¬ 
arship  in  the  hope  that  some  friend  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  South  will  make  provision  for 
those  whose  names  were  rejected. 


Secretary  Irwin  Shepard  of  the  National  Ed¬ 
ucational  Association  has  sent  out  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  in  regard  to  the  fortieth  meeting 
of  the  Association  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  last  July: 

The  number  of  active  members  present  at 
the  Detroit  meeting  was  1,178.  which  is  a 
larger  number  than  were  ever  before  present  at 
an  annual  Convention. 

The  Executive  Committee  met  early  iu  October 
to  determine  the  local  ion  of  the  next  Convention. 

The  printing  of  the  annual  volume  of  Pro¬ 
ceedings  is  now  well  under  way  and  will  be 
completed  about  December  15,  so  that  the  vol¬ 
umes  may  be  delivered  before  the  holiday  vaca¬ 
tion. 


THE  POWER  OF  MUSIC 

Music  is  the  art  of  Genesis  and  Revelation, 
as  well  as  of  half  the  books  of  the  Bible  that 
lie  between  It  is  the  art  of  God’s  newly- 
created  world  and  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  Is 
the  Church  sufficiently  conversant  with  this  art 
and  with  the  blessings  consequent  upon  its  use? 
We  have  not  yet  too  strongly  emphasized  the 
worshipful  element  in  the  music  of  our  schools. 

Ample  reason  for  this  stress  is  furnished  in 
the  historical  place  of  the  praise  service  in  the 
worship  of  God.  Music  is  tributary  to  the  re¬ 
ligious  rites  of  every  people  yet  discovered. 
Israel,  and  others  less  favored,  made  it  auxil¬ 
iary  only  to  worship.  Genesis  gives  the  record 
of  the  invention  of  musical  instruments.  No 
record  is  made  of  the  discovery  or  invention  of 
other  arts.  It  was  in  musical  numbers  that 
the  chosen  people  gave  fitting  expression  to 
their  exultation  and  gratitude  when  delivered 
from  the  Egptiaus.  It  was  at  the  sound  of 
music  that  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell  down;  that 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  temple  at  its 
solemn  dedication;  that  Elisha  prophesied  to 
Jehoshaphat,  and  that  the  birth  of  the  Saviour 
was  announced.  With  the  tones  of  a  comfort¬ 
ing  hymn  in  his  heart,  probably  on  his  own 
lips,  the  world’s  Redeemer  went  out  to  his 
Gethsemane  struggle.  Every  revival  of  faith 
and  fruitfulness  that  has  marked  the  growth  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  has  been  a  revival  of 
song.  Luther  and  Longfellow  have  appropri¬ 
ately  named  it  “The  Prophet’s  Art,’’  Handel, 
Merz,  Sohaff,  and  others,  have  as  suitably 
named  it  the  people’s  art.  Popularly,  in  con 
trast  with  the  other  arts,  it  is  known  as  “the 
divine  art.  ’  ’—Selected. 


REW  MUSIC. 

W.  H.  Miller  &  Company.  Cincinaatl,  O.:  Christmas 
Carol.  Solo.  (Jrace  W.  Buelm'in. 


“  The  best  yet.  ’  ’ 

YM  A  Q ‘CONCERT 

AiTl/\0  EXERCISE 

Our  new  Concert  Exercise.  The  Lion  of  Jndah, 
by  the  famons  mnsical  composer.  Dr.  H.  R. 
Palmer,  and  Miss  E.  W.  Loag,  is  by  far  tbe  most 
interesting;,  Instrnctlve,  and  singable  exercise 
issued. 

Ko  superintendent  can  afford  to  miss  seeing 
this  84  page  (with  covers)  exercise,  if  he  desires 
to  have  the  beet  possible  Christnms  concert. 

5  cents  each;  $4.00  per  hundred. 

I  W.  A.  WILDE  CO.,  Boston,  Chicago 


University  of  North  Carolina. 

The  entering  class  numbers  145.  Three  new 
Professors  have  been  appointed  since  the  last 
session,  four  instructors,  aud  ten  additional 
assistants.  One  new  dormitory  has  been 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $16,000,  and  one  building 
for  recitations,  costing  $85,000.  A  new  central 
heating  plant  has  been  installed,  costing  $28,  - 
000,  and  new  water  works  costing  $18,000. 

The  department  of  Modern  Languages  has 
been  divided  into  two  departments,  Germanic 
and  Romance  Languages  respectively.  Among 
the  new  courses  offered  are  those  in  Physiolog¬ 
ical  Chemistry,  Physical  Chemistry,  Italian, 
Bacteriology,  Physiology  Economics  and  His¬ 
tory. 


SIX  TIMES 

a  year  is  often  enough  to  wind 

A  PRENTISS  CLOCK 

bow  often  do  you  have  to  wind  yours? 
Why  wind  a  clock  every  week  when 
we  can  sell  you  one  wh  ch  will  require 
winding  butonce  insixtydaysand  will 
keep  perfect  time.  Also 
Fl'ying  pan,  Program  and  Electric 
Clocks. 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  951. 

The  Prentiss  Clock  Improvement  Co., 
D  pt.  95,  49  Dey  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
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Ministers  and 
CKurcKes 


NEW  YORK 

The  Presbytery  of  Oayuoa  met  with  Cal¬ 
vary  Chnroh  in  Anbam,  October  1.  The  Rev. 
W.  P.  Home  was  chosen  Moderator  and  the 
Bev.  T.  B.  Oriewold  Temporary  Clerk.  Elder 
Charles  P.  Mosher  of  Anbarn  was  elected 
Commissioner  to  Anbnrn  Seminary.  A  strong 
Committee  was  appointed  on  Evangelistic 
Work,  with  President  Stewart  chairman.  A 
profitable  conference  on  that  snbject  was  held. 
At  the  public  meeting,  Dr.  Gray  of  Boston 

Stve  a  masterly  address  on  How  to  Master  the 
nglish  Bible.  The  Rev.  Wallace  B.  Looas 
D.D.  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  King¬ 
ston,  Tenn.,  he  having  taken  charge  of  the 
Park  Place  Chnrch  in  Chattanooga.  The  trus¬ 
tees  were  instructed  to  raise  money  to  assist 
the  weak  chncrhes.  A  Committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  prepare  a  Minute  on  the  death  of 
Dr.  Huntington,  a  long  time  member  of  this 
Presbytery.  The  Seminary  was  reported  as 
having  a  larger  number  in  the  new  class  than 
last  year.  The  November  meeting  is  to  be 
held  in  the  Chapter  House  of  the  First  Church, 
and  the  April  meeting  at  Meridian.  Presby¬ 
tery  adjourned  to  meet  October  9  at  Fair  Ha¬ 
ven  to  install  the  Rev.  William  H.  Kelley,  and 
in  the  evening  of  that  day  to  return  to  Cato  to 
ordain  and  install  Mr.  Fred  S.  Campbell,  a 
recent  graduate  of  Auburn  Seminary. 

C.  H.  B.,  S.  C. 

I^Binohahton.— Mr.  Robert  Hastings  Nichols 
was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  Gospel  min- 


SZ'OTTITXX  Bz*oe».  cf7  Oo. 

PRIIiA.,  MMW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

AliSX.  BROWN  A  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

OOHHBOraD  BT  PRIVATB  WIRBB. 

Hemben  N.  Y.,  Phlla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exchangee 

Bny  and  sell  all  flrst-clase  Invest  Ivi'trAa't'mATII 
ment  Secnrltles  on  Commission.  Re-  XII  V  Collllt/ll  I 
oetre  accounts  of  Banka  Bankera  Cor-  f  AQ 

potations.  Firms  and  indlrldoals  on  oVLillI  ILIITS* 
{avorable  terma  Collect  drafts  drawn 
broad  on  all  points  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  and  for  drafts 
rawn  In  the  Tf.  8.  on  Foreign  Coantrles,lncladlng  So.  Africa. 
Intamatlonal  Checqaes  Cartiflcates  of  Deposit. 

LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  2f  ExchLSraSd'Uke  «bie 

Tansfers  on  all  polnta  Issue  Commercial  and  Travelers 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Brown,  Shipley  A  CO.,  London 


“And  they  gathered  themselves  together 
in  cities.” 


URBAN  POPULATION 


N  1900. 


The  grow  th  in  the  population  of  a  coun¬ 
try  and  the  manner  of  its  distribution 
among  cities,  villages  and  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  is  always  an  interesting  Held  for 
study  and  investigation.  T  he 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL’S 

Four-Track  Series  ’’  No  13  gives  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  all  ciths  in  the  United  States  of 
more  than  8,U(HI  Inhabitants  according  to 
the  census  of  1000,  and  a  comparative  table 
showing  the  population  in  1890.  It  also 
contains  two  maps  in  colors. 

A  copy  of  No.  13.  “  Urban  Population  In 
19%”  sent  free,  post-paid,  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  a  postage  stamp  by  George 
H.  Daniels.  General  Passenger  Agent,  New 
York  Central  Railroad,  Grand  Central  Sta¬ 
tion,  New  York. 


Fr6d6rick  A.  Booth  ^ 

CARE  OF  PROPERTY,  COLLECTINQ  RENTS 


RRAI^  KSTATB 


3  A  V  C  A  D  Q  Customers 

V  I  C  IV  O  Have  Tested  ... 

lo  wa  Farm  Loan  Mortgages 

List  of  Mortgages  issued  monthly  Will  mall  to  any  addrea 
BLLSWORTH  efc  rONBS. 

John  Hancock  Bldg.,Bo8TON.  Chamber  of  Commerce,CHlOAOO 
Borne  office  established  1871.  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 


'sSS'ffiDrljAiC-roHBOIfl  EYEWaTE-R 


THE£QUI  TABLE  SOCIETY,  Dept.  No.  H 


prefixed  to  the  above 
ciphers  will  make  *1,000  out 

^^About  *  1  a  week  paid  on 
agiEndowment  policy  in  the 
l^^t  able  will  give  *  1,000  to 
yd^t  the  end  of  20  years. 
If  ybtidre  your  family  receiv¬ 
es*  1,000  at  Diice, 

Moreover,  at  the  end  of 
the  Endowment  period  you 
receive  the  accumulated 
profits  also. 

For  further  information 
fill  out  and  mail  coupon 


istry  by  tbs  laying  on  of  tbs  hards  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Binghamton  at  an  adjourned  meet¬ 
ing  held  in  the  First  Obnrch  of  Binghamton 
on  Friday  evening,  October  11,  1901.  The 
Rev.  Selden  L.  Haynes,  Moderator,  presided 
and  asked  the  constitutional  qoestions.  The 
Rev.  Prof.  Arthur  S.  Hoyt  D‘D.  of  Anbnrn 
Seminary  preached  the  sermon  from  John 
xviii.  87,  “To  this  end  was  1  born  .  .  .  that  I 
should  bear  witness  onto  the  troth.’’  The 
Rev.  John  MoVey  D.D.  made  the  ordaining 
prayer  and  the  Rev.  G.  Parsons  Nichols  D.D., 
father  of  the  candidate,  gave  an  impressive 
charge.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Nichols  is  supplying 
the  ohnroh  at  Unadilla.  B - 1  ~  rfirr..  ..a|i 

»'NEW;jER8KY.-ia— — ^ 
“  The  Synod  ofJNewIJersby  met  in  the  Olivet 
Ohnroh,  Atlantio  Oity,  October  16.  Moder¬ 
ator  Melvin  Fraser  and  Vice-Moderator  Frank 
D.  P.  Hiokman  having  returned  to  their  work 
in  Africa,  the  sermon  was  preached  by  the 
Rev.  John  F.  Patterson  D.D.  The  Rev. 
Oharles  Herr  D.D.  was  elected  Moderator,  and 
the  Rev.  Franklin  E.  Miller  D.D.  appointed 
Vioe-Moderator.  Oommittee  reports  were 
made  and  addresses  of  nnnsnal  interest  de¬ 
livered  upon  the  various  departments  of  the 
ohnroh’s  life  and  work.  Moderator  Minton  of 
the  General  Assembly  spoke  for  the  Twentieth 
Oentnry  Movement.  President  George  B. 
Stewart  spoke  for  the  Evangelistic  Work  now 
nrged  upon  the  ohnrohes  by  the  General  As¬ 
sembly.  The  Synod  appointed  Committees 
upon  both  these  important  matters.  Secretary 
John  Dixon  made  an  impressive  address  for 
Home  Missions.  Treasurer  Hand  presented  the 
business  side  of  the  work  of  the  Board  of  For¬ 
eign  Missions.  A  visitation  of  the  ohnrohes  of 
the  state  in  the  interest  of  Foreign  Missions 
will  be  made  November  6  to  20.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Young  spoke  for  Ednoation,  the  Rev. 
Sartell  Prentioe  Jr.  for  Aid  for  Colleges,  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  James  F.  Riggs  for  Ministerial 
Belief.  The  Committee  on  Synodical  Home 
Missions  reported  another  very  snooessfnl  year. 
More  oburohes  were  supplied,  more  money  con¬ 
tributed.  About  nineteen  thousand  dollars 
were  spent  upon  the  work  within  the  bounds  of 
the  Synod,  while  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thonsand  were  contributed  for  other  Home 
Mission  work,  fifty-three  thonsand  being  given 
to  our  own  Board.  The  pressure  of  mission 
work  in  New  Jersey,  especially  in  city  evange¬ 
lization  and  in  providing  for  large  foreign 
populations,  is  very  great.  The  very  efficient 
Treasurer,  the  Hon.  William  M.  Lanning,  re¬ 
signed,  with  the  thanks  of  the  Synod  for  ad¬ 
mirable  service.  Mr  William  P.  Stevenson  of 
Roselle  was  elected  to  that  offioe.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Systematic  Beneficence  reported  the 
Synod  as  standing  third  in  the  amount  of  be¬ 
nevolent  oontributions,  and  second  in  the  per 
capita  gifts,  |6  19.  Twenty-fonr  oharches  in 
the  Synod  support  thirty  individnal  mission¬ 
aries  in  various  pares  of  the  world.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Historical  Materials  nrged  effort  to 
discover  and  preserve  the  sites  of  extinct 
ohnrohes  and  Insoriptions  on  he  memorial 
stones  of  deceased  minis  und  announced 
the  near  completion  of  a  t..ud  of  $1,000,  for  the 
care  of  the  splendid  historical  monument  in 
th  Old  Soots  chnrch  yard,  erected  last  year. 
The  Sabbath  Observance  and  Temperance  Com¬ 
mittees  presented  resolntions  commending  re¬ 
cent  efforts  of  Supreme  Oonrt  Jnstioe  Hen¬ 
drickson  and  others  to  enforce  the  liquor  laws, 
partionlarly  in  Atlantio  Oity,  the  great  sum¬ 
mer  resort,  and  to  “deliver  it  from  a  Sunday 
prostituted  to  revelry  and  drunkenness.’’ 
The  Synod  petitioned  Congress  to  save  onr 
island  possessions  from  the  saloon  system  and 
the  liquor  traffio,  to  nse  all  possible  inflnence 
to  seonre  the  release  of  China  from  treaty  ob¬ 
ligations  to  maintain  the  opinm  trade,  and  to 
prohibit  the  exportation  of  intoxicating  liqnors 
and  fire-arms  to  the  New  Hebrides.  The 
Synod  sent  an  overture  to  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  to  appoint  a  Permanent  Committee  on 
Yonng  People’s  Societies,  for  the  better  snper- 
intendenoe  of  this 'most  important  part  of  the 
ohnroh’s  life.  The  contributions  of  the  Yonng 
People’s  Societies  of  the  Synod  were  reported 
to  be  $12,636.  The  Narrative  of  the  State  of 
Religion,  while  showing  and  deploring  a 
somewhat  depressed  and  depressing  condition 
of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  chnrobes,  reported 
additions  upon  oonfession  of  3,540,  and  a  net 
gain  during  the  year  of  790.  In  connection 
with  the  devotional  services  of  the  Synod, 
memorial  was  made  of  nine  of  the  members 
who  have  died  dnring  the  year.  A  tender  and 
prayerful  spirit  prevailed  in  the  meeting,  and 
a  strong  desire  for  revival.  In  view  of  com¬ 
paratively  small  attendance  during  recent 
years,  an  overture  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Newark,  proposing  that  the  Synod  shall  be¬ 


come  a  delegated  body,  was  referred  to  a  Com 
mittee  to  report  at  the  next  meeting.  The 
Synod  will  meet  next  year  in  the  First 
Chnroh,  Asbnry  Park. 

Walter  A.  Brooks,  S.  C. 

The  Presbytery  of  Jersey  City  met  at  Oak 
Ridge,  N.  J.,  on  October  1.  The  Bev.  T.  E. 
Montgomery  wae  oboeen  Moderator  and  the 
Rev.  A.  F.  Parker  Temporary  Clerk  for  the 
ensning  six  months.  The  following  pastoral 
relations  were  reported  as  having  been  effected : 
The  installation  of  the  Bev.  William  E.  Griffen 
at  the  Lafayette  Ohnroh  of  Jersey  Oity ;  the 
ordination  and  installation  of  the  Bev.  F.  N. 
Kohler  as  pastor  of  the  Ohnroh  at  Oarlstadt; 
the  Bev.  Harry  Neebit  as  pastor  of  the  ohnroh 
at  Bayonne.  Also  the  dismission  of  she  Rev. 
Jacob  Sohmitt  from  the  Passaio  German  Ohnroh 
to  take  oharge  of  the  (German  Ohnroh  at  Ja¬ 
maica,  L.  I.  The  pastoral  relation  between 
the  Bev.  T.  E.  Montgomery  and  the  John 
Knox  Ohnroh  of  Jersey  Oity  was  dissolved.  In 
the  evening  a  popnlar  meeting  was  held,  ad¬ 
dressed  by  the  Rev.  Drs.  Miller,  Harr  and 
Knebler  on  the  Christian  Life,  Work  and  Re¬ 
wards.  Georgs  B.  Gabrbtsom,  S.O. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

PrrrsBUROH.— The  first  of  a  series  of  mnsioal 
religions  services,  under  the  direotlon  of  th 
Bev.  S.  Edwin  Yonng,  pastor  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Chnroh,  oorner  Pennsylvania  and 
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Seventh,  Pittsbargh,  was  held  in  the  New 
Mnslo  Hall  of  tne  Exposition  Bnilding,  on  Sab¬ 
bath  afternoon,  Oot.  27,  beginning  at  8  o’clock. 
The  services  have  been  planned  for  the  purpose 
of  reaching  the  ‘  *  non-chnrch  goer,  ’  ’  and  the 
large  nnmber  of  people  walking  the  streets, 
with  no  definite  purpose  in  view.  The  initial 
service  was  eminently  snccesafnl,  between 
three  thonsand  and  fonr  thousand  persons  are 
estimated  to  have  been  present,  and  the  earn¬ 
est  respectful  attention  of  the  audience  was  a 
marked  feature  of  the  services.  The  services 
opened  with  a  halt  hour  musical  program  by 
Duss’s  popular  brass  band,  who  had  generously 
volunteered  their  services.  The  full  chorus 
of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Obnrcb,  under  the 
direction  of  Benjamin  Franklin  Butts,  its 
musical  director,  rendered  several  numbers,  as¬ 
sisted  by  Mme  Florence  Lancaster  Archer,  so¬ 
loist  of  the  Royid  Albert  Hall  and  St.  James 
Hall,  London,  in  the  solo,  in  Rossini’s  “In- 
flamatns,”  from  the  Stabat  Mater,  and  “Fear 
Ye,  O  Israel.’’  The  Rev.  W.  S.  Miller  D.D. 
chairman  of  the  Evangelistic  Committee  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Presbytery,  assisted  the  Rev.  Young 
in  the  services.  The  text  of  Mr.  Young’s  earn¬ 
est  address  was  “What  is  man,  that  thou 
shouldest  set  thine  heart  upon  him,’’  (Job  vii. 
17).  Another  service  will  be  held  next  Sab¬ 
bath  afternoon  at  8  o’clock.  The  very  best 
instrumental  solo,  and  chorus  music  is  being 
provided.  Hymn  slips  of  popular  Qospel 
hymns  are  given  to  each  person  present. 

Idlkwood.— The  Hawthorn  Avenue  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  the  Rev.  Ulysses  S.  Bartz  pas¬ 
tor,  was  dedicated  on  Sunday,  October  18.  The 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Matthew 
Brown  Riddle  D.D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Exegesis  in  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa.,  and  member  of  the 
American  Bible  Revision  Company,  and  at  the 
Fraternal  meeting  in  the  afternoon,  the  princi¬ 
pal  address  was  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Sill 
Holmes  D.D.,  LL.D.  pastor  of  the  Sbadyside 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Pittsburgh,  followed 
by  brief  addresses  by  neighboring  pastors.  In 
the  evening  the  Rev.  James  David  Moffat  D.  D  , 
LL  D.,  President  of  Washington  and  Jefferson 
College  and  editor  of  The  Banner  preached  the 
sermon. 

INDIANA. 

The  Presbytery  of  Logansport  met  in  the 
Union  Mills  Church,  September  10  and  11. 
Dr.  Hearst  by  request  preached  a  sermon  upon 
The  Ministry  of  the  Gospel,  and  presented  new 
facts  in  an  impressive  and  suggestive  manner. 
The  Rev.  W.  Johnson  of  Logar  sport  was 
chosen  Moderator,  and  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Fin¬ 
dley,  Clerk  of  the  meeting.  A  full  discussion 
was  held  upon  the  important  matters  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  temperance  cause,  and  strong  res¬ 
olutions  taken  upon  both  these  vital  subjects. 
Mr.  John  E.  Wolever  of  the  senior  class,  Au¬ 
burn  Seminary,  after  a  very  creditable  exami¬ 
nation  was  given  license.  Mr.  H.  C.  Wilson, 
licentiate  of  the  Presbytery  of  Chicago,  was 
received  and  examined  for  ordination,  and  was 
ordained.  He  will  soon  be  installed  pastor  of 
the  Mishawaka  Church.  The  Rev.  Guy  W. 
Simon  received  calls  to  the  Winamac  and  Pu- 
Isiski  churches,  and  arrangements  were  made 
for  his  early  installation  over  these  fields.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Van  Duyn  asked  to  be  released  from 
the  pastorate  of  the  Goodland  church.  His 
request  was  granted,  and  Mr.  Van  Duyn  leaves 
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behind  him  a  good  record  of  genuine  work 
done  in  that  field  during  five  years  of  fidelity. 
The  Home  Mission  interest  is  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition,  for  the  fields  are  manned  with  good 
workers.  Two  new  committees  were  ap¬ 
pointed,  Vacancies  and  Evcmgelistic,  and  the 
work  before  these  seems  to  be  encouraging 
and  very  important.  Delegates  were  chosen 
to  Synod  which  met  in  Madison,  October  14. 
The  Rev.  B.  O.  Haworth,  returned  missionary 
on  furlough,  favored  the  Presbytery  with  an 
account  of  the  great  evangelistic  meet  ings 
now  is  progress  in  Japan.  He  has  come  back 
to  this  land  to  inaugurate  a  like  movement 
among  the  Japanese  with  ns,  and  in  telling  of 
the  way  God  is  blessing  them  to  lead  all  our 
churches  to  the  same  source  of  blessing. 

H.  G.  Rice,  S.  0. 

INDIANA. 

IAnderson. — Golden  Anniversary.— The  First 
Presbjterian  Church,  founded  in  1851,  cele¬ 
brate  its  golden  jubilee  Tbureday,  October  24. 
In  the  afternoon,  with  religions  exercises, 
there  was  a  Sketch  of  the  Ladies’  Aid  Society, 
by  Mrs.  Nellie  T.  Sherman ;  a  Review  of  the 
Missionary  Society,  by  Mrs.  George  Lilly;  a 
history  of  Fifty  Tears  of  Sunday-school  Work, 
by  Mrs  Emma  J.  Goodykoontz ;  Our  Christian 
Endeavor  Society,  by  Mrs.  W.  H.  Stanton ;  a 
word  from  the  Junior  Endeavorers  was  by  Miss 
Clodia  Hays,  and  informal  reminiscences  were 
given  by  various  persons.  After  a  social  hour 
in  which  supper  was  served  by  the  ladies  of 
the  church  in  the  parlors,  the  services  were 
continued  in  the  evening.  A  Fore- Word  was 
spoken  by  the  Rev  William  Henry  Oxtoby  of 
Mancie ;  Greetings  were  brought  from  Mnncie 
Presbytery  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Little  D.D., 
Wabash ;  Old  Anderson  was  the  subject  of  an 
address  by  George  W.  Chittenden  M.D;  A 
Sketch  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  was 
given  by  the  Hon.  W.  R.  Myers,  and  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  The  New  Anderson  by  Mayor  M.  M. 
Dunlap  Tte  After- Word  was  spoken  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  P.  Ln.e  Ph  D.  We  congratulate 
this  church  on  its  belf  century  of  valued 
service. 

MICHIGAN . 

Synod  OF  Michigan — An  unnsually  attrac¬ 
tive  program  characterized  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Synod  of  Michigan.  The  Rev.  Henry 
C.  Minton  D.  D.,  Moderator  of  General  As¬ 
sembly,  delivered  a  fine  address  on  the  Twen¬ 
tieth  (Century  Work.  In  place  of  the  usnal 
sermon  by  the  Moderator  of  Synod,  by  invita¬ 
tion  the  Rev.  B.  L.  Agnew  D  D  ,  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief,  gave  an  ad¬ 
dress.  The  Rev.  Willie  G.  Craig  D.  D.  gave 
the  address  on  Home  Missions  at  the  popular 
Home  Mission  meeting.  At  the  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sionary  popular  meeting,  the  Rev.  B.  C. 
Haworth  of  Japan  and  the  Rev.  Courtney  H. 
Fenn  of  Peking,  China,  were  the  speakers. 
The  Rev.  George  B.  Stewart  D.D.  spoke  in 
behalf  of  the  Evangelistic  Committee  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly.  The  Rev.  J.  A.  Worden  D.D. 
represented  the  Board  of  Sunday-school  Work. 
The  Rev.  R  S.  Holmes  D.D.  was  also  on  the 
program,  but  failed  to  reach  the  Synod.  The 
Rev.  Newton  E.  Clemenson  of  Logan,  Utah, 
spoke  on  the  Mormon  problem.  Besides  this 
unusual  array  of  talent  we  had  the  regular 
matters  of  detail  to  attend  to.  Synod  after 
long  and  full  discussion  resolved  by  unaaimous 
vote  to  become  self  supporting  after  April  1, 
1902.  An  overture  was  sent  to  all  the  Presby¬ 
teries  as  to  Synod’s  becoming  a  delegated  body. 
The  Rev.  L.  H.  Davis,  for  thirteen  years  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  First  Church  of  Grand  Rapids  was 
unanimously  elected  Moderator.  The  election 
of  the  Rev.  William  Bryant  as  Stated  Clerk 
and  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Spencer  D.D.  as  Perma¬ 
nent  Clerk  was  also  unanimous;  as  was  the  re- 
election  of  the  Rev.  David  Howell  as  Synodi¬ 
cal  Missionary.  Lansing  was  chosen  for  the 


next  meeting.  The  Rev  Theodore  D.  Marsh 
D.D.  was  chosen  to  prepare  a  history  of  the 
Synod  for  publication.  A  Sunday-school  Con¬ 
ference  was  held  preceding  the  meeting  of 
Synod  and  like  arrangements  made  for  next 
year.  It  was  also  decided  that  the  program  for 
next  year  should  be  plauned  for  three  full  days. 

William  Bryant,  S.  C. 

Kalamazoo  Presbytery  held  its  fall  meeting 
in  the  Hamilton  Cnnrch,  September  10-11. 
The  Rev.  Watson  J.  Toung  was  chosen  Mod¬ 
erator*  The  Rev.  Charles  B.  Mervin  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  Detroit  Presbytery  and  the  Rev. 
Herbert  A.  Bradford,  when  his  letter  is  for¬ 
warded  from  Saginaw  Presbytery.  The  Rev. 
George  J.  Rea  was  dismiss'd  to  Petoskey  Pres¬ 
bytery,  and  the  Rev  Jamts  Provar  to  that  of 
Newton.  Arrangements  were  made  for  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  the  Rev.  Henry  W.  Gelston  m 
pastor  of  the  Kalamazoo  First  Church.  Also 
for  the  examination  for  licensure  and  ordina¬ 
tion  of  Mr  William  H  Hall,  who  expect  soon 
to  resume  labors  as  teacher  in  Beirut,  Syria. 
Application  was  received  for  the  organization 
of  a  church  at  Hagar,  a  part  of  the  field  worked 
up  by  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Hoffman  and  his  church 
of  Benton  Harbor.  A  Committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  visit  that  field  and  report.  Mrs. 
Abbie  M..  Stebbins,  missionary  in  Dehra,  In¬ 
dia,  w»s  commended  to  all  our  churches  to  ad¬ 
dress  them  on  Missions.  The  plan  of  Synodi¬ 
cal  Home  Mission  Self-sopport  was  approved, 
provided  the  way  be  f  mnd  clear  to  undertake 
it.  The  field  of  the  Hamilton  Church  was 
carefully  considered  and  its  members  heard 
in  regard  to  it,  and  onr  Home  Mission  Com¬ 
mittee  are  searching  for  the  minister  of  enter¬ 
prising  faith  to  undertake  this  promising  work. 

Much  important  business  was  laid  over  till 
the  adjourned  meeting  during  Synod. 

F.  Z  Rossitbr,  S.  C. 
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WISCONSIN. 

Oshkosh.  — The  new  Bethlehem  Ohnroh  is  to 
be  ready  osa  ia  November.  The  bnlld- 
ing  will  be  82x60  and  oosta  |2,000.  It  has 
been  greatly  needed,  and  will  be  an  enoonr- 
agement  to  the  people. 

*  MISSOURI. 

The  Synod  of  Missouri. —The  meeting  of 
the  Synod  of  Miaaonri  in  Jefferaon  Oity,  Oc¬ 
tober  22  25,  waa  one  of  the  beat  it  haa  held  for 
yeara.  The  apiritnal  intereat  waa  apeoially 
manifeat  in  the  opening  sermon  by  Dr.  S.  J. 
Niooolls  of  St.  Lonis,  upon  the  Sii<ns  of  the 
Times,  in  the  morning  devotional  exercises, 
and  in  the  annual  sermon,  which  this  year  waa 
preached  by  Dr.  W.  J.  McEittriok  of  St. 
Lonis.  A  common  remark  among  brethren  waa 
that  they  had  never  enjoyed  a  meeting  of  the 
Synod  more,  and  that  there  was  an  unnsnal 
number  of  addresses  of  eloquence  and  power. 
Among  the  more  notable  of  these  were  those  of 
Moderator  H.  O.  Minton  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  on  the  Twentieth  Century  Movement, 
Dr.  S.  J.  Niooolls,  Mrs.  F.  R.  Palmer  of  the 
Woman’s  Department  of  the  Freedmen’s 
Board,  the  Rev.  O.  A.  R  Janvier  of  India, 
and  Dr.  F.  L.  Ferguson,  all  of  whom  addressed 
the  day  meetings  of  Synod.  The  popular  meet¬ 
ings  at  night  were  ably  addressed  by  Dr.  Wil¬ 
son  Phraner  of  the  Home  Mission  Board,  Pres¬ 
ident  J.  H.  MacCracken  of  Westminster  Col¬ 
lege  on  The  Argument  for  the  Christian  Col¬ 
lege,  the  Rev.  C.  A  R  Janvier  on  Foreign 
Missions,  and  Editor  Walter  Williams  on  Pres¬ 
byterianism  as  a  Factor  in  History.  Among 
the  ablest  of  the  reports  presented  were  those 
npon  some  of  the  smaller  Boards,  snob  as  that 
npon  Church  Erection  by  C.  C.  Armstrong, 
and  that  npon  Education  by  Dr.  S  M.  Ware. 
Strong  conservative  resolutions  were  passed 
npon  Sabbath  Observance.  The  one  item  of 
special  and  unusual  interest  this  year  was  that 
of  CO  operation  between  the  Northern  and  the 
Southern  Synods  of  Missouri  in  the  conduct  of 
their  educational  Institutions  in  Missouri. 
Adjounrned  meetings  of  the  two  Synods  are  to 
be  held  in  St.  Lonis,  December  1--17,  at  which 
time  final  arrangements  will  be  perfected  as  to 
Westminster  College,  and  the  Northern  Synod 
will  for  the  first  time  elect  half  of  the  trustees 
of  the  College.  Westminster  College  is  one  of 
the  oldest  aud  strongest  of  the  denominational 
Colleges  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Its 
present  head  is  Dr  John  Henry  MacCracken, 
a  son  of  the  well  known  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  New  York.  The  ladies  who  at¬ 
tended  the  meeting  of  their  Synodical  Societies 
of  Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  held  at  the 
same  time  and  place,  report  a  biehly  enjoyable 
and  profitable  meeting. 

John  B.  Hill,  Permanent  Clerk. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

The  Synod  of  South  Dakota  held  its  late 
meeting  October  3  6,  with  the  Brooking 
Church,  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Jennings  pastor. 
The  attendance  was  one- third  larger  than 
nsnal.  The  Rev.  C.  H.  French  D.  D.  President 
of  Huron  College,  retiring  Moderator,  preached 
the  opening  sermon  The  Rev.  D.  E.  Evans, 
Superintendent  of  Good  Will  Indian  Mission 
School,  was  chosen  Moderator  and  the  Revs. 
U.  G.  Lacey  of  Wentworth  and  L  Harold 
Forde  of  Salem  Temporary  Clerks  The  Rev. 
C.  C.  Todd  of  Aberdeen  is  Permanent  Clerk. 
Home  and  Foreign  Missions  and  Synod’s  Col¬ 
lege  at  Huron  received  the  largest  share  of  at¬ 
tention,  occupying  three  of  the  popular  even¬ 
ing  meetings  as  well  as  extended  attention 
before  the  Synod  The  Rev.  Drs.  Thompson 
and  Halsey  were  present  throughout  and  their 
addresses  both  at  the  evening  meetings  and  on 
Sabbath  afternoon  constitnted  no  small  part  of 
the  seed  sowing  and  enjoyment  of  the  Synod. 
All  were  thankful  for  their  presence  and  their 
staying  through  to  give  such  helpful  lifts.  By 
the  help  of  the  Home  Board  the  Gospel  is 
preached  in  this  Synod  in  five  different  lan¬ 


guages  regularly  and  in  another  occasionally. 
One  member  of  this  Synod  is  a  foreign  mis¬ 
sionary  in  Persia,  and  two  are  in  Korea.  The 
contributions  to  missions  last  ohuroh  year  from 
this  Synod  reached  nearly  fifty-nine  hundred 
dollars.  Five  of  the  instructors  of  Huron 
College  were  present,  and  made  a  most  happy 
impression,  as  being  part  of  one  of  the  very 
best  College  faculties  in  all  this  great  region. 
The  student  enrollment  this  year  exceeds  that 
of  last  year  by  more  than  60  per  cent,  at  same 
date.  Synod’s  interest  in  the  College  was  evi¬ 
dently  again  much  strengthened.  The  popular 
meeting  on  Saturday  evening  was  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  Sabbath-school  and  young  people. 
Sunday-school  Missionary  E.  H.  Grant  of  Hu¬ 
ron  presided,  having  been  unanimously  re¬ 
elected.  Addresses  were  given  by  the  Rev. 
Edwin  Brown  Ph.  D.  of  Wolsey,  and  by  the 
Synodical  Missionary,  who  had  also  been  re¬ 
elected  without  one  dissenting  vote.  The  mass 
meeting  of  Sabbath-school  children  and  young 
people  Sabbath  afternoon  was  addressed  by  Drs. 
Thompson  and  Halsey  of  New  York,  the  Rev. 
A.  M.  Work  Pb  D.  of  Flandrean  presiding. 
The  Synod  visited  the  State  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  in  Brookings  and  afterwards  enjoyed  the 
lunch  served  by  the  ladies  of  the  congregation 
in  the  social  rooms  of  the  ohnroh,  Friday  noon, 
as  their  post  prandial  speech  making  plainly 
indicated.  The  Synod  apppointed  a  Twentieth 
Century  Fund  Committee  and  adopted  strong 
resolution^  condemning  anarchism.  The  devo¬ 
tional  spirit  was  more  earnest  and  prayerful 
than  nsnal,  as  appeared  in  the  whole  hour  de¬ 
votional  meetings  each  day,  the  observance  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper  Sabbath  afternoon  and  warm 
appreciation  expressed  among  all  touching  the 
entire  meeting  of  Synod.  The  Brookings  con¬ 
gregation  gave  a  most  hearty  welcome  and  en¬ 
tertained  Synod  royally.  Synod  adjourned  on 
Sabbath  evening  to  meet  next  year  in  Sioux 
Falls,  each  feeling  he  ba<’  been  upon  the  mount 
of  privilege  and  praying  that  showers  of  spirit- 
ual  blessings  may  come  upon  all  the  Synod  as 
material  prosperity  is  being  realized  in  all  the 
state. 


DOESN’T  SOIL  A  WHITE  VEST 

The  Lackawanna  route  from  New  York  to 
Buffalo  and  the  W’e.st  has  been  making  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  one  might  travel  the  whole 
length  of  its  road,  and  not  soil  a  white  vest.  The 
writer  tried  this  the  other  day  and  sure  enough 
the  trip  on  the  Lackawanna  Limited  left  his  linen 
in  better  condition  than  it  would  have  been  after 
a  day’s  running  about  in  the  city.  The  value  of 
such  service  to  ladies  is  obvious.  This  unique 
service  is  made  possible  l)ecause  hard  coal  is  used 
exclusively  in  the  passenger  service.  It  is  useless 
to  speak  of  the  scenery  of  the  mountains  as  we 
traverse  them  all  day — such  a  relief  from  the  dull 
monotony  of  the  flat  country  and  its  wearisome 
sameness.  It’s  the  luxury  of  travel. — Evangelist 


LETTERS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS 

Editor  Evan(}eli.st  :  ^  JiS 

.  Messrs  Smiley  and  MoKinsey  have  just  closed 
a  two  weeks’  union  evangelistic  effort  Cald¬ 
well,  Kan.  A  great  many  have  expressed  a  de¬ 
sire  to  live  Chris  tian  lives.  Mr.  Smiley  is  a  strong 
and  wise  evangelist,  safe  and  conservative.  A 
man  of  commanding  physique  and  good  de¬ 
livery  His  spiritual  life  and  earnest  sermons 
has  endeared  him  to  all  who  listened  to  his 
appeals  to  heart  and  soul.  Many  homes  have 
erected  the  family  altar  and  renewed  their  ob- 
igations  to  the  church  aud  their  Saviour.  Mr. 
McKinsey  is  a  gifted  Gospel  singer  and  we 
thank  God  for  the  blessing  these  brethren  have 
brought  to  us  through  him. 

Yours  fraternally,  W.  W.  Curtis, 
Raster  Presbyterian  Church 


What  Shall  We  Eat 


To  Keep  Healthy  and  Strong! 

A  healthy  appetite  and  common  sense  are  ex¬ 
cellent  guides  to  follow  in  matters  of  diet,  and 
a  mixed  diet  of  grains,  fruits  and  meats  is  un¬ 


doubtedly  the  best,  in  spite  of  the  claims  made 
by  vegetarians  and  food  cranks  generally. 

As  compared  with  grains  and  vegetables,  meat 
furnishes  the  most  nutriment  in  a  highly  con¬ 
centrated  form  and  is  digested  and  assimilated 
more  quickly  than  vegetables  or  grains. 

Dr.  Julius  Remusson  on  this  subject  says:  Nerv¬ 
ous  persons,  people  run  down  in  health  and  of 
low  vitality  should  eat  plenty  of  meat.  If  the 
digestion  is  too  feeble  at  first  it  may  be  easily 
strengthened  by  the  regular  use  of  Stuart’s  Dys¬ 
pepsia  Tablets  after  each  meal.  Two  of  these 
excellent  tablets  taken  after  dinner  will  digest 
several  thousand  grains  of  meat,  eggs  or  other 
animal  food  in  three  or  four  hours,  while  the 
malt  diastase  also  contained  in  Stuart’s  Tablets 
cause  the  perfect  digestion  of  starchy  foods,  like 
potatoes,  bread,  etc.,  and  no  matter  how  weak 
the  stomach  may  be,  no  trouble  will  be  experi¬ 
enced  if  a  regular  practice  is  made  of  using 
Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  because  they  supply 
the  pepsin  and  diastase  so  necessary  to  perfect 
digestion,  and  any  form  of  indigestion  and  stom¬ 
ach  trouble  except  caocer  of  the  stomach  will  be 
overcome  by  their  daily  use. 

That  large  class  of  people  who  com  •  under  the 
head  of  nervous  dyspeptics  should  eat  plenty  of 
meat  and  insure  its  complete  digestion  by  the 
systematic  use  of  a  safe,  harmless  digestive 
medicine  like  Stuart’s  Dyspeptic  Tablets,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  natural  digestive  princi  des,  pep¬ 
tones  and  diastase,  which  actually  perform  the 
work  of  digestion  and  give  the  abused  stomach 
a  chance  to  rest  and  to  furnish  the  body  and 
brain  with  the  necessary  nutriment.  Cheap 
cathartic  medicines  mas^iuerading  under  the 
name  of  dyspepsia  cures  are  useless  for  relief  or 
cure  of  indigestion,  because  they  have  absolutely 
no  effect  upon  the  actual  digestion  of  food. 

Dysi)epsia  in  all  its  forms  is  simply  a  fai  ure  of 
the  stomach  to  digest  food  (ind  the  sensible  way 
to  solve  the  riddle  and  cute  the  indigestion  is  to 
made  daily  use  at  the  meal  time  of  a  safe  prepa¬ 
ration  which  is  endorsed  by  the  medical  profes 
sion  and  known  to  contain  ac  ive  digestive  prin¬ 
ciples,  11  this  can  truly  be  said  of  Stuart’s  Dys 
I)epsia  Tablets. 

All  druggists  throughout  the  United  States 
Canada  and  Great  Britain  sell  them  at  the  uni¬ 
form  price  of  fifty  cents  for  full  treatment. 


EXIBARD’S 


ABYSSINIAN  REMEDY 


nr  POWDER,  CIGARETTES,  AIO)  SHEETS  TO  BE  SMOKED  IB  PIPES  | 

alleviate?  .\nd  cukes 

CATARRH,  BRONCHITIS,  TIGHTNESS  OF  BREATH 


and  all  Spasmodic  Complaints  of  the  Respiratory  Organs. 
30  Year*  of  Great  Sucoet*.  Gold  and  Silver  Medal*. 

AGENTS.  E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  26-30  N.  Willism  St.,  N.  Y. 
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MipImmtTraMMmrk. 


Towels 

At  $3.00  a  Dozen. 

Three  Special  Lots 

of  durable,  absorbent,  hucka¬ 
back  towels,  suitable  for  gen¬ 
eral  bedroom  and  bathroom 
use — all,  hemstitched. 

Lot  No.  1. — An  extra  heavy  ribbed  towel, 
size  23x44  inches. 

Lot  No.  11. — A  medium  weight  towel,  size 
24x40  inches — exceptional  value. 

Lot  No.  111. — A  heavier  towel  than  No.  2  and 
finer  than  No.  1 ,  size  20x39  inches. 

Finer  towels  of  all  kinds,  plain 
and  fancy,  for  bedroom,  bath¬ 
room,  kitchen,  and  pantry  use. 

Mail  Orders  will  have  prompt  attention. 

“  THE  LINEN  STORE.” 

James  McCutcbeon  &  Co. 

14  WEST  23d  STREET,  N.  Y. 


Women’s  Wear. 


Faced  Cloths  in  the  new  Fall  Shades. 
Zebelines  and  Fancy  Mixed  Suiting^, 
Venetian  and  Cheviot  mixtures, 

Golf  and  Riding-habit  Cloths. 

Men’s  Wear. 

English  and  Scotch  Tweeds, 

Vicuna  and  Saxony  Coatings. 

Fancy  Cassimere  Trouserings, 
Shetland  and  Covert  Overcoatings 

Fancy  Vestings. 

NEW  YORK. 


EVANGELISTS  ^ 


FOLLOWERS 

and 

SUPPORTERS 

OF  THE 


CHURCH 


Who  want  to  travel  In 


COM  FORT 


Wish  to  journey  with 

RESPECTABLE  and  REFINED  PEOPLE 

And  who  can  appreciate  the 

..  BEST  .. 

,  Always  take  the  trains  of  the 

Southern  Pacific  Company 

On  a  visit  to 

CALIFORNIA 

Oi  desire  to  go  thronsh  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  or 
to  Old  Mexico;  and  to  Nevada.  Oregon,  Washington, or 
through  the  Golden  Gate  to  China,  Japan,  Australia, 
Hawaiian  Islands,  Philippine  Islands,  or  aronud  the 
world. 


PINE  TREE  INN 

Lakehurst,  New  Jersey 

WILL  OPEN  NOVEMBER  14,  1901 

ALBERT  A.  LeROY 

Proprietor 

OBKST  TIBW  SANATOBIUH 


Sunset  Limited”  Hotel  on  Wheels, 

Commencing  December  2d. 

NEW  COAST  LINE 

Between  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  passing  through 
the  principal  Pacific  Coast  resorts  of  California,  brings 
passengers  directly  to  center  of  City  of  San  Francisco 
withont  water  transfers. 

For  full  information,  free  illustrated  pamphlets,  maps 
and  time-tables ;  also  lowest  rates,  sleeping  oar  tickets, 
and  baggage  checked,  apply  to 

E.  HAWLEY,  A.  G.  T.  M. 

L  H.  NUTTING.  E.  P.  A. 

349  Broadway,  or  1  Battery  Place, 

«  (Washington  Building),  New  York. 


Greenwich,  Ot.  For  health,  rest  and  recreation ;  nome  gend  ten  cents  in  stamps  for  a  copy  of  the  Southern  Paelfie 
comforts.  H.  M.  HITCHCOCK,  M.  D.  Rice  Cook  Bo^  containing  two  hundred  receipts. 


THE  SILENT  HIGHWAY 

A  New  5tory  of  the  McAH  Mission 

BY 

LOUI5E  SEYMOUR  HOUGHTON 


FULI^Y  II^LUSTRATTED  FROM  RHOXOGRAPHS 

Mrs.  HOUGHTON,  whose  close  connection  with  the  McAll  Mission  in  France 
dates  from  its  second  year,  and  who  has  already  written  two  widely  circu- 
lated  books  on  the  subject,  “  Fifine”  and  “  The  Cruise  of  the  Mystery,”  went  abroad 
three  years  ago  to  make  a  special  study  of  the  best  work  of  the  Mission,  which  sends 
a  floating  chapel  along  the  canalized  rivers  of  France  carrying  the  gospel  to  secluded  • 
hamlets  and  manufacturing  towns  along  the  waterways.  The  story  which  is  the 
result  of  this  study  appeared  in  a  serial  in  The  Evangelist,  and  is  now  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  book  form.  Fictitious  as  to  the  thread  of  the  narative,  the  characters  are 
studied  from  life  and  every  story  of  conversion  is  based  in  all  its  details  upon  actual 
occurrences. 

Ready  this  Week  Price,  One  Dollar 

THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  CO. 

156  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


